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PKEFACE. 



Thi Author engaged heartily in Sunday School! at their first I troduction, 
In the present form, into the city of Philadelphia ; and, from that time to the 
present, hia estimate of their value has constantly increased. In his labors 
as teacher, superintendent and pastor, he was early made to feel the need of a 
dictionary, arranged expressly for the constantly increasing class of inresti- 
gators of God's word, produced by Sunday-school influence ; but there was 
none. At length, in 1824, he undertook to supply the desideratum 5 and, after 
devoting, for six years, all the time he could command for the purpose, the 
result was published. The reception of the work was highly flattering. Be- 
side an immediate, rapid, and wide-spread sale in this country, it was repub- 
lished in London, and still continues to be largely circulated in Great Britain. 

As successive editions were called for, each was laboriously improved. All 
the works of Bible illustrators, such as Calmet, Whitby, Wells, Brown, Car- 
penter, Wood, Paxton, Harmer, Harris, Jones, and others, were carefully con- 
sulted 5 besides gazetteers, geographies, reports of missionaries, voyages and 
travels, &c. Much aid was also obtained from distinguished biblical scholars ; 
and one friend patiently went over the entire mass of scripture references, 
making it an evening exercise in his family to look out in the Bible every 
quotation *, by which process hundreds of errors were detected in quotations, 
transferred from works consulted. In fine, no pains, labor, or expense was 
spared to make the work as complete as possible within the size deemed de- 
sirable, till the sixth edition, when it was stereotyped. 

The work, from its first appearance, received the unqualified commendation 
of a large number of ecclesiastical bodies, leading periodicals, and clergymen. 
A still more satisfactory evidence of its general acceptableness is the feet of 
its steady sale for nearly twenty-five years, and its circulation reaching the 
extraordinary number of 130,000 copies, notwithstanding the publication of 
several other works of like aim, during this period. 

The stereotyping of his book did not induce the author to discontinue hit 
labors upon it. Having become deeply interested in this department of study, 
his investigations were continued, and an interleaved copy of the book kept 
at hand, in which were made constant alterations, corrections, and additions, 
as his reading or travels enabled him. A year ago, the publishers having re- 
solved to stereotype the work anew, and to adopt a larger page, allowing con- 
siderable addition to the reading matter, the work of improvement was 
resumed systematically. Every line has been revised, authorities researched, 
and very valuable additions made from entirely new sources, such as Kitto, 
Robinson, Smith, Lynch, Layard, Bayard Taylor, and others. The result of 
all is, that scarcely an article has not been improved, more than half have 
been enlarged, and nearly a hundred new ones, with a very complete Hear 
mony of the Four Gospels, have been added. The publishers also hav« 
incurred the expense of a new and more complete map cf Palestine, and a 
large number of new illustrations. Thus it is essentially a new work. 
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The advantages of this Dictionary over similar works will be found to be, 

1. It contains greatly more actual illustration of the word of God. No 
space is consumed with rehearsals of scripture history nor biographies which 
can be better read in the Bible itself, nor tedious discussions on points which 
hare never been decided j nor antiquated statements respecting countries and 
customs, which have been superseded by modern research. 

2. It quotes more extensively those passages which may be explained by 
the article j thus making it a brief critical commentary on the whole Bible. 

3. It gives the modern names of places mentioned in the Bible, in all 
cases where there is any certainty j thus defining and fixing the reader's 
conceptions 

4. Events and personages prominent In profane history are mentioned in 
connection with names and events in the scripture history, so as to form a 
chronological arrangement in the mind of the reader, and assist his memory 
by association of ideas. 

5. The name of each book in the Bible is given, followed by an article 
which briefly gives all that is known of writer ,date, design, &c., thus often 
giving a key to the whole. 

6. It contains a sufficient Geography of the Bible, and much more con- 
venient for Sunday Schools than a separate work on that subject can be, 
because, by the alphabetical arrangement, every one may find the desired 
information. 

?. The full description of all the animals, birds, reptiles, insects, plants, 
minerals, &c, to which important allusions are made, furnishes an adequate 
natural history of the Bible. 

8. A large part of the work is new, being derived from recent sources. 
Upwards of four hundred articles are not found in other Bible Dictionaries. 
When the article itself is not new, it has been improved, if any additional 
light has been thrown upon the subject by recent writers. 

9. Distinct and correct impressions of what could not be well taught by 
words, are given by engravings, faithfully and elegantly drawn. 

10. Names liable to erroneous pronunciations are accented. 

For the above reasons, the value of the book is not lessened by the posses- 
sion of any other Bible Dictionary. 

In addition to the common purposes of a dictionary, this may furnish not 
only a useful, but a very delightful Sunday exercise in the family, if a parent 
would read a few articles, while the other members of the family, each with a 
Bible, look out the references, and read them aloud. Great light would thus 
be cast on important subjects, and happy effects produced in fixing sacred 
truth upon the memory. 

And now, not without regrets, is this labor of love laid aside forever. For 
thirty years the mines have been worked, with ever fresh interest, to produce 
this cabinet of truths. To relinquish the task is to lose a great satisfaction, 
and to break up a fixed habit. But all human labor has its limit, and this 
performance is now bequeathed to the world, ended though not finished, 
ibandoned but still loved. 

Lswisburg, Penn. t August, 1853. 
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Aa'ron, a prince of the family 
of Levi, born in Egypt, one year 
before the edict for destroying 
Hebrew male children, and three 
years before Moses. By divine 
direction he was consecrated the 
first High Priest. After the 
schism of Korah, Numb. 16, the 
Lord evidenced his appointment 
by the miracle of the budding 
rod and other signs. He died in 
Mount Hor, 40 years after coming 
out of Egypt, i. e., A. if. 2552, 
aged 123 years, and was suc- 
seeded by his son Eleazar. See 
Priesthood. 

Abad'don, literally The De- 
stroyer, is " the angel of the bot- 
tomless pit, whose name in He- 
brew is Abaddon, but in Greek, 
Apollyon." Rev. 9: 11. Writers 
on the prophecies greatly differ 
in their interpretation of the 
above text. Some would apply 
the name exclusively to Satan. 
Others regard it as being also 
applied to Mahomet, and others 
to the Pope of Rome. 

AVtna and Pharpar, rivers 
of Syria, which Naaman the 



Leper thought " better than all 
the waters of Israel." Abana 
is probably the Barraddy, which 
rises in Lebanon, and runs to- 
wards the south. Perhaps the 
Pharpar is the same with the 
Orontes, which, rising a little to 
the north-east of Damascus, pass- 
es Antioch, and, after a course 
of 200 miles to the north-west, 
loses itself in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 2 Kings 5: 12. 

AVba, a Syriac word, signify- 
ing a beloved father. The word 
is used by our Lord in his agony, 
Mark 14 : 36, and by Paul, when 
he recounts to the believers of 
Rome and Galatia their glorious 
privileges, Rom. 8 : 15 ; Gal. 4: 
6. We thus perceive, both in 
the term itself, and the manner 
of using it, how endearing and 
consoling is the access to God 
which the christian enjoys. 

Abel, literally vanity, the sec- 
ond son of Eve. The reason why 
his offering was accepted rather 
than Cain's is explained, Heb. 
11 : 4, where it is said to have 
been because Abel had faith, 
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that is, had respect to the Mes- 
siah to come and to the divine ap- 
pointment. It is said that being 
dead he yet speaketh, i. e., his 
example and sufferings are a les- 
son tons 

Abel, otherwise called the field 
of Joshua, was near Bethshemesh, 
and was probably so called from 
the mourning of the Hebrews fpr 
those who were struck dead for 
looking into the ark. 1 Sam. 
6 : 18, 19. 

Abel-Malm, or Abel-beth- 
Maacha, a city in the north of 
the canton of Naphtali, where 
Sheba was beheaded. 2 Sam. 
20 : 14. Eighty years after, it 
was ravaged by Benhadad. 1 
Kings 15 : 20. In the days of 
Christ, it was called Abila. 

Afcel-Mizraim, literally the 
mourning of the Egyptians, so 
called from their lamentation 
oyer Joseph's corpse when they 
carried it to Machpelah. It is 
called "the floor of A tad." 
Gen. 60 : 11. 

AM-Mebolab, a city west of 
Jordan, 10 miles south of Beth- 
shan, in the tribe of Manasseh. 
1 Kings 4: 12. It was the 
birth-place of Elisha. 1 Kings 
19 : 16. Near this city Gideon 
defeated the Midianites. 

Abel-Shittim, a town beyond 
Jordan, in the plain of Moab. 
Here 24,000 Israelites were de- 
stroyed in one day for falling 
into the sins of Moab. Numb. 
25. It was probably the mourn- 
ing for this event that gave the 
name of Abel to the spot. 

AM'*; second son to Samuel, 



and crother to Joel. When the 
priests were divided into twenty- 
four courses, the 8th was called 
after him ; or, as some suppose, 
after Abijah, mentioned 1 Ghron. 
24:10 Luke 1:5. 

A'bib, or Nisan, the name of 
the first sacred and seventh civil 
month of the Jewish year. It 
answered to our March and April. 
The word signifies ripe fruit, and 
was given to this month, because, 
in the middle of it, the Jews 
generally began their harvest. 
On the 14th day of this month, 
the Passover was eaten. Their 
civil year commenced in Septem- 
ber ; and therefore their jubilees, 
and other civil matters, were 
regulated in that way. See 
Levit. 25 : 8, 9, 10. This change 
of beginning, as to the sacred 
year, took place at the redemp- 
tion of Israel from Egypt. Ex. 
12: 2. 

Abilene, a small canton in 
Syria, between Lebanon and An- 
tilibanus. It took its name from" 
the city Abila, or Abel-Maim. 
Lysanias was governor here in the 
15th year of Tiberius. Luke 3:1. 

AbWelteh, the title of the 
kings of Philistia, as Ptolemy 
was of the kings of Egypt, and 
Cesar of the emperors of Borne. 
Gen. 21 and 36. It was also 
the name of a very wicked ruler 
in Israel, in the time of the 
Judges, Jud. 9 ; and of a high 
priest in the time of David, 1 
Chron. 18 : 16, who was the same 
as AUmelech, 2 Sam. 8 : 17, and 
probably the same as Abiatkar, 
1 Sam. 22 : 20. 
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Abomination, a thing hateful. 
Sin is called an abomination, be- 
cause detestable to God and good 
beings. Various gross practices 
are so called. Wearing the dress 
of the opposite sex, Deut. 22 : 5. 
Lying, Prov. 12 : 22. Ealse 
weights, Isa. 66 : 3. false doc- 
trines, Rev. 17 : 4. Idols, Deut. 
7 : 26. Proud persons, Ptot. 16: 
6. The sacrifices, ways, and even 
thoughts, of the wicked, Prov. 
15 : 8, 9, 26. And "he that 
turneth away his ear from hear- 
ing the law, even his prayers 
shall be an abomination," be- 
cause evidently hypocritical, 
Prov. 28 : 9. In Dan. 12 : 11, 
and Matt. 24 : 15, the allusion 
is to the Roman armies, which, 
as heathen, were hateful to the 
Jews. 

Abraham, a wandering shep- 
herd of vast wealth and pre- 
eminent piety. He was born A. 
M. 2008, only two years after the 
death of Noah, though there 
were nine generations between 
them. Some learned ohronolo- 
gers place his birth sixty years 
before Noah's death. Being the 
progenitor of all the Jews, and 
the brightest example of justify- 
ing faith, he was called the 
"Father of the faithful." His 
name, Abram, or " high father," 
was changed, when God prom- 
ised him a great posterity, into 
Abraham, or " father of a mul- 
titude." Gen. 17 : 4, 5. His 
history is one of deep interest, 
and is given in Genesis at great 
length. 

Abyss, a word used in Scrip- 



ture, sometimes to mean heH» 
sometimes the depths of the 
ocean, and sometimes the waters 
which flow under the earth. 

Ae'ch©, a seaport of Canaan, 
belonging to the tribe of Asher, 
but never conquered by them. 
Jud. 1 : 31. It first became an 
important city in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
greatly enlarged and beautified 
the place, and from whom it was 
long called Ptolemais. It became 
famous during the crusades, and 
was then called St. Jean de Acre. 
The christians were expelled 
from it, as their last hold in 
Palestine, about 1291, and it has 
since been held by the Turks. 
The French, under Napoleon, 
met a repulse here, in 1799. 
The population, in 1825, was 
about 5,000, according to Mr. 
Jowett. It is erroneously stated 
in some works to be from 18 to 
20,000. It is now called Acre. 

Aeel'dama, a field lying a little 
south of Jerusalem, where pot- 
ters dug their clay. The money 
which Judas threw back to the 
Jewish rulers, being the price of 
blood, as they called it, they 
would not put into the Lord's 
treasury, but with it purchased 
this field; wherefore it was called 
"Aceldama, or The Field of 
Blood." Acts 1 : 18, 19. Zeoh. 
11 : 12, 13. It was then appro- 
priated as a place to bury stran- 
gers, from which the burial- 
ground for this purpose is, in 
some cities, called the Potter* 9 
Field. Matt. 27 : 8. The spot 
is still used by the Armenians 
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for a grave-yard. It is now 
•boat 100 feet long and 70 broad, 
and is called Campo Sancto, It 
is surrounded by a wall, and is 
in fact a vast vault arched over, 
into which bodies are lowered 
through seven apertures from 
above. 

Aeha'ia, in the largest senge, 
oomprehended all Greece Proper ', 
now called Livadia. This seems 
the meaning, 2 Cor. 11 : 10. 
Thus, what is Achaia, Acts 19 : 
21, is Hellas, i. e., Greece, Acts 
20 : 2. In the strict use of the 
term, Aohaia was that northern 
part of the Peloponnesus, the 
capital of which was Corinth. 2 
Cor. 1 : 1. 

A'dl*r« This word signifies 
trouble, and was the name of a 
valley near Jericho, given to it 
because of the tribulation- pro- 
duced by the theft of Achan, 
who was stoned here. Josh. 7 : 
24—26. Hos. 2 : 15. 

ACM* The English acre is 
4840 square yards, the Roman 
8200, and the Egyptian 3698 ; 
but the Hebrew acre appears to 
mean as much as one yoke of 
oxen could plough in a day. 
Ten acres of vineyard yielding 
one bath, and the seed of an 
homer producing an ephah, Isa. 
5: 10, means that the land should 
be afflicted with dreadful steril- 
ity, for 8uoh a crop is scarcely a 
tenth part of the seed sown. 

lets of the Apostles, the 
history of the primitive church, 
written by Luke. It does not 
contain a full account of the 
labors of all the apostles, but 



only of a few as a specimen ; 
chiefly those of Paul. The nar- 
rative commences at the ascen- 
sion of Christ, and extends to 
Paul's arrival at Rome, on his 
appeal to Caesar, a period of 
about 30 years. To read this 
book with profit, the map of the 
travels of Paul, common in Sun- 
day-schools, should be referred 
to. 

Adad-Rim'mofi, a city in the 
valley of Jesreel, famous for a 
dreadful battle. 2 Kings 23 : 29. 
Zeoh. 12 : 11. It was afterwards 
called Maximxanopolisy in honor 
of the emperor Maximian. 

Ad'ammit, a beautiful stone, 
of the hardest kind, generally 
called diamond. Sinners' hearts 
are compared to adamant. Zeoh. 
7 : 12. See Diamond. 

A'dtr, the twelfth month of 
the Jewish sacred year, and the 
sixth of the oivil ; correspond- 
ing to February. The inter- 
calary month added at the end 
of every third year was called 
Ve-Adar, or second Adar. 

Adder, a venomous reptile, 
brought forth alive, and not 
hatched from eggs, as are most 
serpents. It is often called viper. 
The term occurs five times in our 
translation. In Gen. 49 : 17, 
the original word is shephiphon, 
thought by critics to be the ceras- 
tes, a viper which lurks in the 
sand, the color of which it resem- 
bles. In Psalms 58 : 4, and 91 : 
13, the Hebrew word is petheit, 
an a*p. In Psalms 40 : 3 it is 
achsub, which is also rendered 
asp. In Prov. 23 : 32, the term 
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ig txiphoni, which in Is*, 14 : 29, 

and Jer. 8 : 17, Ac., ig rendered 
cockatrice, or basilisk, a serpent 
said to kill with its breath. 

Serpents, like most other crea- 
tures, are attracted by music 
Many authors, both ancient and 
modern, oonfirm this fact. This 
is called charming them ; and 
while their delight in the music 
continues, they are perfectly 
harmless, and will go after the 
person playing. The deaf adder, 
or asp, mentioned Ps. 56 : 4, 
probably means one so full of 
venom as to be insensible to sweet 
sounds. To whioh other allusions 
agree. See Ecc. 10 : 11. jer. 
8:17. 

A4j*lt* It was a custom 
among the Jews to adjure, whioh 
was by a form of execration laid 
on the person if he did not an- 
swer truly. It was the same as 
administering an oath is now ; so 
that though Jesus held his peace 
when merely interrogated, he ao- 
knowledged,when adjured, that he 
was the Son of God. Matt. 26: 63. 

Adoidram, one of Solomon's 
overseers on Lebanon, 1 Kings 
5 : 14. He is also called Adoram 
by contraction, 2 Sam. 20 : 24, 
and Hadoram, 2 Chr. 10 : 18. 

Adoption, the act of taking 
one into the family for a child. 
Pharaoh's daughter adopted Mo- 
ses. Mordecai thus received 
Esther. Many other instances 
occur in Scripture. The double 
parentage thus created has greatly 
confused chronologors, and caused 
unlearned objections to scripture 
genealogies. True believers in 



Christ, who rely upon his effica- 
cious atonement, and the sure 
merit of his perfect righteous- 
ness, for the pardon of their sins 
and reconciliation to God, being 
regenerated by the Spirit, and 
freely justified by- grace, through 
the redemption of Jesus Christ, 
are said to be brought into this 
state of adoption. 2 Cor. 6 : 18. 

Adrarn'melwh, a deity of the 
Sepharvaites, who seems to have 
been worshipped as the god of 
flocks and herds. 

This was also the name of a 
son of Sennacherib, who, with 
his brother Sharezer, slew their 
father in the temple of Nisrooh. 
Isa. 37 : 38. 

Adramytftium is by some ge- 
ographers affirmed to be the same 
with Thebes in Egypt. Others 
maintain, with more probability, 
that this city was in Mysia, op- 
posite Lesbos. The latter was 
situated at the foot of Mount Ida, 
and was founded by a colony 
from Athens. It was a place of 
much commerce, Acts 27 : 2 j but 
it is now a poor fishing village, 
and is called Dramiti. 

A'dria, a sea on the coast of 
Italy, where Paul, in going to 
Rome, suffered an extreme tem- 
pest. Acts 27 : 27. It is now 
called the Gulf of Venice* 

Adull&m was once a noble 
town in the north part of the lot 
of Judah. Near it was the place 
of David's concealment. 1 Sam. 
22 : 1. It continued to be an 
important place for several cen- 
turies after Christ, but is now 
extinct. 
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Adnltory, a general term for 
•Tory species of unchastity, bat 
now generally restricted to im- 
parity by married persons. In 
a spiritual sense, it means idol- 
atry. Jer. 3: 9. Ezek. 23 : 37. 

Advocate, a title of Jesus, 
snowing his intercession for his 
people. We have a specimen of 
the manner in which he acts as 
uoh, in John 16 and 17. 

Affinity, relation. For the 
degrees of affinity which ob- 
structed matrimony, see Leviti- 
cus 18. 

Ag / tte, a gem of various colors 
and degrees of transparency. It 
is found in the form of rounded 
nodules, from the size of a pin's 
head to more than a foot in diam- 
eter, in the river Wolga, in Ger- 
many, in the pudding-stone of 
Siberia, in Ceylon, Scotland, Ac. 
Those of the last named country 
are commonly called Scotch peb- 
bles. It is a stone of great 
beauty, and is only cheap because 
found in abundance. It was the 
second stone in the lower row of 
the high priest's breast-plate. 
Ex. 28 : 19. 

Our translation has agate, Isa. 
54 : 12, and Ezek. 27 : 16, where 
a very different substance is 
meant. The word in these places 
ought to be talc, or isinglass, 

Agrlp'pa. See Herod. 

Ahasue'rns* There were sev- 
eral kings of this name. 

1. Astyages the Mede, son 
of Oyaxares. Dan. 9 : 1. 

2. Cambyses, king of Persia, 
daring whose reign the rebuild- 



ing of the temple was suspended. 
Ezra 4 : 6, 7. 

3. Darius Hystaspes, the 
husband of Esther. Est. 1 : 1. 
He died A. m. 3519. Prideaux 
thinks, with Severus and many 
others, that Artazerxes Longi- 
manus was the person ; Soaliger, 
Jahn, and others, that it was 
Xerxes. 

Aha'va, a river on the banks 
of whioh Ezra assembled the 
Jews who were returning with 
him to their own land. Ezra 8 : 
15. It is probably the country 
called Ava, 2 Kings 17 : 24, 
whence the king of Assyria drew 
settlers for Palestine, and where 
he colonized the Israelites. 2 
Kings 18 : 34, and 19 : 13. 

Air, a fluid which surrounds 
the earth to the height of about 
fifty miles. Air has considerable 
weight. About 2160 pounds' 
weight of it presses on every 
square foot; and, allowing the 
surface of a human body to be 
15 square feet, the pressure of 
air on it must amount to 32,400 
pounds. But this pressure is not 
felt, because our bodies contain 
such a portion of air as serves to 
buoy them up. Air is necessary 
to the existence of all animals 
and plants. The winds keep it 
pure. Creatures inhabiting the 
water need air as muoh as land 
animals. Some of these oome 
often to the surface to breathe, 
and those whioh have gills man- 
ufacture air for themselves out 
of water. If there were no air, 
we could neither see, hear, nor 
speak; there could be neither 
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nor rain. Indeed, the 
whole world would be destroyed, 
if the air were to be destroyed, 
or oven become stagnant. 

"To beat the air," 1 Cor. 9 : 
26; 14 : 9, is to speak or labor to 
no purpose. In Eph. 2:2," the 
power of the air " means those 
who exercise that power, viz., 
evil spirits who are under the 
control of Satan, here called 
their prince. The word " heaven " 
is used to signify the air. Gen. 
19 : 24. 2 Kings 1 : 10. 

Afcbtster, a name now applied 
to a soft, fine, white species of 
marble, or sulphate of lime, 
found near Thebes, Damascus, 
and other places. The word is 
derived from the name given by 
the Greeks to an urn or vessel 
without handles, especially those 
made narrow at the top, so as to 
be easily stopped, and thus es- 



pecially proper for ointments and 
perfumes. Alabaster* were of 
glass, silver, or gold. It was 
customary at feasts among the 
great to anoint the hair of the 
guests with costly perfume. Ps. 
23:5,and46: 7. Matt. 26 : 7. 
In Matt. 26 : 6, 7, "breaking*' 
the box means simply breaking 
the seal so as to uncork it. Mary 
could not have poured out the 
ointment if she had broken the 
bottle or box ; and the pieces 
would have been inconvenient. 
Beside, it would have been a 
needless waste of a valuable ar- 
ticle, and the apostles only re- 
proved her for wasting the oiat- 
ment. 

Albeit, an old word for never* 
theless, or although. 

Alexandria, a celebrated city 
in Lower Egypt; situated be- 
tween Lake Mareotia and the 



western branch of the Nile, near 
its mouth ; founded by Alexan- 
der the Great, b. o. 331. After 
2 



ALEXANDRIA. 

the destruction of Carthage, it 
was, for nearly seventeen cen- 
turies, the chief city of the world, 
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next to Borne. Its commerce 
extended to every part of the 
then known world, and for a long 
time it was the chief seat of 
learning and the sciences. The 
Ptolemies made it their royal 
residence, and each successive 
monarch labored to embellish it. 
When the Romans, at the death 
of Cleopatra, b. o. 26, conquered 
Egypt, they respected and pre- 
served the beauties of this city, 
and it continued to flourish. In 
a ship belonging to Alexandria, 
Paul sailed for Rome. Acts 27 : 
6. Christianity was early planted 
in this place. Mark is said to 
have founded the church here, 
A. D. 60, and was here martyred, 
A. n. 68. Here Apollos was born. 
Acts 18 : 24. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, Athanasius, and 
other eminent ministers, flour- 
ished .here. Numerous Jews 
resided here, engaged in trade 
and commerce ; 50,000 of whom 
were murdered under the Em- 
peror Nero. Under the Sara- 
cens, who conquered it A. D. 646, 
it began to decay. They stupidly 
burnt its famous library of 700,- 
000 volumes. The famous ver- 
sion of the O. T. called the Sep- 
tuagint was made here nearly 300 
years before Christ. It then 
contained 4000 baths and 400 
theatres. It is now dwindled to 
a village", with nothing remark- 
able but the ruins of its ancient 
grandeur, and is called Skanderia. 
Alexandrians, Jews, natives 
of Alexandria, and speaking that 
language, who were numerous at 
Jerusalem. Acts 6 : 9. 



AH, every creature or person. 
Sometimes this epithet is used 
indefinitely, expressing a great 
many, or the greatest part, Matt. 
3 : 15 ; sometimes for every class 
and oondition of men. 1 Tim. 
2 : 4. Titus 2 : 11. 

AHegery, a similitude carried 
out to more length than a 
metaphor. Gal. 4 : 24, 31. 
This figure abounds in the 
Bible, and all oriental writings. 
Christians have often fallen into 
error by interpreting them too 
closely, or treating plain pas- 
sages as such. 

Alleluia, a word occurring in 
almost every psalm, and always 
translated " Praise ye the Lord." 
It occurs in the Apocalypse, and 
is transferred in our version ; be- 
ing sometimes written Hallelujah 

Almond, a tree bearing the 
well-known fruit so called. Its 
blossoms are white. Ecc. 12 : 5. 
In size and shape it resembles 
the peach-tree. 

Alms* Bounty to the poor 
Matt. 6:1. 

Al'mmg-tree. It is thought to 
be the same with the Shittah, or 
Shittim-tree. 1 Kings 10 : 11. 
Some have supposed it to be the 
sandal-wood^ much used in the 
East for costly purposes. A spe- 
cies of this woocL found in Slam, 
Japan, Ac, yields a beautiful 
red dye. This resemblance in 
color to cored may have given it 
the name almug, which, in Rab- • 
binio, signifies coral, and then 
the meaning of the term would 
be coral-wood. 
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AfO€S. Tournefort reckons 
fourteen kinds of the aloe, &>me 
are trees, others shrubs or herbs. 
The American aloe is famous for 
its fine flowers, which are of the 
lily kind ; the Asian for the pur- 
gative drug prepared from it. It 
is made by expressing the juice 
from the leaves, and hardening 
it in the sun to the consistence 
of a gum. That which is most 
nicely prepared is called the sue- 
eatrine, the next is called hypatic, 
and the coarsest is the horse aloe. 
Thd fragrant wood of a species 
glaring in China, Cochin China 
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and Siam, is so precious as to be 
worth more than its weight in 
gold. Compare Canticles 4 : 14, 
and Prov. 7 : 17. Aloes were 
used for the embalming of dead 
bodies, and as a perfume. John 
19 : 39. Prov. 7 : 17. 

ATpltA, the first letter of the 
Greek alphabet. It is used in 
connection with Omega, which is 
the last letter, to express the 
eternity of Jesus Christ. Rev. 
1 : 8, 11. 

AltW, among the Jews, a 
mound or large stone table where 
sacrifices were laid and offered. 



After the erection of the taber- 
nacle, two altars were appointed, 
one for sacrifices, the other for 
incense, and on no others were 
offerings lawful. The preceding 
picture represents the " altar of 
burnt offering," as made by Solo- 
mon, which was thirty feet 
square, and fifteen feet high. It 
stood not in the tabernacle, but 
in the court. The " altar of in- 
cense" was a table about two 
feet square, and four feet high, 
plated with gold, which stood in 



the Holy Place. Some chris- 



tians still apply the term altar t© 
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the table where the communion 
is administered; but Christ is 
the onl y christian altar, to which 
we bring all our sacrifices and 
services. Heb. 13 : 19. 

Am'aleMtes, a nation dwelling 
between the Bed and Dead Seas. 
About a. m. 2091, Ohedorlaomer 
ravaged their country, at which 
time multitudes left it. It is 
thought by some that these 
poured themselves on Egypt, and 
were the, shepherds mentioned by 
Manetho. For their great wick- 
edness, God utterly ruined this 
people by the hand of Saul. 1 
Sam. 15. Afterwards a remnant 
gathered again, which was finally 
destroyed by the Simeonites, in 
the days of Hezekiah. 1 Chr. 4. 

Ambt8S&dor 9 a legate or apos- 
tle. A person sent on behalf of 
another, with powers to act ac- 
cording to general instructions. 
2 Cor. 5 : 20. 

Amber 9 a yellow, inflammable 
substance, transparent if pure, 
which seems to have been origi- 
nally in a fluid state, as leaves 
and insects are often found in it. 
It is obtained from Turkey, Ger- 
many, Poland, Ac, but chiefly 
from Prussia, where it is so abun- 
dant that mines are regularly 
worked for it. It was formerly 
cut into various ornaments, and 
ranked among the precious stones. 
Ezek. 1 : 4, and 8 : 2. 

Amen, true, verily, be it so. 
Christ is called The Amen, be- 
cause he is the God of truth. 
Rev. 3 : 14. The promises are 
said to be "Yea and Amen " in 
Christ, because that by him they 



will infallibly be all accom- 
plished. 2 Cor. 1 : 20. When 
used in devotion, it means be it 
so. When repeated in Affirma- 
tion, it is equivalent to our 
phrase, indeed, indeed. 

Among the Jews and early 
christians, the whole assembly 
responded an audible Amen at 
the close of a public prayer. 
Jerome says that when the chris- 
tians said Amen at the close of a 
prayer, Ac, the sound was like 
a clap of thunder. 

Amethyst, a very rare gem, 
generally of a purple or violet 
color. It is found in Germany, 
Spain, and other countries, but 
the most valuable are obtained 
in Asia and Russia. 

AmmOB, or No-Ammo*. See 
No. 

Ammonites, a people descend- 
ed from Lot through Ammon or 
Ben-Ammi. They oppressed Is- 
rael 18 years, and were then 
overcome by Jephthah. Jud. 10, 
Ac. At various times, in after 
ages, they were permitted to 
scourge the Hebrews. 2 Chron. 
20. At length Judas Maccabeus 
overcame them, ravaged their 
country, and burnt their cities. 
The poor remains were afterward 
mingled among the Arabs, and 
the name was lost from among 
nations. Amos 1 : 11 — 14. Zeph. 
2 : 9—11. 

Am'orites, inhabitants of that 
part of Syria whioh was given to 
Israel. They occupied the por* * 
tion which afterwards constituted 
the lots of Reuben, Gad, Manas* 
seh, Dan, Judah, Simeon, and 
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Benjamin. As they wen the 
most powerful of the devoted 
tribei, ail the Canaanites some- 
times went under their name. 
Jud. 6 : 10. 2 Kings 21 : 11. 

Amos began to prophesy a lit- 
tle before Hoaea, and oontinued 
a while cotemporary with that 
prophet, during the reign of 
Uzrioh, about 800 years b. o. 

The Book reproves the terrible 
wickedness of the Hebrews who 
abandoned themselves to every 
evil, pronounces the ruin of the 
neighboring nations, judgment 
on the Jews, and the final pros- 
perity of Messiah's kingdom. 

Amphlp'oHs, a city of Mace- 
donia. Acts 17 : 1. It is al- 
most surrounded by the river 
Strymon, whence its name, which 
means " a city surrounded." It 
is now called Emboli. 

Antm'meMh, an idol of the 
Sepharvaites, a tribe of the Sa- 
maritans. 2 Kings 17 : 31. 

Aiani'as, the name of three 
persons mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

1. A professed christian, who, 
with his wife Sapphira, died at 
the rebuke of Peter, for false- 
hood and hypocrisy. Acts 5 : 
1-^5. 

2. A christian of Damascus, 
who restored Paul to sight. Acts 
9 : 10 — 17, Ac. He became pas- 
tor of the church there, and died 
a martyr. 

3. The high priest, who pre- 
sided in the council at Paul's 
examination. Acts 23 : 2. 

Ajttth'eJtt*, a solemn curse ; 
2* 



an accursed person or thing. 1 
Cor. 16 : 22. See Maranatha. 

Andrew, our Saviour's first 
disciple. He suffered martyrdom 
at Patras, in Aohaia. It is said 
he was nailed to a cross shaped 
like the letter X ; hence a cross 
of this shape is called St. An- 
drew's cross. 

Algel, a messenger. It is 
applied to those heavenly agents 
which are the highest created 
intellectual beings, whom God 
makes use of as his ministers to 
execute the orders of providence; 
Rev. 22 : 8, — to Christ, as the 
Mediator and Head of the church ; 
Zech. 1 : 12. Rev. 10 : 1, — to 
ministers of the gospel, who are 
ambassadors for Christ ; Rev. 2 : 
1, and 3 : 1,7; — to those whom 
God employs to execute his judg- 
ments ; Rev. 15 : 8, and 16 : 1, 
— to devils ; Matt. 25 : 41. 1 
Cor. 6 : 3. In 1 Cor. 11 : 10, it 
may mean spies, who were sent 
to watch for the faults of chris- 
tians. 

The most common application 
of the term is to the happy spirits 
who have never fallen. When 
God founded the earth with such 
skill and goodness, they sang 
together and shouted for joy. 
Job 38 : 6, 7. They were 1 cre- 
ated with eminent wisdom, holi- 
ness, purity, and happiness; but 
capable of change, and some of 
them fell. Their knowledge is 
great, but not infinite ; they de- 
sire to look into the mystery of 
our salvation, and learn from the 
church the manifold wisdom of 
God. Nor can they search fee 
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hearts of men, nor know future 
things, but as particularly in- 
structed of God. 1 Pet, 1 : 12. 
Eph. 3 : 10. Jer. 17 : 10. Matt. 
24 : 36. Their power is vast, 
but reaches to nothing strictly 
miraculous. Their number a- 
mounts to many millions. Ps. 
68 : 17. Matt. 26 : 53. Kev. 
5 : 11. Dan. 7 ; 10. Then- 
names, of " thrones, dominions, 
principalities, and powers," sug- 
gest an order of gradation among 
them, though of what kind we 
cannot ascertain. Col. 1 : 16. 

Guardian angels are thought 
to be alluded to, Gen. 48 : 16. 
Ps. 34 : 7 ; 91 : 11. Acts 12 : 
15. But those passages do not 
necessarily convey this idea. 

An'ger, a violent displeasure 
and indignation accompanied with 
grief. Mark 3:5. It is lawful 
when directed against sin, Eph. 
4 : 26 ; sinful when pointed 
against the person of another, 
and accompanied with a desire 
of revenge. 

Anise, a small plant, some- 
what like parsley, very common 
in Judea. The seed is carmina- 
tive and fragrant. 

Anna, a prophetess. Luke 2 : 
36. Her continuing without ceas- 
ing in the temple means only 
that she never omitted the regu- 
lar morning and evening services 
there. 

Anoint 9 to pour oil upon a per- 
son, as was done among the Jews, 
not only for the general purposes 
of health and cleanliness, but 
especially when they set apart a 
person to a holy office, as of 



prophet, priest, or king ; which, 
being by divine appointment, was 
to denote the person's being 
endued with the gifts of the 
Spirit. Ex. 29 : 7. Lev. 4 : 3. 
Jud. 9 : 8, Ac. But Jesus Christ 
was the only one ever particularly 
designated by God to fill all the 
three distinct offices of prophet, 
priest, and king. He was in a 
peculiar manner filled with the 
Holy Ghost, of which anointing 
with oil was the emblem. Christ 
is emphatically styled the anointed 
in various parts of Scripture. Ps. 
45 : 7. Isa. 61 : 1. Dan. 9 : 24. 

Anon, a word in common use 
when our translation of the Bible 
was made. It is of the same 
import as quickly, Mark 13 : 20. 

An'telope. See Roe. 

Antichrist is a word of Greek 
origin, signifying a person or 
power actuated by a spirit oppo- 
site to that of Christ. In the 
days of John, there were already 
many antichrists. 1 John 2 : 18, 
and 4 : 3. The term has been 
commonly applied to the church 
of Borne, which is thought to be 
described, 2 Thess. 2 r 4. Com- 
pare Daniel 7 : 24, 25, and Bev. 
17 : 1—6. Whether this appli- 
cation of the term be correct or 
not, has little to do with the con- 
troversy respecting the Romish 
religion, as that must stand on 
the general agreement or dis- 
agreement of its doctrines and 
practices with Scripture. 

Anttoeh, the capital of Syria, 
lying on both banks of the Oron- 
tes, twelve miles from the Med* 
iterranean, built by Nioanor, B. c 
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301. It w«s the third city of the 
earth, being scarcely inferior to 
Alexandria, and the residence of 



the kings of Syria. LiJce and 
Theophilus were born in this 
place. Here Paul and Barnabas 
preached, and here the disciples of 
Christ were first called Christians. 
Ohrysostom preached here in the 
fourth century with great success. 
This church was famous for many 
hundred years. It has many 
times suffered from earthquakes, 
in which from sixty to a hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants have 
perished. In 1188, it was de- 
molished by the Saracens. In 
1822, a tremendous earthquake 
completely destroyed the remains 
of this once splendid city ; and 
it is now a poor town named 
AntaJua. 

There were various other cities 
-called Antioch, none of which are 
mentioned in Scripture but that 
in Pisidia, which is now called 
Aksher, and sometimes Antiochio. 
Acts 13 : 14. 



Anttp'atriS, a city of Canaan, 

situated in a pleasant valley, near 

the mountains, in the way from 

Jerusalem to Caesa- 

rea, about 17 miles 

from Joppa, and 42 

from Jerusalem. Acts 

23 : 31. It was for- 

merly called Caphar- 

\ salama, (1 Maee. 

i 7 : 31), but was of 

§ little note till en- 

1 larged and adorned 

- by Herod, who named 

it after his father, 

Antipater. 

Apocrypha prop- 
erly signifies "Auf- 
den " or "concealed." 
The name is applied to a number 
of books often placed between 
the Old and New Testaments. 
They were not admitted by an- 
cient christians into the canon of 
Scripture. None of them were 
ever received by the Jews. They 
are not found in the catalogue of 
the canonical books, made by 
Mileto, bishop of Carthage, in 
the second century ; nor does 
Origen, in the third, or Epipha- 
nius, in the fourth, acknowledge 
their authenticity. The oldest 
Syriao version of the Bible does 
not contain these books. Few of 
them were allowed to be canon- 
ical, until the ninth and tenth 
centuries, when the ignorance, 
both of the people and of the 
clergy, was most deplorable. The 
popish council of Trent voted 
them to be authentic, and they 
are still retained by Papists. 
Some of these books, such as 
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Maccabees and Eeolesiaatieus, 
contain useful history and whole- 
some advice, but others are pue- 
rile and fabulous. There are 
also many apocryphal books of 
the New Testament. 

ApoU^lia, a city of Macedonia, 
now unimportant, and called Po- 
Inm. Acts 17 : 1. 

Apoffyon, literally the "de- 
stroyer." See Abaddon. 

Apostle, minister, or messen- 
ger. The term implies selection, 
commission, qualification, mis- 
sion, accountability and recom- 
pense. The title is specially 
given to those whom Christ chose 
to be witnesses and inspired 
teachers of his life, doctrine, 
and resurrection. It is also ap- 
plied to Christ, who was sent 
from heaven to assume our nature, 
and to effect man's redemption 
by his merits and death. Heb. 
3:1. 

Ap'pil-fonun, a place in the 
south-west of Italy, about fifty 
miles from Home, where Paul 
was met by his christian friends. 
Acts 28 : 15. It is now called 
Fossa Nnova. 

Apple-tree* The apple is a 
species of fruit not common in 
Palestine, though found there. 
The tree so called in Scripture is 
probably the citron, which is 
large, ever-green, and fragrant, 
and affords a delightful shade. 
Sol. Song 8 : 5. Prov. 25 : 11. 

The word occurs but seldom in 
Scripture. In Solomon's Song 
8 : 5, " apples of gold, in pic- 
tures of silver," means golden 



colored citrons, ia silver fruit- 
baskets of curious net-work. 

The Apple of Sodom is a fruit 
resembling the apple, containing, 
when green, an acid, milky juice; 
but in winter, when dried, a yel- 
lowish, offensive dust. 

Arabia, a large country of 
Asia, lying partly on the east, 
but chiefly southward, of Canaan. 
Its greatest length from east to 
west is about 1620 miles ; and its 
greatest breadth from north to 
south about 1350. It has the 
Indian Ocean on the south, the 
Bed Sea and Isthmus of Suez on 
the west, Canaan and Syria on 
the north-west and north, the 
mountains of Chaldea and the 
Persian Gulf on the east. It is 
ordinarily divided into three 
parts. 

1. Arabia Petraa, or the rocky t 
on the north-west, and which is 
now called Hejiaz. In the south- 
west part of it now stand the 
famed cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina, so much visited by Mahom- 
etan pilgrims. This division 
contained the land of Edom, 
Kadesh Barnea, Paran, Cushan, 
Ac. The people of this part are 
called " Men of the east." Gen. 
25 : 6. Jud. 6 : 3. 

2. Arabia Desert a^ which lay 
eastward of Canaan, and com- 
prehended the land of Uz, of 
Ammon, Moab, Midian, with the 
country of the Itureans, Hagar- 
enes, Ac. In this part was Mount 
Sinai, The inhabitants have in 
all ages dwelt in tents, and led 
a wandering life. They ar« at 
present called Bedouins. 
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3. Arabia Felix, or the happy, 
on the south of the two former, 
between the Persian Gulf and 
Bed Sea. Scarcely any part of 
Arabia is well watered ; but 
Arabia Felix is the most so, and 
is famed for its opium, myrrh, 
cassia, and ether drugs, as well 
as for fine spices and fruits. 

The Arabians are, in general, 
the descendants of Ishmael. The 
descendants of Abraham by Ke- 
turah, as well as those of Lot 
and Esau, dwelt also in this land, 
and either mixed with or sup- 
planted the inhabitants. The 
Arabic language is one of the 
most ancient in the world, and is 
remarkable for its copiousness. 
The ancient Arabic was without 
points. The present Arabic char- 
acters are modern. 

Of all nations, says Calmet, the 
Arabs have spread most over the 
world, and, in all their wander- 
ings, they hare, more than any 
other nation, preserved their lan- 
guage, manners, and peculiar 
customs. They are cunning, in- 
genious, poetical, superstitious, 
vindictive, sanguinary, and thiev- 
ish. In character and customs 
they have scarcely varied since 
the days of the patriarchs. Chris- 
tianity was early extended over 
this oountry, and we read of 
martyrs, councils, Ac, in Arabia* 

Ar/armt, a mountain in the 
oountry of the same name. Part 
of the province which was for- 
merly so called, lies in Turco- 
mania, and the rest is in Persia. 
It has Georgia on the north, 
Media on the east, Assyria on the 



south, and Lesser Asia on the 
west. Here the rivers Euphrates, 
Tigris, Araxes, and Phasis, have 
their source. Here stand the 
famed mountains Taurus and 
Antitaurus, Niphates, Gordian, 
Ac. Mount Ararat, upon which 
Noah's ark rested, was probably 
the Ar-dagh, or finger mountain, 
in Armenia, standing in a large 
plain, 36 miles east from Erivan, 
rising in a conical shape to the 
height of about 12,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and visible 
nearly 200 miles distant. Its 
top is inaccessible on account of 
the perpetual snow. The middle 
part is haunted by tigers ; some 
poor flocks and small monasteries 
are at the foot. 

Archer, a soldier who fought 
with a bow and arrows. Gun- 



powder being a modern inven- 
tion, most of the ancient war- 
riors were archers. 

Archangel, the chief angel 
The Jews supposed that there 
are seven of them, greater in 
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power than the wet, and that the 
fujtfdiaoship of particular nations 
if committed to them. Michael 
was considered the patron of the 
Jews. Dan. 10: 13, 21. The 
name if never used in the plural, 
and some learned men are of 
opinion that it means Jesus 
Christ. 1 Thess. 4 : 16, 

Artto/ra, a star of the first 
magnitude in the constellation 
Bootes, near the north pole. It 
becomes visible in September, 
and sets in March. Job 9 : 9. 
The "*m* o/ Arctunu" are 
probably the inferior stars adja- 
cent. Job 38 : 32. 

Areep'agig, the high court of 
Athens, called Mabs-hill, be- 
cause it was held on that emi- 
nence. It first consisted of nine 
judges, afterward of thirty, and 
finally, about the days of Paul, 
of 600. Their jurisdiction at 
that period extended to religious 
as well as civil affairs. There 
are still to be seen vestiges of 
their seats, cut in the rook. Paul, 
when cited before them on a 
charge of setting forth strange 
gods, preached so ably, that he 
was dismissed, and Dionysius, 
one of the judges, and some 
others, became converts. Acts 17. 

Arimathe'a, a pleasant town 
between Jerusalem and Joppa. 
It is, however, more probably the 
city of Ramah, in Mount Ephra- 
im, called Ramathmm, 1 Sam. 
1 : 1, 19, and by Josephus, Ra- 
matha. Matt. 27 : 67. It is now 
called Ramla. 

Ark, the vessel built by Noah. 
It is computed, from the 



ment recorded in Genesis, to 
have been of the burden of more 
than 81,000 tons. Allowing 18 
inches to the cubit, the length 
was 460 feet, the width 76, and 
the height 46. This rise amply 
sufficed for all the creatures to be 
saved within it, and their food. 
Only such animals as could not 
live in water or -mud, or on the 
floating rubbish, were taken into 
the ark. It had three decks or 
stories, divided into numerous 
stalls or apartments, besides the 
hold, where water and provisions 
were stowed. Calmet reckons 
only 160 species of quadrupeds ; 
of birds there are more in num- 
ber, but smaller ; of reptiles, 
most species can live in the water, 
and so were not taken into the 
ark. The window or windows 
were, by divine appointment, in 
the roof only. The inmates were 
therefore saved the misery of 
seeing the dreadful scenes which 
were around them, and from being 
induced to receive any-person in. 
Gen. 6 and 7. 
Ark tf the Covenant, a chest 

nearly four feet in length, of 
which a good idea may be formed 
from the picture. It contained 
the original stone tables of the 
law, Aaron's rod that budded, the 
pot of manna, and, in after times, 
a copy of the five books of Moses. 
These seem at one time to have 
been kept before the ark, 1 Kings 
8 : 9, and at another, within it 
Heb. 9 : 4. During the captiv- 
ity, these precious articles seem 
to have been lost, except the 
stone tables. The lid of the ark 
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was called the mere y -seat y over 
which rested' the Shechina like a 
visible cloud, in the manner rep- 
resented in the picture. 



Anwfelft, a onntry north of 
Mesopotamia, was reduced to a 
Persian province by Gyrus. After 
the days of Alexander, it became 
free, but was con- 
quered by the Ro- 
mans about half 
a century before 
Christ, and subse 
quently fell to the 
Saraoens. It now 
forms part of the 
Turkish empire.— 
Isa. 37 : 38. 

Armor. (1.) A 
coat of mail. Bom. 
13 : 12. Not be- 
ing proof against 
musket balls, it 
An ark similar to this was j has been disused since the inven- 

made for the second temple; but] tionof gunpowder. (2.) Weapons 

it was destitute of 

the sacred contents 

above mentioned, 

and of the Shechina. 
Armageddon.— 

This word is of 

doubtful import. It 

is thought by Gro- 

tius to mean the 

Mount of meeting, 

and to signify the 

place where ' Con- 
stantino, with a 

christian army of 

98,000 men, con- 
quered Maxentius i I 

with an army of 

188,000 heathen, ' 

which victory was 

so signal and entire, 

that the church was 

wholly freed from 

Maxentius tyran- 
ny. Rev. 16:16. *i 2. Early Greek. S. Greek. 4, 5. Roman. 6. Barbarian. 
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of war. Those formerly used 
were sword, spear, bow and ar- 
row, sling, javelin, Ac. 

Army, a bod j of soldiers. Jew- 
ish armies were not composed of 
regular troops kept for war, but 
were collected as occasion re- 
quired, received no pay, and 
found their own arms and pro- 
visions. The size of some of the 
armies mentioned in Scripture is 
surprising, but profane history 
speaks of some still greater. 
The proclamation mentioned 
Deut. 20 : 5, was always made 
before the Jews gave battle. 

Artaxerx'es, the name of a 
race of Persian kings, as Ptolemy 
was of the Egyptian. The king 
who married Esther, Est. 2, and 
commissioned Ezra and Nehemiah 
to repair the holy city, was prob- 
ably Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
who died b. c. 425, after a mild 
reign of thirty-nine years. He 
who is mentioned Ez. 4 : 7, is 
the Sherdis of Herodotus. 

Asa, a good king of Judah, 
who ascended the throne about 
A. M. 3049. Respectable chro- 
nologists reckon that it was in his 
days that the Argonauts made 
the voyage up the Hellespont. 
See under Bithynia. 

Asaph) a Levite and famous 
musician in the time of David. 
Twelve Psalms bear his name, 
but it is not generally thought 
he composed them. Probably he 
set them to music, or some of his 
descendants did, and called them 
by his name. 

Ashdod, a fortified city of the 
Philistines, lying in the lot of 



Judah, and called by the Greeks 
Azotus. 1 Sam. 5. Acts 8 : 40. 

Ashima, the god of the Ham- 
athites, who settled in Samaria. 
It is not certain what was the 
shape under which he was wor- 
shipped ; probably the ape. 2 
Kings 17" : 30. 

Ash'tarftth, Asktoretk, or As- 
tarte, a famed goddess of the 
Zidonians. 1 Kings 11 : 5. The 
moon, or queen of heaven, Jer. 
7 : 18, was worshipped under 
this name. Cicero calls her the 
fourth Venus of Syria. Perhaps 
she is the JEslar, or Eostre, of 
the Saxons, from whom the term 



Easter is derived. She is va- 
riously represented ; sometimes 
in a long, sometimes in a short 
habit ; sometimes as holding a 
long staff, with a cross at the top; 
sometimes she is crowned with 
rays ; at other times, with the 
horns of a bull ; which, according 
to Sanchoniathon, were emblems 
of the new moon. 

Ash'tareth-kar'naim, a city be- 
longing to the half- tribe of Afa- 
nasseh, eastward of Jordan, about 
six miles from Edrei, where Ghe- 
dorlaomer smote the gigantic 
Rephaims, and where was the 
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residence of Og, king of Barium. 
Ben. 14 : 6. 

islft. (1.) One of the four 
continents. (2.) Asia Minor,* 
lying between the Propontis and 
Euxine, on the north, and the 
Mediterranean on the south ; 
peopled by the offspring of Ja- 
pheth. Peter (1 Epis. 1: 1), 
speaking of Asia in connection 
with Pontus, Cappadocia, Ac, 
probably means Proconsular Asia, 
which included Phrygia, Mysia, 
Garia, and Lydia, and comprised 
the seven churches to which John 
wrote. Asia Minor was anciently 
parcelled out into many small 
sovereignties, which first became 
subject to Persia ; then to the 
Greeks ; and then to the Romans, 
from the Romans it was wrested 
by the Saracens. The ancient 
capital was Mysia, but the Ro- 
mans made Ephesus the seat of 
their government, which they 
administered first by a praetor, 
and afterward by a proconsul. 
The Saracens were, after 300 
years, supplanted by the Turks, 
under whose cruel bondage this 
fine country has been reduced 
. almost to a desert. A revolu- 
tion commenced A. d. 1821, 
which, through the intervention 
of European powers, has termi- 
nated in rendering Greece some- 
what independent. 



* "Asia In the New Testament Is 
always taken for Asia Minor. w 

Whitbt. 

" Asia, one of the largest divisions 
of the Old World, Is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament la the New 
Testament it is always taken for Asia 
Minor, as it Includes Proconsular 
Asia." 

Horne's Imtbod. 

3 



This is thought by some to be 
the country called hies of the Sea, 
in Old Testament prophecies. 
Isa. 42 : 4. Flourishing churches 
were planted here by the apos- 
tles, some of which remain till 
this day, but in a deplorable 
state of error and superstition. 
Missions from this country are 
now maintained there. 

As'kelon, a noble seaport of 
the Philistines, between Gasa and 
Ashdod ; the birthplace of Herod 
the Great. In the time of the 
crusades, it became an important 
post, and was greatly improved 
as well as fortified by Richard I. 
of England. It is now a wretched 
village, called Scotoma, or Scalon. 

Asp, a serpent of fatal venom, 
about a foot or eighteen inches 
long, generally spotted. Deut. 
32 : 33. Dr. Harris quotes the 
ablest critics to show that the 
beautiful passage, Ps. 91 : 13, 
" Thou shalt tread upon the lion 
and the adder," Ac, should be 
rendered " the asp and the ad- 
der ;" and the idea of "tram- 
pling under foot " seems to forbid 
a reference to lions. The Hebrew 
word here used is translated by 
the Septuagint dragon, in some 
places. 

las, a well-known beast of 
burden among the Jews. 

The wild ass, called by the 
Greeks Onager, is a far more 
stately and fleet animal than the 
domestic. They were once com- 
mon in Palestine and Syria. 
They inhabit the mountains of 
Tartary, whence they migrate in 
great herds, at the approach of 
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winter, into Persia and India. 
Ancient princes rode on asses 
decorated pompously. Oor Sa- 
viour assumed the style of roy- 
alty by riding on an ass, but in 
great meekness, and with no 
pomp but the spontaneous effu- 
sions of the people. 

The word ass means, in many 
places, a measure of quantity. 
Thus understood, several obscure 
passages are made plain. For 
example, 2 Kings 6 : 25, means 
that a measure of wheat was sold 
for eighty pieces of silver, or 
forty dollars. In 1 Sam. 16 : 20, 
it is said that David's father sent 
Saul " an ass of bread," for the 
words laden with are added by the 
translators. The Greek poet, 
Sosibius, speaks of a glutton who 
ate in one day " three asses of 
bread." In Exod. 8 : 14, where 
frogs are said to have been gath- 
ered "in heaps," the original 
reads " asses, asses." 

ASSOS, a city of Mysia, oppo- 
site Adramyttium. Acts 20 : 13. 
It is now a poor village called 
Beiram, 

Assurance, a firm confidence. 
When christians possess a strong 
and steadfast belief of God's 
grace in his Son Jesus, and 
wholly confide in him for salva- 
tion, it is called the " full assur- 
ance of faith." Heb. 10 : 22. 
" The full assurance of hope" is 
an undoubting expectation of 
future blessedness. Heb. 6 : 11. 
All christians do not enjoy the 
grace of assurance, but all are 
eommarded to obtain it. 2 Cor. 
13 : 6. Heb. 6 : 11. 1 Thess. 



5 : 21. Some hare certainly en- 
joyed it. Job 19 : 25. Ps. 17 : 
15. 2 Tim. 1 : 12. The only 
proof of its genuineness is a holy 
life. 1 John 2 : 3, and 3 : 14. 

Assyria, an ancient kingdom, 
the boundaries of which varied 
greatly in different ages ; but 
which is generally described as 
having Armenia on the north, 
Persia on the east and south, and 
the Tigris on the west. It was 
founded by Mnus, who began his 
reign, according to Usber, A. m. 
2737, during the period that 
Deborah judged Israel. Its chief 
city was Nineveh. Under Tig- 
lath Pileser, and his immediate 
successors, Salmanescr, Sennache- 
rib, Esarhaddon, Ac, it was a 
powerful kingdom, 1 Ghron. 5 : 
26, but was afterwards annexed 
to Persia. It is now a desolate 
country, and infested with rob- 
bers. Its present name is Cur- 
distan. 

Astrologers, persons who pre- 
tend to foretell events by the 
stars. 

Ath'ens, a very celebrated city 
of Greece, built more than 1200 
years before Christ. Cicero says 
its inhabitants perfected all learn- 
ing and eloquence, and that from 
them humanity, learning, reli- 
gion and laws, were dispersed 
through the whole world ; but he 
adds, " they only knew what was 
right, for they would not do it." 
Plutarch says they were sus- 
picious and vain-glorious. See 
what Paul says, Acts 17 : 16— 
22. It produced Solon, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristides, Demosthenes, 
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Ac, besides many renowned gen- 
erals. 

Atonement The satisfaction 
made by Christ to divine justice, 
by his obedience and sufferings. 
The word thus rendered is more 
commonly translated reconcilia- 
tion. It is by faith that man, 
convinced of sin, looks to the 
merits and death of Jesus Christ, 
and, through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, obtains pardon, peace, 
and holiness. Bom. 5 : 10. 

Axe. The word rendered 



« axe," 2 Kings 6 : 6, is literally 
"iron;" but as an axe is cer- 
tainly meant, the passage shows 
that iron was used for that pur- 
pose by the Hebrews of that day. 
Those which have been found in 
Egypt are of bronze, which was 
very anciently and generally used 
for that purpose. 

Azo'tns, a city in the tribe of 
Dan. Acts 8 : 40. It was for- 
merly Ashdod of the Philistines, 
where the ark of God triumphed 
over Dagon. 1 Sam. 5 : 2. 



B. 



Ba'ftJ, or Bel, signifies lord, 
and perhaps, in the earliest ages, 
was a name applied to the true 
God. It is generally agreed that 
Baal was the sun, and on this 
supposition all allusions to him 



in Scripture may be explained. 
The sun is expressly called Baal, 
2 Kings 21 : 5, 7. The great 
luminary was adored all over the 
East, and this was the first species 
of idolatry. 



It is supposed, but without 
satisfactory reasons, that the idol- 
atry of Baal arose from the de- 
ification of Belus, the first and 
greatest monarch of the Assyri- 
ans. His magnificent temple is 
described by Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus. 

It was a very common name of 
the male idols among eastern 
nations, as Ashtaroth, or Astarte, 
was of their female deities. The 
Moabites, Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, and frequently the 
Hebrews, had their Baal, which, 
from his place of worship, or 
supposed office, had often distin- 
guishing epithets annexed ; as 
Baal-berith, Baal-peot, Baal-ze- 
bub, Ac. Often this name Baal 
was a part of the names of per* 
sons and cities, perhaps to signify 
that the most of them were dedi- 
cated to his service. This the 
pious Hebrews sometimes turned 
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into Bosheth, which signifies 
shame ; thus Jerubbaa is turned 
into Jerubosheth, Judg. 6 : 32. 
2 Sam. 11 : 21 ; Eshbaal into 
Ishbosheth ; Meribaal into Me- 
phibosheth. Baal is oft named 
Baalim, in the plural, because 
there were many Baals; or, at 
least, many images of him. Every 
sort of abomination was commit- 
ted on the festivals of this idol, 
and of Ashtaroth, his mate. In 
his temples was kept a perpetual 
fire ; and altars were erected to 
him in groves, high places, and 
on the tops of houses. Jer. 32 : 
35. 2 Kings 17 : 16. The origin 
of this idolatry is very ancient. 
The Moabites begun their wor- 
ship of Baal before the days of 
Moses. The Hebrews began theirs 
in his time. Num. 22 : 41. 
Psalm 106 : 28. They relapsed 
into that idolatry after the death 
of Joshua, and under the judges 
Ehud, Gideon, and Jephthah. 
Judg. 2: 13; 3 : 7; 6: 25; 
10 : 6. Human sacrifices were 
offered on some occasions. Jer. 
19 : 5. Samuel seems to have 
quite abolished the worship of 
this idol from Israel ; 1 Sam. 7 : 
4. But Ahab and Jezebel, above 
200 years afterward, revived it 
in all its abominations ; 450 
priests were appointed to attend 
his service, and nearly as many 
lor Ashtaroth. It was often re- 
vived in suooeeding generations, 
till after the captivity, and the 
establishment of synagogues, 
since which the Jews have not 
been addicted to idolatry. Greek 
and Soman authors give the name 



Jupiter Bdmt to the Bd wor* 
shipped at Babylon, and which 
may have meant the planet Ju- 
piter. 

Baal-gad, a city in the valley 
of Lebanon. Josh. 11 : 17. Re- 
cent travellers regard it as cer- 
tainly the Heliopolis of the Greeks. 
It is called by the natives Baal- 
bek. It was a city of great splen- 
dor for some centuries, but fell 
into decay about the time of Con- 
stantino. It was sacked by the 
kalif of Damascus A. d. 748, and 
in 1400 was pillaged by Timour 
Beg. It is now a village of 2000 
inhabitants, but its superb ruins 
are the admiration of travel- 
lers. 

Babel* In the year of the 
world 1758, that is, 102 years 
after the flood, mankind being all 
of one language and religion, they 
agreed to erect a tower of pro- 
digious extent aud height. Their 
design was not to secure them- 
selves against a second deluge, or 
they would have built their tower 
on a high mountain ; but to get 
themselves a famous character, 
and to prevent their dispersion 
by the erection of a monument 
which should be visible from a 
great distance. No quarries being 
found in that alluvial soil, they 
made bricks, and used slime for 
mortar. Their haughty and re- 
bellious attempt displeased the 
Lord, and after they had worked, 
it is said, twenty-two years, he 
oonfounded their language. This 
effectually stopped the building, 
procured it the name of Babel, or 
Confusion, and obliged the off 
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spring of Noah to disperse them- 
selves, and replenish the world. 

Geographers are notable cer- 
tainly to identify the tower of 
Babel with any existing ruins ; 
but it is generally believed to be 
the shapeless mass of the Birs 
Ninirudy of which a drawing is 
given below. 



BaVylon, the name of the 
capital of Chaldea, and often 
given to the whole empire. Isa. 
12 : 9—11. It was a city of as- 
tonishing magnificence, built per- 
feotly square, with the streets 
running at right angles. The 
Euphrates ran through the midst, 
from north to south. The statue 
of Jupiter Belusy in the great 
temple, here, is thought to have 
been the same that Nebuchadnez- 
tar erected in the plain of Dura. 
Ban. 3. The famous "hanging 
gardens," as they are termed, did 
not hang literally, but were a 
succession of terraces raised on 
arches of increasing height, till 
they reached the level of the top 
of the city wall, which was 300 
feet high. Nimrod founded the 
3* 



city; Belus enlarged it; and 
Nebuchadnezzar perfected and 
beautified it. During the reign 
of this monarch, Judea was an- 
nexed to the territory of Babylon, 
and the chief men withdrawn 
thence, and settled in Babylonia.' 
This occurred about A. if. 3420, 
and is called in Jewish histo- 
ry the Babylonish 
Captivity. Baby- 
Ik Ion was afterwards 
p captured and rav- 
g aged by Cyrus, A. 
|| m. 3468 ; and was 
te subsequently still 
3£ more injured by 
55 Darius and Xerxes. 
W In the time of our 
k Saviour, it had 
m been wholly aban- 
" doned. The course 
of the Euphrates 
is now changed, and the spot on 
which Babylon stood was for ages 
unknown! It has lately been 
identified by the traveller Lay- 
ard. See Isa. 13, 14, 21, 46, and 
47. Jer. 60. The striking ac- 
complishment of prophecy in the 
conquest, decline, and desolation 
of Babylon, is shown in a very 
interesting manner by Rollin, in 
his Ancient History, Vol. II. A 
chief cause of the total ruin of 
Babylon was the building of Se- 
leucia, 45 miles southward, on the 
banks of the Tigris. This city was 
sometimes called New Babylon. 
It became the capital of Babylo- 
nia,' and in time utteily sup- 
planted the old city ; the brioks, 
Ac, being removed to build 
with. 
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Here the famous Babylonish 
Talmud * wu compiled. 

Babylon the Great is a sym- 
bolical tenn, used in .the New 
Testament, chiefly in the Revela- 
tions ; generally considered to 
mean Rome, 1 Pet. 5 : 13, or the 
popish ohurch and kingdom, Bat. 
16, 17, and 18. 

Baca, the mulberry-tree; a 
valley so called, Ps. 84 : 7, where 
this tree abounded, which grows 
in dry places. The LXX. render 
it the valley of weeping, and the 
Latin Vulgate the valley of tears. 
It does not seem to mean a par- 
ticular valley, but any rough, 
tedious, desert place. Those who, 
«« passing the valley of Baca, 
make it a well," mean either 
those who, in coming up to the 
annual festivals, esteem the sad- 
dest part of their journey pleas- 
ant, in their longing for the 
courts of the Lord, or who, to 
facilitate future travellers, dig 
wells, or pools, to be filled by the 
rains. 

Backslider, one who gradually 
falls back from his religious ardor 
and engagements. When this 
becomes total, it is called apostasy, 
Prov. 14 : 14. Jer. 8 : 5. For 
a full and searching exhibition 
of the scriptural symptoms, causes 
and remedy of backsliding, see 
the Backslider, by Mr. Fuller. 

Badger, a well-known animal, 
mentioned many times in the Old 



* The Jews have two Talmuds", one 
of Jerusalem, the other of Babylon, so 
called from the places where they 
were written. These are compilations 
of their traditionary lav with com- 
mer,ts 



Testament. The word literally 
means hyacinth, or violet color. 
The probability is, that the badger 
is not meant in any of the pas- 
sages where the word is found. 
Its skin is not suitable for cover- 
ing a tent, nor for making shots. 
Ezek. 16 : 10. It inhabits cold 
countries, and is not found in 
Arabia. The great probability 
is, that, as Rosenmuller and 
others contend, the seal is meant. 
Ex. 26 : 14. Numb. 4 : 6—25. 

Balaam, an ancient prophet, 
who became very wicked, and 
practised incantations. Numb. 
22, 23, 24. He counselled Moab 
to seduce Israel to sin, that they 
might bring that curse on them- 
selves which he could not inflict. 
Numb. 31 : 16. To be anxious 
to get gain, even by wickedness, 
is called " the way of Balaam." 
2 Pet. 2 : 15. Allowing of un- 
cleanness, is called " the doctrine 
of Balaam.'* Rev. 2 : 14. 

Balm, a resin or balsam, ex 
tracted from the balm-tree, which 
grows in various parts of Arabia 
and Canaan. The estimation in 
which it was held as a medical 
drug, is not only apparent from 
Scripture, but Pliny, Strabo, 
Diodorus Sioulus, Tacitus, Jus- 
tin, Solinus, and others, celebrate 
its virtues as such. That of 
Gilead was reokoned the best. 
The Arabs sold of it to the Egyp- 
tians, and the Jews to the Tyn- 
ans. Gen. 37 : 25. Ezek. 27 : 
17. Its specific gravity is lighter 
than water. The taste is bitter. 
It is no longer cultivated in Pal- 
estine. But so lately as 1766, 
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lleriti saw it growing in the 
plain of Jericho, and describes 
the process of obtaining the bal- 
sam. It appears to be the tere- 
bintkusy or turpentine tree. 

Bald, literally « a cord, 9 ' any 
tie ; also, a company of soldiers ; 
when applied to the Roman divis- 
ions, it means the thirtieth part 
of a legion. 

Baptism. 1. A christian or- 
dinance, in which is represented 
the washing away of our guilt 
and renovation of our life, through 
a crucified, buried, and risen Sa- 
viour. Bom. 6 : 3, 4, 11. 

2. The entire engrossing of 
the apostles and others in the 
primitive church, by the divine 
Spirit, which filled the place 
where they were, and by which 
they received miraculous endow- 
ments. This species of baptism 
is not now enjoyed by christians, 
as is evinced by their not possess- 
ing the powers which always 
accompanied it. 

3. Overwhelming afflictions or 
trials. Matt. 20: 22. Luke 12: 
60. 

" Baptism for the dead," is a 
very obscure expression. Chry- 
sostom and Theophylaot regard 
it as meaning " in the belief of 
the resurrection of the dead." 
Numerous learned critics under- 
stand it as meaning " on account 
of the dead," that is, Christ. 
Tertullian, the oldest writer who 
gives an opinion on this subject, 
understands the word " for " as 
equivalent to* "on account of" 
the dsad, that is, they, the bap- 
tised persons, had a guarantee, 



or emblem, of their resurrection 
in the act of sinking under and 
rising up from the water. A 
submission to this rite in behalf 
of the dead, was practised, it is 
thought, by the Marcionites,* 
in the days of the apostles. This 
sect denied the resurrection of 
the body, and Paul is thought to 
turn his argument against them 
by his question, 1 Cor. 15 : 29. 

Baptize* 1. To dip or immerse. 
2. To wash, cleanse, or purify by 
immersion. The word has been 
incorporated into our language 
with an English termination. 
Had the word been translated 
into plain English in our Bible, 
there would now perhaps be no 
controversy on the mode of bap- 
tism. Matt. 28 : 19. John 4 : 
2. Acts 2 : 41 ; 8 : 12 ; 9 : 18 ; 
10 : 47, <fcc. 

Barbarian, literally " a stran- 
ger;" a term used by the Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews, respectively, 
to designate all those belonging 
to other nations. It contains no 
implication (as used in Scripture) 
of savage nature or manners in 
those to whom it is applied. 
Acts 28 : 4. 

Barley, a well-known grain, 
anciently used for cattle, and to 
make coarse bread. 1 Kings 4 : 
28. 2 Kings 4 : 22. John 6 : 8 
— 10. It is still used very gen- 
erally for the latter purposes in 
Wales. Pliny says barley was 



* Followers of Marciow, a christian 
teacher of the second century, who. 
being disappointed In his hopes of 
ecclesiastical preferment at Rome, 
united with Cerdo In establishing a 
new sect. 
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the most ancient food of man- 
kind. It was used in the oere- 
monial offerings. Numb. 5 ; 15. 

Bartholomew, literally "the 
aon of Ptolemy," one of. the 
twelve. Matt. 10 : 3. It is 
thought he preached the gospel 
in the Indies. He is probably 
the same with Nathaniel, John 
1 : 46, and 21 : 2. 

Balkan, or Batah^ea, one of 
the most fruitful countries in the 
world, lying chiefly within the 
lot of Manasseh, eastward of 
Jordan. Numb. 32 : 33. Besides 
villages, it contained sixty fenced 
cities. It was peculiarly famous 
for its rich pasture, excellent 
flocks and herds, and stately 
oaks. Ezek. 39 : 18. 

Bath, a Hebrew measure con- 
taining one tenth part of a ho- 
mer, that is, seven or eight gall. 
It seems to be the same as the 
Epha. 

Bay-tree, the tree laurel, from 
which conquerors' wreaths were 
made by the ancients. It is a 
large and elegant tree ; and be- 
longs to the same genus with the 
camphor, cinnamon and sassafras. 
Its leaves are stiff; shining, point- 
ed, and evergreen. Flowers fra- 
grant, fruit worthless. Ps. 37 : 
35. 

Bdellium is usually considered 
to be a fragrant gum, produced 
in the East. Bochart considers 
it to be the pearl ; Reland calls 
it crystal. Gen. 2 : 12. Numb. 
11:7. 

Beasts were divided, by the 
ceremonial law, into olean and 



unclean. The former wtre all 
those which had the hoof parted 
in the middle, and chewed the 
cud. Lev. 11 : 34. This dis- 
tinction, it is thought, prevailed 
even before the flood. The dear 
fat of all beasts was forbidden as 
food, as was the blood in all 
oases, on pain of death. For 
this last reason, animals which 
had died of themselves, or been 
strangled, were not eaten, nor 
those which had been to... by 
impure beasts. Lev. 11. 

The word " beasts" in Kev. 
4 : 5, Ac, should have been 
"living creatures;" and the 
original is so rendered, in other 
places. Ezek. 1:5. Paul, when 
he says he fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, may mean ferocious 
men, who persecuted him. 1 Cor. 
15 : 22. 

Bed. Familiar as this word is, 
few understand its Bible mean- 
ing. Feather beds and hair mat- 
trasses, such as we use, are never 
meant by this word in Scripture. 

The bed of a oommon person 
in the East, such as those whom 
Christ healed, and told to take 
up their bed and walk, is nothing 
more than apiece of floor matting, 
used both to sit and sleep upon. 
Rich persons used pillows, to 
assist in sitting oomfortably by 
leaning on their elbows. 

This explains many passages 
of Scripture ; as Esther 7:8,— 
Haman fell on the mat where 
Esther was sitting. It explains, 
also, all those passages whioh 
speak of washing or baptising 
beds. Ezek. 13 : 18 means "woe 
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to those whe accommodate luxu- 
rious temptations to t£e taste of 
every sort of person to seduce 
him from rectitude, or quiet his 
conscience in the commission of 
crime. See Pillow. 

Beel'zebub, the prince of flies, 
or god of Ekron, worshipped as 
having power over all hurtful 
insects. The name is applied in 
the New Testament to Satan. 
Matt. 10 : 25 ; 12 : 24. Luke 
11 : 15—19. 

Beer'sheba, a city in the 
southern extremity of Canaan, 
as Dan was in the northern. 
Hence the expression " from Dan 
to Beersheba," which often occurs 
in the Bible, meant the whole 
land. 

Beetle, a genus of insects, of 
which there are many species. 
The Egyptians paid it divine 
honors, and we still find its image 
on their obelisks. It is men-' 
tioned only in Lev. 11 : 22. 

Behemoth. Sacred critics are 
not agreed whether this is the 
elephant or hippopotamus. Ele- 



phants are so often exhibited 
through the country, that it is 
needless to describe them here. 



The hippopotamus is shown in the 
engraving. 

Beiroot, or Bayrout, is a 
place which, though not men- 
tioned in Scripture, deserves a 
place here, from its having be- 
come the chief seat of the Amer- 
ican mission to the Holy Land. 
It is a seaport on the Mediterra- 
nean, 14 miles north-east of 
Sidon, and 137 miles north from 
Jerusalem; and has 8,000 inhab- 
itants. The Romanists have long 
maintained a mission here, as 
they have also in other parts of 
this country. 

Beta, a half shekel, from a 
Hebrew word which means to 
divide. Its value was twenty-five 
cents. Every Jew paid a beka 
annually for the support of the 
temple. Exod. 30 : 13. 

Bel, the principal god of the 
Assyrians, Persians, and Baby- 
lonians. The same god is called 
Nebo, Isa. 46 : 1, from the He- 
brew word Neba, to prophesy, be- 
cause it was consulted as an 
oracle. Bel is probably an ab- 
breviation of Baal. 

Belial, literally 
" a wicked, headstrong 
I man." An appella- 
tion of Satan. 

Believe, to have a 
firm trust and con- 
fidence in the truth 
of a report. To be- 
lieve the gospel, is 
to have a full per- 
suasion of the divine authority 
of its doctrines, and a determined 
resolution, by the grace of God, 
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to obey its precepts ; — to re- 
ceive, and rely upon Christ for 
life and salvation. John 1 : 
12. Bom. 9 : 33. A bare assent 
to gospel truths is sometimes 
called belief. Acts 8 : 13. 

Belshaz'zar, a profligate king 
of Babylon, who reigned 17 
years, and was killed by some 
soldiers of Darius, on the night 
of his guilty feast. Dan. 5. 
His kingdom thenceforth passed 
to the Medea and Persians. 

Bere 7 *, a city of Macedonia, 
very populous in the days of 
Paul. Acts 17. It now bears 
the name of Vsria. 

Bernl'ee, the daughter of 
Agrippa the Great. She was 
first betrothed to Mark, son of 
Alexander, governor of the Jews 
at Alexandria. She, however, 
married her own uncle, Herod, 
king of Chalcis. After his death, 
she married Polemon, king of 
Pontus, but left him, and, re- 
turning to Agrippa, 
her brother, lived 
with him in in- 
cest. They sat with 
pomp to hear Paul 
preach. Acts 25. s 

Ber/yl, a gem, re- - 
sembling in many j 
points the emerald, ff 
Its size varies ex- J 
ceedingly ; some ( 
being not larger §j 
than a hair, while ^ 
some have been ^ 
found a foot long, 
and three or four 
inches in diameter. The ordi- 
nary size is about that of a large 



pea. The color is a flue blue, 
often bordering on green. In its 
perfect state, it is about as hard 
as the garnet. Found in the 
East Indies and South America. 

Bestead, an obsolete word for 
conditioned or disposed. Isa.8:21. 

Bethany, a village two miles 
east from Jerusalem, on the road 
to Jericho. 

Bethel, literally "the house of 
God." The place which was so 
named by Jaoob, Genesis 28 : 19, 
was where Abram had pitched 
his tent. Gen. 12 : 8. Jacob 
afterwards resided here. Gen. 
35 : 6. It afterwards became 
the site of an important city. 
Though it was called Luz when 
Abram dwelt there, Moses called 
it Bethel, because, in his day, it 
was only known by that name. 
It was about ten miles north of 
Jerusalem. 

Bethes'da, a pool on the east 
of Jerusalem. The name signi- 



fies "a house of mercy;* 9 SO 
called because a public bath was 
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tare erected, or because God 
graciously bestowed healing vir- 
tue on the pool. As it lay near 
the temple, the sacrifices might 
be washed in it ; but it did not 
thence derive its virtue. John 
5:9. A basin in Jerusalem, 
360 feet long and 130 wide, now 
dry, is generally pointed out as 
the pool of Bethesda, and 
though Dr. Robinson doubts its 
identity, more recent travellers 
seem to have proved the point. 

Beth'horon, a city 12 miles 
north-west from Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem, "the house of 
bread," a eity of Judah, about 
six miles south of Jerusalem. 
It is also called Ephratah and 
Ephrat A,4ts inhabitants Ephrath- 
ites, from its founder. It was 
considerable only for giving 
birth to Ibzan, Elimelech, Boaz, 
David, and chiefly to the Messi- 
ah. Mic. 5:2. It now con- 
tains 1000 inhabitants, most of 
whom are nominal christians. 
Its present name is Beet-la-hm. 

Beth'phage, « a place of figs," 
a small village belonging to the 
priests. It was hard by Bethany, 
and nearly two miles east of 
Jerusalem. Here our Saviour 
obtained the ass for his lowly 
triumph. Matt. 21 : 1. 

Bethsalda, literally " a place 
of fishings" a city of Galilee, 
on the west coast of the sea of 
Tiberias. It was the residence 
of Philip, Andrew, and Peter. 
John 1 : 44. It had a woe pro- 
nounced against it by Christ, 
and was one of the first places 
ravaged by the Romans. Matt. 



11 : 21. It is now called Bat- 
sida. Some think there was 
another place of this name, on 
the opposite coast, near the en- 
trance of the Jordan. 

Beth'shean, a city west of the 
Jordan, known in ancient geog- 
raphy as Scythopolis, — but now 
called Bysan, and containing 
only 70 or 80 houses. 

Betbshemesh, Jer. 43 : 16, 

literally, "the house of the sun," 
was a city of Judah, once be- 
longing to the Philistines. It 
was a very large and populous 
city when the Ark of God was 
there, in the time of Ahaz. 1 
Kings 4:9. It is now a mean 
village callod Ain Shems. 

Betroth, to contract marriage. 
It was often done by parents for 
young children without their 
consent, and sometimes preceded 
the nuptials many years. 

Bewitch 7 , to practise sorcery 
upon, to mislead by delusive 
pretences. Gal. 3:1. See Sor- 
cerer. 

Bewray 7 , to betray, expose, or 
make visible. 

Bible* This word, which does 
not occur in Scripture, means 
literally The Book. An excel- 
lent article on this word is found 
in Buck's Theologis.il Dictioncuy. 
See Scripture. 

Birds were created on the 
fifth day. Like all other crea- 
tures, they are wonderfully 
adapted to their mode of life. 
Such as chiefly fly, have very 
large wings. Such as wade in 
the mud, have long legs, bare of 
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feathers. Sixch as swim, have 
webbed feet. Such as bore trees 
for insects, have strong round 
bills. Such as live on prey, 
have crooked bills, to tear flesh. 
Such as rise high in the air, 
have eyes capable of Seeing the 
smallest worm from a great 
height. Such as grope for their 
food in the mud, where it cannot 
be seen, have flat bills, with the 
nerves running down to the very 
end, so that they have as delicate 
a sense of feeling there, as we 
have in our fingers. Many other 
proofs of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God are found in the 
study of ornithology, as this sub- 
ject is called. Birds are classed 
by naturalists by referring to 
their bills, feet, Ac. Under the 
Jewish dispensation, they were 
divided into clean and unclean. 
It may be observed in general, 
that such as fed on grain or 
seeds, were clean ; while such as 
ate flesh, fish, or carrion, were 
prohibited. The following is a 
list of the unclean : the rest 
were allowed to be eaten. The 
modern names are given on the 
authority of Calmet's Dictionary. 



Eagle, 
Osslfrage, 



Eagle. 



Ospray, 
"^ulti 



iagle 
Vulture. 
Black Eagle, 

Vulture, Hawk. 

Kite, Kite. 

Raven, Raven. 

Owl, ' Ostrich. 

Night Hawk, N Ight Owl. 

Cuckoo, Saf-Saf. 

Hawk, Ancient Ibis. 

Little Owl. Sea Gull, 

Cormorant, Cormorant. 

Great Owl, Ibis Ardea. 

8wan, Wild Goose. 

Pelican, Pelican. 

Gler Eagle, Alcyone 

8tork, Stork, 

Heron, Longneck. 

Lapwing, Hoopoe. 



Birthright, the particular 
privileges enjoyed in most coun- 
tries by the first-born son. In 
eastern countries, especially 
where polygamy exists, the priv- 
ileges are important. In patri- 
archal ages, they were still 
greater, giving a sort of domin- 
ion and priesthood to the pos- 
sessor. 

Bishop, a shepherd, or over- 
seer. In the New Testament, 
the word means a spiritual over- 
seer, having the charge of souls, 
to instruct and guide them by 
the word. It seems to be sy- 
nonymous with Elder, or Pres- 
byter. Acts 20, compare the 17th 
and 20th verses. Titus 1 : 5 — 
7. 1 Pet. 5 : 1, 2. The word 
is applied to Christ himself. 1 
Pet. 2 : 25. 

Blthyn'ia, a province on the 
south of the Euxine Sea, west 
of Pontus and Galatia, north of 
Asia Proper, and east of the 
Propontis, supposed to have been 
settled by Thracians. It was 
formerly called Mygdonia. It 
was famed in the time of the 
Argonautic expedition,* which 
might be during the reign of 
Rehoboam, if not earlier. The 
metropolis was Nicomedia, a 
city famous not only under the 
kings of Bithynia, but also un- 
der the emperors of Rome, par- 



* The Argonautic expedition Is au 
era In ancient history rendered Im- 
portant by the frequency of reference 
made to It by early writers. Sir Isaac 
Newton labored to ascertain the exact 
date of It, and thence to rectify and 
settle all ancient chronology. A suf- 
ficient account of this voyage may be 
found In Gillies' Hiatory a Greece, or 
any Encydopoedia, under the word. 
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ticularly Diocletian, who had a 
palace there, the destruction of 
which bj fire occasioned the 
tenth general persecution of 
christians. Its other important 
cities were Prusa, Iibyssa and 
Xherma. Chaloedon, an ancient 
city in this country, situated on 
the Bosphorus, was famous for 
the ecclesiastical council which 
met in it. At Nice, another of 
its distinguished* cities, one of 
the most celebrated of all chris- 
tian councils was held, A. d. 
325. At a very early period, 
Christianity was here planted, 
and a number of Jews and 
others believed. 1 Pet. 1 : 1. 
Pliny, who described the char- 
acter of christians, was gover- 
nor here about A. d. 106. His- 
torians trace a ohuroh here for 
1000 years after Christ. Indeed, 
there are still a few christians 
in the place. It is now called 
Becktangily and sometimes Bur- 
na. 

Biftorm, a fowl of the heron 
kind. It is common in fenny 
countries, skulks among the 
reeds and sedges, and ordinarily 
stands with its neck and beak 
straight upward. It suffers peo- 
ple to come very near it ; and, 
if unable to escape, will strike 
at them. It flies mostly in the 
dusk of the evening, and makes 
a plaintive noise among the 
reeds. Nineveh and Babylon 
became a possession for the bittern, 
when the spot was partly turned 
into a fen or pool of water. Isa. 
U : 23, and 31 : 11. Zeph. 2 : 
14. 

4 



tiMftem 6, to reproach and 
revile God, by denying or ridi- 
culing his perfections, word, or 
ordinances, and by ascribing to 
him anything base or sinful 
Tit. 2 : 5. Bev. 13 : 6. What 
the unpardonable blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost is, has 
been much controverted. The 
occasion of Christ's mentioning 
it, Matt. 12 : 21—31, has in- 
duced many to think that it con- 
sists only in ascribing his mir- 
acles to diabolical influenoe ; 
when we consider, also, Heb. 6 
4, 5, and 10 : 26—30, it appears 
that an obstinate and malicious 
rejection of Christ, and salva- 
tion through him, notwithstand- 
ing strong convictions of the 
Holy Ghost, is an unpardonable 
sin. 

BlesS) to make happy, which 
properly, is the act of God alone, 
the author of every blessing. 
God blesses, especially, by the 
rich provision which he has 
made in his glorious plan of 
redemption, in the supplies of 
his grace, and by the gifts of 
his Holy Spirit, whereby man is 
enabled to serve him acceptably 
in this world, and to receive a 
fitness for that eternal inherit- 
ance in heaven, where he win 
be perfectly happy in the enjoy- 
ment of God forever. This word 
is often used in an inferior sense* 
and man is said to bless God, 
when, with a grateful heart, he 
praises him for benefits received, 
and lives to his glory. He may 
be said to bless his fellow-crea- 
tures, when he wishes them 
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•very good, and vim hit best 
endeavors to promote their hap- 
piness. 

Blood. The Jews were for- 
bidden to eat blood. Various 
reasons seem to have rendered 
this proper and necessary. It 
is a most unwholesome food, 
in a hot country. It seems to 
tend to cruelty. It was "the 
life '* of the animal. Lev. 17 ; 
11, and so Virgil calls it. Eneid 
ix. 349. It was then common, 
and still is, in those countries, to 
bleed animals, and cook the 
blood for food. The Irish and 
Scotch, in times of famine, do 
so now. But this is cruel, and 
wisely forbidden. 

Boanerges, sons of thunder. 
The sons of Zebedee are called 
so, because vehement in their 
feelings, and. powerful in their 
preaching. Mark 3 : 17. 

Body, the material part of 
man. The term is used in Scrip- 
ture to denote an organized sys~ 
tem of any kind. Hence we read 
of the body of sin, which is to be 
put off when baptized into the 
death of Christ. This is to be 
remembered in order to under- 
stand much of the figurative 
language of Paul relative to 
christian experience and sancti- 
fioation. It signifies, also, the 
church of God, which is the 
mystical body of Christ. 1 Cor. 
10 : 17. Col. 1 : 18. In the 
Lord's supper, the bread is 
oalled the body of Christ, that 
is, the representation of his 
body, and is received as a me- 
morial of his sufferings, and the 



pledge of all the benefits pur- 
chased by his death. 

BoiKed, a word which oeowtt 
but onoe in the Bible, namely, 
Ex. 0: 31, "The flax was 
boiled," which seems to mean 
that it was nearly ripe, and the 
round seed-vessels fully devel- 
oped. 

• BOBMt, a covering for the 
head of Hebrew priests, made 
of linen, somewhat in the form 
of a turban. That of the high 
priest was adorned with gold 
and fronted with the plate 
inscribed "Holiness to the 
Lord." Ex. 28 : 40. 

Book, a volume written or 
printed. The different parts of 
Scripture are called books. They 
were at first written and circu- 
lated separately, somewhat as 
tracts are now. Formerly, plates 
of lead and copper, the bark of 
trees, thin bricks, stone, and 
wood, were used to write upon 
Hesiod's works were written on 
lead ; God's law on stone ; and 
the laws of Solon on planks. 
When these last were used, they 
were generally covered with a 
thin coat of wax, for ease both 
in writing and in blotting out, 
which explains the expression 
of David when he prays that his 
sins may be blotted out as a 
cloud, that is, the record of 
them. Palm leaves, being mora 
convenient as to bulk and por- 
tableness, were afterwards made 
into books, and are still so used 
in India. Then the thin inner 
bark of trees, especially the 
elm; hence the Latin word 
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Ufftr (the inner bark of a tree), 
means also a book. Afterwards 
the Papyrus, or «« paper reed," 
was used. Isa. 19 : 7. Parch- 
nunt was afterwards invented in 
Pergamos. Books of these two 
last substances were Tolled on 
sticks like cloth, and hence the 
word volume, from the Latin word 
volvoy to roll. It was held and 
read in the manner here shown. 



A book thus rolled might have 
several seals, so that a person 
might break one and read till 
he came to another ; whereas, 
if one of oar books had several 
seals, all would be broken if one 
were. This explains Rev. 5. 
Paper, such as we now use, was 
invented about nine hundred 
years ago, and printing was in- 
Tented about four hundred years 
ago. See Paper. 

Beak or Life signifies God's 
recognition of his people, and 
his secure remembranoe of them, 
and is an allusion to the regis- 
ters kept in oities of the names 
of all the regular citizens. Phil. 
4 : Z. Honorable persons, not 
citizens, were sometimes entered 
here, which was giving the free- 
dom of the city. Vagabonds 



and disorderly persons had their 
names erased. Bev. 3:5. 

Booth, a shelter generally 
made of forked poles driven 
into the ground, covered with 
green boughs. Lev. 23 : 42 
During the feast of tabernacles 
the Jews resorted to the country 
and set up booths, in commemo 
ration of the desert wanderings 
of their forefathers. Neh. 8 : 
14. This was a very joyous 
festival, occurring in the fall 
of the year amidst all abun- 
dance, and intended to be 
gladsome in the utmost de- 
gree. Nearly the whole 
population left their houses, 
and, for several days, dwelt 
in booths and tents, with 
^ processions, illuminations, 
^ feasts, songs, and religious 
services. 

Border, a fringe or tassel 
made of wool, and worn by the 
Jews on their outer garments, 
in order that they might be dis- 
tinguished from the Gentiles, 
and be constantly reminded of 
their laws. Mark 6 : 56. See 
Phylacteries. 

Bosses, the thick, strong, and 
sometimes pointed centre of a 
shield or buckler. Job 15 : 26. 
Bottle* Anciently, bottles 
were made of leather, as glass 
was unknown. The skin of a 
goat, pulled off whole, and the 
places where the legs were being 
tied up, formed a convenient bot- 
tle, as shown by the engraving. 
As they grew tender by using, 
new wine, which had not done 
fermenting, could not be safely 
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himself to a bottle in the smoke, 
dried up and withered. Ps. 
119 : 83. 

Bowels, a word used formerly 
very muoh as we now use the 
word heart ; that is, to represent 
tenderness, mercy, Ac. 1 Kings 
3 : 26, 4o. 

Bozrah was a eity situated to 
the eastward of Bashan. 

BrtSS, a word of frequent oo- 
ottrrenee in the Bible. As it is 
well known that this compound 
metal was first made in Germany, 
only six or seven hundred years 
ago, it seems muoh more proper 
to translate the Hebrew word 
nehest, copper. Iron and copper 
were known before the flood. 

There was a compound, very 
unlike ours, called brat*, made 
in early times, and highly rai- 
ned. It consisted chiefly of gold 
and silver, with some copper. 
It was eapable of an exquisite 
polish for mirrors, and may be 
the substance mentioned Job 
37 : 18, and Isa. 2 : 3. Josephus 
speaks of "vessels of brass, 
Aore valuable than gold." 



« Corimthim taw," white waa 
for ages held in the highest es- 
timation, may have been such a 
compound. 

Bwad is a word used in Scrip- 
ture for food in general. Gen. 
3 : 19. Bx. 2 : 20. Bread was 
made in various ways. Sea 
Ovmv. As it was generally made 
by the Jews in thin cakes, it 
was not out but broken, which 
gave rise to the phrase, " break- 
ing of bread," to signify eating. 
See Shew-brkad. 

Breast-plate, a part of the 
high-priest's holy apparel. It 
was about 10 inohes square, and 
consisted of twelve gems, set in 
gold, each gem representing a 
tribe of Israel. They were set 
in four rows. In the uppermost 
were a sardius, topas, and car- 
buncle, for Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi; in the second, an eme- 
rald, sapphire, and diamond, for 
Judah, Dan, and Naphtali ; in 
the third, a ligure, an agate, 
and amethyst, for Gad, Asher, 
and Issaohar ; in the lowest, a 
beryl, onyx, and jasper, for 
Zebulon, Joseph, and Benjamin. 
The reader will find these stones 
described under their respective 
names This breast-plate was 
fastened to the embroidered 
ephod of the high priest, so as 
to hang upon his bosom, and 
was worn only on appointed 
occasions. It was called a " me- 
morial," because it taught the 
priest to bear his people on his 
heart before God, and reminded 
the people of the blessing of the 
ministry 
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k Brig'andine, an ancient kind 
of mail, worn in battle, to secure 
(he. soldiers from sword-cuts. 
Jer. 46 : 4. 

Brother is a term used in 
Scripture for several kinds of 
relations. Lot, who was Abra- 
ham's nephew, was called broth- 
er. So in many other instances. 

Bulrush* See Paper 

Burnt-offering. A " whole 
burnt-offering " was a sacrifice 
in which the victim was wholly 
consumed on the altar. A 
*« burnt-offering *' was the fat of 
the intestines and kidneys, and 
the fat tail of sheep, burnt after 
being sprinkled with salt. The 
right fore quarter was the por- 
tion of the priest, and the rest 
was given back to the offerer, 
who commonly ate it as a feast, 
and invited widows, orphans, 
Levites, Ac, to partake. 

Bury. The Hebrews were 
careful to bury even their ene- 
mies. 1 Kings 11 : 15. Ezek. 
39 : 14. The troublesome pollu- 
tion of dead bodies required it. 
To be deprived of burial, or cast 
into an unclean place, they 
reckoned a terrible calamity. 
When one died, if his friends 



able, he was < 
and, after a proper time, carries 1 
out to his grave ; on a bier if 
poor, or on a stately bed, if rich. 
Dead bodies were arrayed in 
suitable clothes ; but from the 
resurrection of Lazarus, and 
other evidence, it appears they 
were not buried in coffins. The 
Jews sometimes, but not often, 
burned their dead. 1 Sam. 31:12. 
With the Greeks and Romans it 
was the most common mode ; 
but in the earliest ages, all' na- 
tions buried the dead, regarding 
the earth as the most fit recep- 
tacle. 

To be "buried wish Christ in 
baptism" imports our mortifica- 
tion of sin, by virtue of fellow- 
ship with him in his death, 
represented in our baptism. 
The apostle would say, that just 
as Christ closed his mortal ex- 
istence, and was laid in the 
tomb, soon to rise from thence, 
and enter on a new and glorified 
state, so, the baptismal burial 
of the believer is an emblem of 
his renouncing the great pur- 
pose of his past life, and coming 
forth into a new and more ex- 
alted state of being. Bom. 6 : 
4. Col. 2 : 12. 



C. 



Cab, or Kab, a Hebrew meas- 
ure, about equal to our quart. 
2 Kings- 6 : 25. In giving the 
capacity of Hebrew measures, 
authors are followed who seem 
most reasonable ; but it is a 
4* 



subject on which resta great 
uncertainty. 

C»rar, a name which, after 
becoming dignified in the person 
of Julius C<esar % was the appel- . 
lation of his successors on the 
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a* alluded to by this title in the 
Mtw Testament, are Augustus, 
Iiako 2:1; Tmnmius, Luke ft : 
1, and 20 : 22—26 ; CiAUwra, 
Acta 11 : 28 ; and Niio, Acts 
25 : 8. The reader will do well 
to look oat these passages, and 
where the distinctive title i* not 
found in the text, to write it in 
the margin of his Bible. It is 
remarkable that Caligula, who 
succeeded Tiberias, is not i 
tioned. 

CMtrWa is on the ooast of the 
Mediterranean, about sixty miles 
from Jerusalem* Anciently, it 
was a small town, called Stra- 
kmice, or the Tower of Strato, 
snd had an inconvenient, ex- 
posed harbor. Herod the Great 
juilt a noble breakwater, en- 
larged and beautified the place, 
and called it Cduarea, in honor 
of the emperor, his patron. 
Eustbhu, the historian, was born 
here. Here Cornelius lived, 
Ads 10 : 1 ; here Agrippa was 
smitten of worms ; and here 
Agabus foretold Paul's impris- 
onment. Acts 21 : 10, 11. This 
is the GsBsarea mentioned also 
in the following places : — Acts 
8 : 40 ; 9 : 30 ; 12 : 19 ; 21 : 8; 
23 : 23, 33 ; 25 : 4, 13. It is 
now deserted and desolate ; and 
its ruins have long been resorted 
to for building materials re- 
quired at Accho. The name of 
the place, at the present time, is 
KaUaria. 

feSarVa PhlHp'pl stood be- 
tween Sidon and Damascus, near 
the sources of the Jordan. It 



I CAL 

is theesrht ayaaany geogreafeesa 
to be the city called Lm*k, at 
Dm*, in the Old T e st a m e nt . It 
was enlarged and embellished 
by Philip the Tetrarah; and 
hence its double name, — he 
choosing to honor Tiberius Csssar 
and himself. It was the resi- 
dence of the woman healed of 
the issue of blood. Matt. 9 : 
20. It is now an inconsiderable 
village, called Banitu. 

CafaMS, a fragrant reed or 
cane, oommon in the East, and 
growing to the height of two or 
three feet. Its essence consti- 
tuted one of the ingredients of 
the holy anointing oil. Ex. 30 : 
23. Esek. 27 : 19. 

Calf. The passage, Jer. 34 : 
18, 19, contains a very obscure 
allusion to the calf, which is 
made plain by knowing that in 
ratifying a covenant, it was cus- 
tomary to out the victim, gener- 
ally a calf, into two parts, and 
the parties passed between them. 
Hence the covenant, in the above 
passage, was said to be made 
« in presence of the calf." 

Ceiling* (1.) Any lawful 
employment. 1 Cor. 7 : 20. — 
(2.) The general invitation to 
repentance, by the ministry, by 
providence, or by the motions 
of the Holy Spirit on the con- 
sciences of men, whereby they 
are warned of their danger, and 
taught the need of a Saviour. 
Isa. 22: 12. Matt. 22: 14.— 
(3.) That more particular invi- 
tation by the preaching of the 
word, and effectual operation of 
the Holy Spirit, whereby sinners 
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taow, believe, and ©boy the gos- 
pel Bon. 11: 29. 

Calvary, or Golootha, "the 
Place of Skmlh." A small hill, 
on the north tide of Mt. Zkm, so 
•ailed either from its being in the 
shape of a man's head, or beoanse 
H was a place of execution, whieh, 
among the Romans as well as 
Jews, was often done bj behead- 
ing. Jnd. 9 : 5. Matt. 14 : 10. 
The empress Helena built a noble 
eharoh on this spot, which still 
•zists. 

Ctattl, an animal belonging to 
the same genns as the dromedary, 
lama and paoos. It is a native 
of Asia, lives between forty and 
fifty years, subsists on poor and 
scanty herbage, endures aston- 
ishing labors and intense heat, 
can go for many days without 
water, and is extremely docile 
and patient. Of the coarse part 
of its hair *achdoth is made, Rev. 
6 : 12, and very coarse raiment, 
such as was worn by John Bap- 
tist, and is now worn by the Der- 
vishes of the East. Of the finest 
*parts, beautiful shawls, Ac., are 
made. It is the great dependence 
of the Arabs, lor food, clothing 
and labor. No other animal 
could at all supply its place. 
Job, after his affliction, had six 
thousand camels. 

CttiBi In the camp of the 
Hebrews in the desert, the taber- 
nacle was placed in the midst. 
Moses, Aaron, and their families, 
had their tents on the east of it, 
which was considered the front. 
On the south pitched the Kohath- 
Hes ; on the west, the Gershon- 



itos ; on the north, the 3 
ites. Thus it was enomapassed 
by the Levites. In front of tk* 
tents of the priests, on the east, 
was the camp of Judah, Tssachar 
and Zebulon ; on the south, of 
Reuben, Simeon and Gad ; on tha 
west, of Bphraim, Manasseh and 
Benjamin ; on the north, of Daa, 
Asher, and Naphtali. Before 
commencing a march, which was 
only when the cloud moved from 
over the tabernacle, the people 
had three warnings by the silver 
trumpets ; one, to pack up bag- 
gage ; a seoond, to assemble to 
the standards ; and a third to 
begin the march. The camp of 
Judah marched first ; the tabes* 
naole was then taken down ; and 
the Gershonites and Merarites, 
laying the various materials on 
wagons, followed. Next the 
camp of Reuben marched ; tha 
Kohathites followed with the 
more sacred furniture of the 
tabernacle on their shoulders. 
Next followed Ephraim ; and 
Dan brought up the rear. Numb. 
1,2,4,10. 

Caapkire, a white, translu- 
cent, vegetable product, of a 
highly fragrant odor, and aro- 
matic taste. It is procured from 
two species of trees, one of which 
grows in Japan ; the other, from 
which the best and largest por- 
tion of the drug is obtained, 
grows wild in Borneo and Su- 
matra. These trees are of the 
laurel species, but of astonishing 
magnitude, some attaining a 
height of two hundred feet. 
The blossoms diffuse a powerful 
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aid delicious fragrance, and mo 
much used to adorn baths and 
dwellings. Turkish and Egyp- 
tian ladies use the powder of the 
dried leaves to give a red tinge 
to their nails, a practice of great 
antiquity. 

Ca'lUU There were two places 
of this name without Galilee, one 
in Asher, Josh. 19 : 28, the other 
in Ephraim, 16 : 8 ; 17 : 9 ; and 
one within Galileo, about four 
mites north of Nazareth, whence 
Christ went down to Capernaum. 
John 2 : 12 ; 4 : 46. The latter 
still exists, though a small vil- 
lage of only 60 houses. Half of 
the inhabitants are christians of 
the Greek church. 

Canaan, the Scripture name 
of what is now called Palestine, 
or the Holt Land. Its name 
was derived from Canaan, whose 
posterity settled here, and re- 
mained for about seven hundred 
years. Beco ang enormously 
corrupt, they were devoted to 
destruction, and their land given 
to Israel. Its conquest is re- 
corded in the book of Joshua, 
Ac., after whioh it was called 
"The land of Israel." Its boun- 
daries, as generally laid down, 
are Lebanon on the north, Arabia 
on the east, Idumea on the south, 
and the sea on the west. Under 
David and Solomon, its extent 
was greatly increased, by the 
conquest of Amnion, Moab, Edom, 
Ac. 1 Kings 4 : 21—24. It was 
a most beautiful and fertile coun- 
try, and the Jews multiplied in 
it to an astonishing degree. 

Under Bohoboam, a dreadful 



rending asunder of the v< r*j^fi% 

took place, whioh made Judah. 
and Benjamin one kingdom* and 
the remaining ten tribes another, 
1 Kings 12. Jerusalem contin- 
ued the metropolis of Judah and 
Benjamin ; and this kingdom 
adhered to the true God, and his 
proper worship. Samaria became 
the metropolis of Israel, and that 
people worshipped golden calvee 
at Bethel and Dan. These sepa- 
rate kingdoms were often at war, 
to their unspeakable detriment, 
and were often devastated by 
foreign enemies. At last, about 
b. c. 721, Israel was entirely 
overthrown by Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria, after it had stood 
about 254 years, and has never 
since been restored. Judah sur- 
vived as a kingdom about 130 
years longer, and was then, b. c. 
590, entirely conquered by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, who 
carried away with him the most 
important of the people. 

After a captivity of seventy 
years, they returned gradually ; 
their temple and city, which had 
laid in ruins, were rebuilt, and 
they enjoyed peace as a province 
of Persia. When that monarchy 
was overthrown by Alexander, 
Judea (as the whole of Canaan 
was then called) submitted to 
the conqueror. After Alexander's 
death, this country was some- 
times sulject to Syria, and some- 
times to Egypt, and for a time 
asserted and maintained its in- 
dependence under John Hyrcanus 
and his successors. It however 
was forced, about B. c. 63, by 
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Pompey, to submit to the victo- 
rious Romans, who divided it into 
provinoes, and set rulers over 
them. These provinoes, at the 
time of Christ, were Judea, Sa- 
maria, and Galilee. There was 
also a province on the north, 
called Percea, and one on the 
south, called Idumea, which were 
considered as belonging to Pales- 
tine. It continued thus, in pos- 
session of much peace and pros- 
perity, for many years, during 
which the temple was rebuilt 
with great magnificence, and in 
its courts and the renovated 
streets the Saviour taught, and 
wrought his wondrous miracles. 
The infatuated Jews, however, 
after crucifying their Messiah, 
became unquiet and mutinous, 
and drew on themselves the ven- 
geance of the Romans, who, un- 
der Titus, destroyed Jerusalem, 
A. d. 70, and terminated wholly 
the existence of the Jews as a 
nation. 

Since that period, Israelites 
have been found in almost every 
commercial part of the world, and 
not a few have ever continued on 
the soil of their forefathers ; but 
their once beautiful land has been 
constantly suffering under the 
horrors of servitude and frequent 
wars. The Saracens, crusaders, 
Mamelukes, and Turks, have 
ruled it in succession ; and under 
these last masters, who have pos- 
sessed it since the year 1317, its 
sterility and desolation have con- 
stantly increased. Its once noble 
cities are now poor villages, and 



most of its former villages are 
utterly extinct. 

The territory is now divided 
into" two districts, namely, Acre, 
comprising the seaboard, and 
Damascus, embracing the re- 
mainder ; each of which is gov- 
erned by a pacha, or bashaw. The 
population is now very mixed, 
consisting of Turks (who hold 
the chief offices), Syrians, Bedouin 
Arabs, Jews, Copts, Druses, and 
Christians* The last are, gen- 
erally, Roman Catholics, Greeks 
and Armenians. Many monks 
reside here, and most of the chief 
towns have convents. Several 
denominations of christians have 
maintained missions here for s 



years. 

Came. See Calamus. 

Canticles. See Sono of Solo- 
mow. 

C*p«r DtlS, a principal city 
of Galilee It stood on the west- 
ern shore of the Sea of Tiberias, 
in the border of Zebulon and 
Naphtali, not far from Bethsaida, 
and received its name from a 
clear fountain adjacent. Here 
Christ resided and taught, and 
here Matthew was called. It is 
now called Talkume. 

Caphtdr is thought by Bochart 
to be the same as Cappadocia; 
but by Calmet to be Crete. Dent. 
2: 23. 

Cappado / dt, a province in the 
north-eastern part of Asia Minor, 
peopled by the descendants of 
Togarmah, and once forming part 
of the kingdom of Lydia. It 
was famous for horses, mules and 
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leeks; and traded in these with 
the Tyrians. Esek. 27 : 14. 
According to Horodotus, it sub- 
mitted to the Medes, and then to 
the Persians, parts of whose wor- 
ihip the inhabitants incorporated 
with their own idolatry. It after- 
ward formed part of the vas. 
Roman empire. Christianity was 
introduced here in the days of 
the apostles, Acts 2 : 9, and con- 
tinues to this day. At the vU- 
lage of Dacora, in this province, 
was born Eunomius the Arian. 
Some of its early pastors were 
very distinguished for piety and 
learning. 

Capttftty, the state of a per- 
son who is at the command of 
another. God often punished the 
vices and infidelity of his people 
by the different .captivities into 
which they were permitted to fall. 
The most remarkable instances 
are the Assyrian captivity, 2 
Kings 18 : 9—12, and the Baby- 
lonish captivity, Jer. 25 : 12. It 
jg generally believed that there 
was no return from the former 
captivity, and that the ten tribes 
never came back again after their 
dispersion. Christ " led captivity 
captive," Eph. 4:8; that is, our 
Lord, by his victory over death, 
Satan and sin, conquered and 
triumphed over all our spiritual 
enemies and oppressors. Ps. 68 : 
18. Rom. 7 : 23. 2 Tim. 2 : 
26. 

Carbuncle, a gem next in 
value to the diamond. It is 
rarely found, and (as yet) only 
in the East Indies. It is of a 
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bright red color, soiling in ibm 
dark, commonly of the size of a 
small pea. Ezek. 28 : 13. It 
was called by the ancients anthrax, 
or coal, because its appearance 
in the sun was that of a piece of 
burning coal. Its name, car- 
buncle, has the same meaning. 

CartheMish, 2 Chron. 35 : 20, 
a city of Mesopotamia, thought 
to be the same as the ancient 
drcesiunty the modern name of 
which is KerkUh* 

Care, anxious thought, or ex- 
traordinary, cautious concern. 
Man's care is lawful when he 
endeavors to please God, mourns 
for his sins, and regulates his con- 
duct by the word of God ; when 
he is concerned about the welfitfe 
of others, and solicitous for the 
salvation of their souls ; or when 
he moderately takes thought for 
the things of this present life, 
resigning himself, at the same 
time, to the will of God. 2 Cor. 
7 : 11, 12. But it is unlawful 
when he is careful about forbid- 
den things, and makes " provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof ;" or when he has a per- 
plexing care about lawful things, 
to the neglect of the worship of 
God, and distrust of his provi 
dence* Phil. 4 : 6. 

Carmel, though generallj 
spoken of as a single mountain, 
is a range of hills, ending in a 
promontory, which forms the bay 
of Acre. The district was famed 
for fine timber and pasturage. 
2 Kings 19 : 23. The cave is 
stil shown, in which, it is said, 
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■yah resided. There was another 
Oarmel in the lot of Judah. Josh. 



15 : 60. 2 Sam. 3 : 
now called El Kirmd. 



3. It ia 



CaiVAl* ( 1 . ) Things belong- 
ing to the flesh ; worldly things, 
such as silver and gold, and 
tilings needful for sustaining the 
body. Romans 15 : 27. 1 Cor. 
9: 11. (2.) Sensual, or gov- 
erned by sensual appetites. In 
this sense it is applied to such as 
an in a natural, unregenerated 
state, who are enemies to God, 
and given to sensual pleasures. 
John 3 : 6. Rom. 8 : 7. The 
ceremonial law is called carnal, 
because it consisted of such rites, 
ceremonies, ordinances, as only 
related to the body and the puri- 
fying .of the flesh, but did not 
reach the soul. Heb. 9 : 10. 

CtrpiS, the friend and host of 
Faul, when he was at Troas. 2 
Tim. 4 : 13. He is thought to 
have been one of the seventy 
disciples. 

CttHla, the bark of a specter 
of laurel, very common in Su- 



matra, Malabar, and adjacent 
countries ; commonly called cin- 
namon. It was used with other 
drugs as a perfume. Ps. 45 : 8. 
The name is derived from a He- 
brew word,whioh means " stripped 
off," because the bark 'only is 
used. Ex. 30 : 24. Ezek. 17 . 19. 

Castor and PoDax, the fabled 
sons of Jupiter. They were prob- 
ably heroes who cleared the sea 
of pirates, and came, in after 
times, to be worshipped as deities. 
The vessel Paid sailed in, Acts 
28, had their figures carved at 
the prow. Most vessels had the 
image of some gvd on its prow, 
and to this day it is customary to 
have what is called "a figure- 
head." 

Call, a cap, or bag. The word 
is applied to a membrane which 
encloses the heart, Hos. 13 : 8, 
and sometimes to the head-dress 
of females. Isa. 3 : 18. 
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Cedar, a tree of great sise and 
beauty in warm latitudes, and 
much celebrated in the Scriptures. 
It is an evergreen, of slow growth, 
and the timber it produces does 
not decay when preserved from 
damp. A few yet remain on 
Lebanon. They were formerly 
found there in great abundance. 
Bayard Taylor visited them in 
the year 1852. He says, " We 
descended [from the snow-capped 
summit of Lebanon] over occa- 
sional beds of snow, and reached 
the cedars in an hour and a half. 
• • • • There are about three 
hundred trees in all, many of 
which are of last century's 
growth ; but at least fifty of them 
would be considered grand in any 
forest. live of them are un- 
doubtedly as old as the christian 
era, if not the age of Solomon." 

Ce'drn, or Ke'dron, a small 
brook, rising near Jerusalem, 
passing through the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and issuing in the 
Sea of Sodom. As is the case 
with most streams in that ooun- 
try, it is a rapid torrent after 
rains, but dry, or nearly so, in 
the midst of summer. 2 Sam. 
15; 23. Jer.31:40. John 18: 
1. 

Cen'ehrea, a port of Corinth, 
Acts 18 : 18, situated on the east- 
ern side of the isthmus. 

Censer, a pan or urn, in which 
incense was burned. It was made 
in various forms. That here 
represented was most common. 
Where the twenty-four elders are 
said to have golden vials full of 
odors, Rev. 5 : 8, it seems to 



mean censers, not such vials a* 



CeBtvien, an officer who had 
the command over a hundred 
soldiers. 

CesarVa. See Cjesabea. 

Chaftedeiy, a precious stone, 
resembling the agate. There are 
several varieties of this gem. 
(1.) A pale-gray or bluish stone, 
found in Saxony, Hungary, lee- 
land, Scotland, and Asiatic Rus- 
sia. It seems to have been 
originally obtained from Choice- 
don in Bithynia, whence it de- 
rives its name. Rev. 21 : 17. 
(2.) A speoies in which a red 
hue prevails, and which is com- 
monly called Cornelian. It is 
found in various countries, but 
chiefly in Arabia, Surat and Gam- 
bay in India. (3.) There are 
some with white and red alter- 
nate stripes, which are called 
onyx stones. 

The names given by modern 
lapidaries to many jewels, are 'so 
different from their ancient ap- 
pellations, that it is impossible to 
be certain, in all cases, as to those 
which are mentioned in Scripture. 

Chaldea, a oountry in Asia, 
eastward of the north part of 
Judea. Its capital was Babylon. 
It was bounded by Mesopotamia 
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ea Ike north, and Arabia the 
Desert on the west, the Persian 
Gulf and part of Arabia Felix 
on the south. The soil is fertile; 
but rain seldom falls, sometimes 
scarcely any for eight months. 
This deficiency is supplied by the 
annual inundations of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. The inhabitants 
laboriously water the lands which 
lie too high to be overflowed. Its 
ancient name was Shinar, because 
the Lord, by the confusion of 
tongues, did, as it were, shake the 
inhabitants out of it, to people 
the rest of the world. It is now 
called Kaldar. 

Chaldeans* (1.) The inhab- 
itants of Ghaldea ; and (2.) A 
sect of philosophers whose em- 
ployment was to interpret dreams, 
and foretell future events. 

Chameis, a goat. The exact 



species which is so called in Ike 
Scriptures, cannot now be asoer* 
tained. Deut. 14 : 6. 

Chapiter, an ornamental finish 
to the top of a pillar. 2 Kings 
25 : 17, Ac. 

Charger, a large dish, or, as 
we should now call it, a salver, or 
waiter. Numb. 7 : 17. 

. Charity, a principle of love to 
God, and benevolenoe to men, 
which inclines the possessor to 
glorify God, and to do good to 
others. Its distinguishing char- 
acteristics may be seen, 1 Cor. 
13. The word is never used in 
Scripture to mean alms-giving, or 
an indiscriminate regard for other 
denominations, but always means 
love. 

Chariot. The earliest notice 
of chariots in Scripture, is Gen 



41 : 43. They were very common 
in the East, and were much used 
in war. They had two wheels, 
and no cover ; being drawn by 
one, two, or three horses. 
The word rendered "chariot," 
5 



in Cant. 3 : 9, is one which oc- 
curs nowhere else in the Hebrew 
Bible ; though chariots are so 
often mentioned. It literally 
means "moving couch," and 
most probably was a palankeen. 
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Mow is a representation of one 
of these, such as was then com- 
mon in Egypt. It is taken from 
an Egyptian drawing. 



Charran* See Haran. 

Chastisement, the correction 
of an offender, either by word 
or deed. The " chastisement of 
onr peace," Isa. 53 : 6, signifies 
that punishment which was laid 
upon Christ by God's justice, and 
by which our peace, that is, onr 
reconciliation to God, was to be 
procured. 

Cheerftlaess, gladness of heart ; 
gayety of disposition ; freedom 
from dejection, or gloomy 
thoughts ; also contentment in 
present oiroumstanoes. 

4)he / mosh, a Moabitish idol, 
supposed by some to be the sun, 
but others have thought it was 
the same as Bacchus. 

Chertlhites, Philistines who 
were made guards to the king, 
and executioners. Bee Pble- 

THTTES. 

Cherub, the singular of Cheru- 
bim, a word of double derivation, 
bit seeming to mean knowledge. 



It is thought by some that the 
Egyptian sphinxes and the winged 
bulls lately disinterred by Layard, 
at Nineveh, were imitations of 
the Hebrew cherubs. 
Grotius, Boohart, and 
Spenoer,suppose they 
resembled an ox or a 
calf. Others desoribe 
' them as represented 
in a form compounded 
of a man, an eagle, 
an ox, and a lion* 
Heb. 9: 6. God's 
riding on Cherubim, 
means his using them 
"" in the dispensations 
of providence. Ps. 18 : 10. His 
dwelling between the Cherubim, 
means the presence of the She* 
ohinah, or glory over the mercy- 
seat of the ark. Ps. 80:1. 

Chios, an island of Greece, 
famous once for its Malmsey 
wine, and more recently for its 
literature. The place was almost 
ruined, and great numbers of its 
inhabitants were massacred by 
the Turks, in the late revolution* 
Its modern name is Scio. Acts 
20 : 15. 

Chlfltea, the Jews' third civil 
month* See Month. 

Chlttim, a country concerning 
the place of which there has 
been much dispute. The proba- 
bility seems to be, that it means 
the islands of the Mediterranean, 
especially those of Greece. Jo- 
sephus understands by it the 
island of Cyprus. Numb. 24 : 
24. 
Chlnn, the name of an idol, 
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by Israel It fa 
thought to be &tfw». Amos 5 : 
26. 

Cherm/da, a city near Oaper- 
mm. It is now called TeU-ovi. 
Matt. 11 : 11. 

Christ, literal! j "the anoint- 
erf." The practice of anointing 
priests and kings has been com- 
mon in all ages ef the world. 
Oar Saviour was emphatically 
"the Anointed One," and as 
swoh, in his two natures, human 
and divine, perfected a priestly 
work, which saves unto the ut- 
most all that come unto God by 
trim. Heb. 7: 25. He never 
was externally anointed, or other- 
wise introduced into the outward 
priesthood. At the last day, he 
will judge the world. Acts 17 : 
31. 2 Tim. 4 : 1. 

CfcrtRkfeg, Two books . of 
Scriptures are so called, the writer 
of which is not now known. Nor 
Is the time when they were writ- 
ten oertain ; but the orthography, 
the style, and the mots given, 
indicate it to have been after 
Jeremiah. The Jewish tradition 
that they were written by Ezra, 
is not improbable. They are 
evidently compiled under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, from 
copious registers and documents, 
which, being uninspired, have 
not been preserved. The first 
book traces the Israelites from 
Adam to David. The second, 
relates the progress and dissolu- 
tion of the kingdom of Judah, 
and the return of the Jews from 
the Babylonish captivity. They 
form an abridgment of all the 



sacred history, down to tie re* 
torn of the Jews from their first 
captivity ; embracing a period of 
about 3468 years. They omit 
what is largely related in other 
Old Testament books, and supply 
details not there given ; and, in 
a great multitude of cases, throw 
muoh light on passages in the 
former books. 

Chrys'eflto was probably the 
ancient name of the gem now 
called topaz. The stone now 
called chrysolite is seldom found 
larger than a pin's head. It was 
the tenth in the breast-plate of 
Aaron, and bore the name of Zeb- 
ulon. Rev. 21 : 20. 

ChrysVprBMS, a precious stone 
of a grass-green color, found 
chiefly in Silesia. Rev. 21 : 20. 

Chireht The word so ren- 
dered was anciently used to sig- 
nify any public meeting of citi- 
zens. It is thought by many 
that the place of sacred meeting 
is so called, in 1 Cor. 11 : 18, 22; 
14 : 34. As the word is used in 
the New Testament, it has for 
the most part two significations. 
(1.) The whole of the elect in 
heaven and earth, which is 
Christ's spouse, or body, and is 
what we call the invisible church, 
because we cannot now know with 
certainty who belong to it, — or 
the catholic, or universal church, 
because it embraces the truly 
pious in all the earth. Matt. 
16 : 18. 1 Cor. 6 : 4. Col. 1 : 
18. (2.) A particular bcdy of 
men, who are wont to meet to- 
gether in one place, to profess, 
worship, and serve the Lord 
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Ofcri*. Sue* were the churches 
ef Ephesus, Smyrna. Jerusalem, 
Borne, Ac. Acts 8 1. Col. 4 : 
16. Rer. 1 : 4. Thus we read 
also of ohurohes in particular 
houses. Rom. 16 . 6. Col. 4 : 
16. The followers of Christ, who 
are here in a state of spiritual 
warfare against the world, the 
flesh and the devil, are called, 
by ti.eologians, the church mili- 
tant ; but those in heaven, whose 
conquest over sin and death is 
complete, and who are rewarded 
with eternal blessedness, are 
styled the church triumphant, 

QlieU, a province on the north- 
eastern extremity of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Near Jksus, one 
of its great cities, was fought one 
of the famous battles of Alexan- 
der. Cicero was its proconsul. 
In Tarsus, its metropolis, Paul 
was born. It produces superior 
saffron in great quantities, and is 
now called Caramania, 

Cinnamon, a species of laurel. 
What is sold in the shops, under 
this name, is the bark, and is 
obtained from Ceylon and Mala- 
bar. It was one of the ingre- 
dients of the holy oil. 

Cfreandse, to out off the fore- 
skin, according to the command- 
ment given to Abraham, as a sign 
of that covenant which God had 
entered into with him, that out 
of his loins should proceed the 
Messiah. To be spiritually oir- 
oumcised, or to be the spiritual 
seed of Abraham, is to have the 
thing signified by that ceremony, 
and to perform all those duties 
which circumcision was designed 



to enforoe, — namely, to fc s li iw 
in the Messiah, to put off the old 
man, and to serve him as new 
creatures, which is signified by 
our acceptance of the ordinances 
of the gospel, and submission to 
them. Phil. 3:3. 

Circumcision was by no means 
peculiar to the Jews, but was 
practised by the Egyptians, 
Arabs, Ac, and continues to be, 
in several oountries, to this day. 

Cittoft, in the Old and New 
Testament, generally means, not 
merely an inhabitant or dweller 
in a city, but one admitted to its 
corporate privileges. Citizenship 
was sometimes derived from birtk 
(the parents of a child conveying 
it to him), and sometimes ob- 
tained by purchase; both of 
which sources are alluded to in 
Acts 22 : 28. Roman emperors 
sometimes bestowed citizenship 
as a favor, or reward, on indi- 
viduals, cities, and whole prov- 
inces. 

Claudia, a small island on the 
coast of Crete, mentioned Acts 
27: 16, which is now called 
Qozxo. 

ClaidiflS. See Oesar. 

Cleajl, pure, free from defile- 
ment. Grain is clean when freed 
from the chaff. Isa. 30 : 24* 
Clean beasts and birds were those 
which God judged it proper for 
his people to eat. See Bieds and 
Bsasts. 

Under the New Testament, to 
the pure all. things are pure ; that 
is, all food is clean if we eat it 
with thankfulness and prayer. 
Cleanness of teeth, in the Old Tes- 
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i the wank of any- 
thing to eat. 

CtaMBt, a christian mentioned 
PhlL 4:3. It is supposed that 
he is the same with the C/emai* 
J&Mne***, famous in church his- 
tory as the chief uninspired 
writer of the first century. Many 
productions are attributed to him, 
only one of which, a letter to the 
Corinthians, is universally ac- 
knowledged to be genuine. 

Cle'tphas* Two persons of 
this name are mentioned in the 
New Testament, and must not be 
confounded. (1.) Alpheus, father 
of James the Lass, and husband 
of the Virgin Mary's sister. This 
is the one mentioned Matt. 10 : 
3 ; Luke 6 : 15 ; and John 19 : 
25. 

(2.) A disciple who walked 
with Jesus to Emmaus, after the 
resurrection. Luke 24 : 18. 
Alpheus is said to have been 
the brother of Joseph, our Lord's 
reputed father. He was the hus- 
band of Mary, sister of the 
blessed Virgin, and was the father 
of Simon,, and James the Less, 
and of Jude, and Joseph, or 
Joses, the oousin of Christ. 

Clothes* See Raimbnt. 

COftkU A pot of oharooal was 
wed at our Saviour's trial for the 
men to warm themselves, who 
had been exposed to the night air 
and dew in apprehending Christ. 

It has been always presumed 
that when coal is mentioned in 
the Bible, oharooal is meant ; and 
doubtless it is so generally. But, 
from very recent disclosures, it 
it evident that stone coal was 
5» 



need anciently i» Syria. It he* 
been found on Leban o n, and a* 
this time (1853), a mine it ac- 
tually worked at Cornale, eight 
miles from Beiroot. In 1837* 
4000 tons were taken out. 

Cockatrice, a serpent of great 
venom ; probably the Cobra dt 
Capello. Prov. 23: 32. The 
prophecy, Isa. 11 : 6 — 8, seems 
to have been obscurely known to 
the ancient Hindoos. Their god 
Krisknu is represented as playing 
on a flute with such charming 
melody, that before him stand, in 
one peaceful group, a young ox, 
a tiger, and a serpent. 

Cockle* The word occurs only 
in Job 31 : 40, where it is ren- 
dered by the Chaldee paraphrase 
noxious herbs, Miohaelis calls it 
aconite, a poisonous plant. Bishop 
Stork and Mr. Good translate it 
nightshade. The original word 
imports not only a noxious weed, 
but one of % fetid smell. 

Cogitations, meditations, con* 
temptations, purposes. Dan. 7 : 
28. 

Collops, siloes or lumps ; masses 
of mt on the ribs, Ac. Job 15 ? 
27. 

Coloe'tt, a city of Phrygia 
near Laodioea. Col. 2 : 1, ana 
4 : 13. Paul sent the christian* 
here an inspired Epistle. The 
city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the tenth year of Nero; 
that is, A. d. 6? ; but was imme- 
diately rebuilt The huge Mt. 
Cadmus rises close in the rear. 
The modern name of this place 
iaKonos. 
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, an epistle by Paul, 
Who, though he aeems not to hare 
founded the Church, was con- 
sulted by it (through Epaphras, 
their messenger to him while im- 
prisoned in Borne), touching some 
doctrines preached among them 
by false teachers. They seem to 
have inculcated the worship of 
angels, abstinence from animak 
food, Jewish rites, long fastings, 
Ac. 

Whoever would understand this 
Epistle and that to the Ephesians, 
must read them together. The 
following passages are given as 
specimens of the manner in which 
one serves as an exposition of the 
other. Standing alone, in either 
epistle, they are susceptible of 
diverse interpretations ; but read 
together, can scarcely be misun- 
derstood. 



EPHESL4N8. 

1 : 6, 7, 

1: 10. 

1 : 15, 16, 

1:22, and 3: 10, 11, 

2:1, 

2: 13-16, 

8:1, 

3:3, 

4:2-4, 

4:16, 

4:22—25, 

4 : 17-21, 1 : 21, 

4:29, 

4:32, 

4:31, 

5:6, 

5:6, 

5:7,8, 

5 : 15, 16, 

6:18 ' 20 J. ** , 
5 : 21—23, and 6 : 1- 

6: 18-20, 

6 : 21, 22, 

Comforter, a title given by our 
Saviour to the Holy Spirit. John 
14 : 16. 

Communion, the oonoord af 
doctrines or opinions in several 
persons. The act of reoeiving 



COLOSSIAKS. 
1:14. 
1 : 19, 20. 
1 : 3, 4. 
1 : 16-18. 
1 : 21. 
20, and 2: 14. 
1:25. 
1:26,29. 
2 : 12-15. 
2: 19. 
3:9,10. 
and 2 : 6, and 3 : 8. 
4:6. 
3:12,13. 
3:8. 
3:5. 
3:6. 
3 : 7, 8. 
4:5. 
3:16,17. 
3: 18—25. 
4:2-4. 
4:7—9. 



I 4DO* 

the Lord's Supper, thai tigs «f 
our fellowship with Christ. 1 
Cor. 10 : 16. The oommunion of 
saints is that fellowship whisk 
the saints have with Christ by 
faith, and among themselves by 
love. 1 John 1 : 3. Acts 4 : 32, 
34, 35. 

CtmpMf ; the instrument so 
called, used now by navigators, 
was wholly unknown to the an- 
cients. The expression, "fetok 
a compass," Acts 28 : 13, means 
to go round, and not directly to a 
place. The carpenter's compass 
is mentioned Isa. 44 : 13. 

Concision, a term used in 
referenoe to persons who would 
cut asunder, or make schisms in, 
the church of Christ. Phil. 3 : 
2. Rev. 2 : 9. 

Conenblne, a term used in 
Scripture to signify a lawful wife, 
but of an inferior grade. She 
differed from a proper wife, in the 
solemnity of marriage, having no 
dowry, and not sharing the gov- 
ernment of the family. 

Condemnation, the act of pass- 
ing sentence against a person, by 
whioh he is doomed to punish- 
ment ; — the punishment itself. 
Among the Greeks, condemnation 
was signified by a black stone, 
and acquittal by giving a white 
stone, to which an allusion is 
made in Rev. 2 : 17. In the 
same manner white and black 
balls are now often used in so- 
ciety elections. 

Coney, a small animal which 
seems, from the allusions to it in 
Scripture, to have been common 
in Palestine. As the name is 
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row obsolete, it has become a 
matter of dispute what animal is 
meant. Brace is cunfident it is 
the ashkoko, found in Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Palestine, and parts adja- 
cent. Its size is rather less than 
that of a cat. It has neither 
tail nor voice, and shews the cud. 
It is remarkably inoffensive and 
timid, feeding only on roots and 
fruits, <fcc, but escapes its ene- 
mies by running into holes inac- 
cessible to larger animals. Bo- 
chart, Pennant, and other authors 
of high authority, consider the 
jerboa to be the coney of Scrip- 
ture. This animal is about the 
size of a rabbit, and has a long 
tail. Its form and common pos- 
ture are shown by the engraving, 
which supersedes the neoessity 
of a particular description. The 
Arabs call it mountain rat, and 
esteem its flesh a great delicacy. 



The editor of Calmet inclines 
to regard the ashkoko as the 
coney of fcjripture, Lev. 11 : 5. 
Psalms 104 : 18. Prov. 30 : 24, 



26, Ac., and the jerboa as the 
mouse mentioned Lev. 11 : 29* 
1 Sam. 6 : 5, Ac. 

Confess, openly to acknowl- 
edge. Jesus Christ will confess 
his people at the last day, that 
is, publicly own them as his chil- 
dren and faithful servants. Luke 
12 : 8. They confess him before 
men, when, notwithstanding all 
danger and opposition, they 
openly profess and adhere to his 
truth, observe his ordinances, and 
walk in his way. Matt. 10 : 32. 
To confess God, is to praise and 
thank him. Heb. 13 : 15. To 
confess sin, is candidly to ac- 
knowledge our guilt before God, 
who can pardon or punish us ; or 
to our neighbor, whom we have 
offended, or who can give us 
proper instruction and comfort. 
Ps. 32 : 5. James 5 : 16. Matt. 
3: 6. 

' Papists utterly pervert the 
christian duty of confessing our 
sins one to another, by substitut- 
ing auricular confession, or con- 
fession to a priest, who pretends to 
forgive sins. This sinful custom 
produces the most injurious con- 
sequences both to the penitent 
and the priest. The Scripture 
duty applies to all whom we may 
injure or offend. 

Conscience, that faculty of 
our mind, which compares quali- 
ties and actions with the law of 
God, and decides on the good or 
evil tendency according to its 
degree of light. Bom. 2 : 15. 
A conscience is called good, when 
it discerns the will of God, and 
urges obedience to his law, from 
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fotpel motives. 1 Thn. 1 : 6. 
It is called "pure," and "purged 
from dead works," when, by the 
application of Jems' blood, it is 
freed from the sentence of death 
due to sin, delivered from the 
slavery of indwelling corruption, 
and, by the instruction of the 
Holy Ghost, is rendered clear in 
its views, holy in its aims, and a 
vigorous opposer of everything 
sinful. 1 Tim. 3 : 9. Heb. 9 : 
U ; 10 : 2, 22. 

CoifeM, to despise, to reject 
with disdain, as the wicked do 
God, Ps. 10 : 13, and his law, Ps. 
107 : 11. 

Otlvenftteft, discourse. It is 
commonly used in Scripture to 
mean deportment, or the general 
tenor of a person's life. Bph. 
4 : 22. 1 Pet. 3 : 16. 

Canversfoft, a turning from 
one manner of life, or set of 
prirciples, to another. Acts. 15 : 
3* In the Gospels, the word is 
used to signify the entire change 
which religion produces in the 
disposition, principles, and be- 
havior. Without this change 
we cannot enter heaven. Matt. 
18:3. 

CoiTlct, or Cowmen, to per- 
suade one of the troth of any- 
thing. Acts 18 : 28. The Holy 
Spirit does this, when it applies 
the law to the conscience, and 
produces genuine repentance. 

Coto, a small island in the 
Mediterranean, near the south- 
west point of Asia Minor. Hip- 
pocrates, the famous physician, 
and Apdlts, the eminent painter, 



were natives of this island. II 
is now called Sta*cor*. 

Copper, a metal, known and 
wrought before the flood. Where 
the word bras* occurs, it should 
be rendered copper. 

C#T, a Hebrew measure, equal 
to about six bushels. Some com- 
putations make it much more. 

Cor'al) a hard, cretaceous, ma- 
rine production, resembling a 
plant. It is of various colors, 
white, black, and red ; the latter 
is the sort usually called coral, 
and is the most valuable. It 
was anciently held in high es- 
teem. The word ooours only in 
Job 28 : 18, and Bzek. 27 : 16. 

OortaB, a gift t> religious pur- 
poses. Mark 7: 11, 12. The 
Pharisees, in the days of Christ, 
taught that a man might escape 
all obligation to support his in- 
digent parents, by saying of his 
property, "Be it oorban." In 
this case, if he did not give his 
property at that time to the tem- 
ple, he was bound to do so at his 
death, though his parents should 
'thus be left destitute. Thus did 
they "make void the law" of 
honoring their father and their 
mother, "through their tra- 
ditions." Mark 7: 13. 

Coriander, a strongly aromatic 
plant, bearing a small round 
seed, fragrant to the smell, and 
of an agreeable taste. Ex. 16 
31. Numb. 11:7. 

Corinth, one of the richest 
cities of Greece, and capital of 
Aohaia. Its commodious haven, 
and advantageous location, gave 
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it * va*t ootnmeroft, and 
wealth Boring a var with 
Some, L. Mummius burnt it to 
the ground, a. m. 3827. It mm 
afterward rebuilt under the au- 
spices of Julius Caesar. It fell 
into the hands of the Turks, under 
Mahomet II. Paul preached here 
nearly two years. Acts 13 : 1. 
It is now called Corinto. 

Corinthians. The two epis- 
tles under this name were written 
by Paul to the christians at Cor- 
inth, where he had preached with 
great success. Acts 18. False 
teachers had led them into great 
errors, which he here exposes and 
denounces. The nature of these 
errors may be best learned from 
the epistle itself. 

Paul visited Corinth the second 
time after writing these letters, 
Acts 20 : 2, 3, and made collec- 
tions for the brethren in Jerusa- 
lem. 

Cormorant, a water fowl, about 
the size of a goose. It lives on 
fish, which it catches with aston- 
ishing skill. It is of shy and 
solitary habits. Zeph. 2 : 14. 

fori, the generic name in 
Scripture, for grain of all kinds. 
Parched corn still constitutes an 
important and not unpleasant 
part of the food of the Arabs of 
Palestine, <fco. See Threshing. 

Cotes, folds for sheep. 

Council, a tribunal frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament. 
The Great Council, so called, did 
not consist of the 72 elders who 
were originally appointed to as- 
sist Moses in the civil administra- 
tion of the government, but was 



instituted in the time of the 
Maooabeea.* It consisted of chief 
priests, elders (who were, per* 
haps, the heads of the tribes or 
families), and scribes, amounting 
in the whole to 72 persons, and 
is called by Jewish writers, the 
Savhbdrix. This council pos- 
sessed extensive authority, taking 
cognizance not only of religious 
matters, but of appeals from in- 
ferior courts of justice, and of the 
general affairs of the kingdom 
After Judea became a Roman 
province, the council was deprived 
of the power of inflicting capital 
punishments, for which reason 
they delivered our Saviour tc 
Pilate, demanding his death. 
The stoning of Stephen was in 
consequence, not of a decree of 
the council, but of a riot. Ac's 
7 : 57, 58. This is the tribunal 
mentioned Matt. 5 : 22, and 27 . 
1. John 11 : 47, Ac. 

Course. See Abia. 

Conrt, an enclosed space near 
or within a house. That round 
the tabernacle was formed of pil- 
lars, and curtains hung by cords. 
The method of building private 
houses in the form of a hollow 
square, made the court in the 
inside. See Temple. 

Covenant, an agreement to do 
some particular thing. The prom- 



* The Maccabees were a race of 
princes who united in their family the 
regal and pontifical offices. They 
were men of distinguished prudence 
and valor, who, having delivered Is- 
rael from the yoke of Assyria, governed 
honorably for 126 years, when (about 
5t> years b. c.) their country was con- 
quered by Pompey, and made tribu- 
tary to Bome. They are frequently 
called in history the Atmoneanprince*. 
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bt to Noah that the waters 
should no more destroy the earth, 
if called a covenant. Gen. 9 : 9 
—17. God also made a covenant 
with Abraham, that he should 
have a numerous seed, Ac. (Jen. 
16: 2—9. The law given on 
Mount Sinai was another cove- 
nant. Deut. 4 : 13. The cove- 
nant of redemption, and salvation 
by grace, is called a new and 
better covenant, Heb. 8 : 6, 8, in 
respect to its dispensation, and 
manner of manifestation ; its be- 
ing ratified by the actual suffer- 
ings and blood of Christ, and 
freed from former ceremonies ; 
its containing a more full revela- 
tion of religion, and being at- 
tended with a larger measure of 
the gifts and graces of the Spirit, 
while it is never to wax old, or 
be abolished. 

COYctOOSnesS, an eager, un- 
reasonable desire of gain ; a 
longing after the goods of an- 
other. It is called idolatry, Col. 
3 : 5, because the covetous man 
places that delight and confidence 
in riches, which are due only to 
God. This sin is expressly for- 
bidden in the tenth command- 
ment. 

Cracknels, a sort of seed-cakes, 
or buns. 1 Kings 14 : 3. 

Crete, an island at the mouth 
of the JSgean Sea, between 
Rhodes and Peloponnesus. Acts 
27 : 7. Jupiter is said to have 
been brought up here, and also 
buried. It was the seat of legis- 
lature to all Greece. There were 
once 100 cities on the island. 
The inhabitants were exceedingly 



addicted to lying. Tit. 1 : It 
The gospel converted many per* 
sons here. Tit. 1 : 5. It is now 
called CtmdUh 

Crtepilg-piiiS, curling irons 
for the hair. Isa. 3 : 22. 

Cr«3Bj a sort of gibbet, con- 
sisting of two pieces of wool 
placed across each other, in the 
form of f or X« That of our 
Saviour is said to have been of 
the former kind. It was a com- 
mon punishment among the Syr- 
ians, Egyptians, Persians, Afri- 
cans, Greeks and Romans. With 
the Jews, it was not used at all ; 
hanging on a tree being an exe- 
cution of a different kind. It 
was therefore no inconsiderable ' 
proof of the divine Providence, so 
to order matters as that Jesus 
should suffer this death, according 
to prophecy. It was exceedingly 
painful and lingering. First, the 
criminal was scourged with cords* 
often with bones at their end. 
Next he bore his cross, or part 
of it, to the place of execution. 
Crucified persons were sometimes 
bound to the cross with oords, as 
St. Andrew probably was; but 
more commonly, nails were driven 
through the hands and feet. 
Sometimes persons were crucified 
with their heads downwards. In 
this manner, it is said,* Peter 
desired to be crucified, not think- 
ing himself worthy to die like his 
Master. An inscription, repre- 
senting the cause of the punish- 
ment, was ordinarily written on 
a tablet at the top of the cross. 
It is often said that the criminal 
was fastened to the cross before 
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* was raised. This was probably 
the case when cords wen need. 
But the jar of forcibly settling 
the cross in the ground would 
have broken off a body fastened 
with nails. A piece of wood 
usually jutted out under the feet, 
or a large peg was inserted half 
way up the cross, to serve as a sort 
of seat. It is observable, how 
the inscription on the cross of 
Christ, instead of charging him 
with a crime, plainly hinted his 
innocence and Messiahship ; nor 
could ,the heathen governor be 
prevailed on to alter it. The 
word is used metaphorically for 
the whole of Christ's sufferings, 
but especially those on the tree 
or cross. Heb. 12:2. 

Crown, an attire or dress for 
the head. Those used in the 
games were made of parsley, 
pine, flowers, Ac. Those for 
kings* of gold adorned with gems. 
Metaphorically, that is a crown 
which gives glory or dignity. 
Thus Jehovah was a crown of 
glory to Judah. Isa. 62 : 3. 
Christ is said to have a " crown 
of gold," and " many crowns," 
meaning his ineffable grandeur 
and sovereignty. Rev. 19 : 12, 
4c. Converts are thus a crown 
to ministers. Phil. 4:1.1 These. 
2 : 19. See also Prov. 12 : 4 ; 
17 : 6, and 27 : 24. 

Cradfy, to put to death by the 
oroes. A Roman mode of exe- 
cuting slaves, but considered a 
very infamous death for soldiers 
or citizens. Figuratively, it 
Beans to subdue our evil propen- 
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€nse, a small vessel for hold- 
ing liquids. The common forms 
are given in the cut ; one being 
covered with wicker work, the 




other with a hairy skin. East- 
ern travellers are always pro- 
vided with them. 1 Sam. 26 : 
11. 

Crystal, a hard, transparent, 
and colorless fossil, of a regularly 
angular form. The word trans- 
lated crystal in Ezek. 1 : 22, is 
rendered frost in Gen. 31 : 40, 
Job 37 : 10, and Jer. 36 : 30, 
and ice in Job 6 : 16, 38 : 29, 
and Ps. 147 : 17. There are 
three kinds of pure crystal, be- 
side various sorts mixed with 
other different substances. Crys- 
tal was anciently reckoned very 
valuable. Job 28 : 17. Pliny 
mentions a crystal vase, worth 
about 6000 dollars. Nero fu- 
riously broke two such cups, to 
chastise his subjects by impover- 
ishing them. It is now of far 
less esteem. The firmament 
above the oherubims, the sea of 
glass before the throne of God, 
the river of life, and the light of 
the new Jerusalem, are compared 
to crystal, for their purity, clear- 
ness and splendor. Ezek. 1 : 22. 
Rev. 4 : 6 ; 22 : 1. 
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try on the Araies, afterwards 
iimabifced by the Scythians. Han. 
3 : 7. (3.) Another name for 
Ethiopia, Isa. 11:11. (4.) A 
country in Arabia Petrea, border- 
ing on Egypt, of which Zipporah 
wai a native. 

Custom* (1.) The common 
usage. Luke 4 : 16. John 18 : 
19. (2.) Duty or tax paid to 
government. Bom. 13 : 7. (3.) 
A natural disease of women. 
Gen. 31 : 35. 

Catting the flesh, a custom 
always oommon among the hea- 
then, either as a sign of great 
grief, or an act of worship. God 
expressly forbids the practice 
Ley. 19 : 28. Dent. 14 : 1. Pa- 
gan gods are crud, and hence 
were supposed to be pleased with 
self-inflicted tortures and san- 
guinary rites. Read the story 
of the prophets of Baal, 1 Kings 
18 : 28. The author has seen in 
India such exhibitions. 



Cieit, an arm, or a measure 
equal to eighteen inches. It 
rose from measuring with the arm 
from the elbow to the end of the 
hand. The sacred cubit was 
nearly 22 inches in length. Ezek. 
43 : 13. 

Cucumber, a vegetable plen- 
tiful in hot climates, and much 
used for food. That of Egypt is 
like ours, but two or three times 
the size, and much superior in 
quality and wholesomeness. 

Cummin, a small plant, very 
common in Judea. Its seeds, 
being agreeably aromatic and 
pungent, were used as a spice, 
It is now raised for this pur- 
pose in considerable quantities 
in Malta. The hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, in rigidly paying the 
tenth of this unimportant pro- 
duet to religious uses, and yet 
neglecting the solemn duties of 
mercy, Ac, is very striking. 
Matt. 23 : 23. 

Curse* Learned commentators 
aver that wherever the Hebrew 
word so translated occurs in con- 
nection with the name of God, it 
should be rendered bless. It is 
actually often so rendered in our 
Bible, as Gen. 33 : 11. Jud. 1 
15. 1 Sam. 25 ; 27. 2 Kings 
5 : 15, Ac. In Job 2 : 9, Job's 
wife is represented as saying, 
« Curse God and die." It may 
be translated, " Dost thou still 
retain thy integrity, blessing God 
and dying 1" 

Cash. (1.) The eldest son 
of Ham, and the father of Aim- 
rod. Gen. 10 : 8. (2.) A ooun- 




In the engraving, the devotee 
has three spikes stuck through 
his arm, and a short sword 
through the skin of his belly. 

Cymbal, an instrument of loud 
music, used with others, but giv- 
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iag no melody of itself. To 
speak with tongues, if not done 
oat of love to souls, was bat a 
pompons and useless aot of self- 
praise. 1 Cor. 13 : 1. 

Cypress, a beautiful, lofty, 
evergreen tree. The wood is 
heavy, strong, and almost incor- 
ruptible. The blossoms are 
delightfully fragrant. 

Cyprus, a populous island in 
the Mediterranean Sea, so called 
from the Cypress trees with 
which it abounded. It was peo- 
pled by the descendants of Chit- 
tim. The chief deity was Venus, 
worshipped under the name of 
Cyprisy or Cypria. A famous 
temple of hers stood on Mount 
Olympus. Asbestos, emeralds, 
and amethysts, are found here. 
Barnabas was born, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, suffered mar- 
tyrdom, in Cyprus. It now con- 
tains a population of about 
60,000, mostly Greeks. 

Cyre'ne a country west of 
Egypt, and the birthplace of 



CuUinutchus the poet, Ermtoi* 
thenes the historian, and Simon, 
who bore the Saviour's cross. 
Many Jews from hence were at 
the Pentecost, and were con- 
verted under Peter's sermon. 
Acts 2. The region is now under 
the Turkish power, and has be- 
come almost a desert. It is now 
called Cairoan. 

Cyrenlans, inhabitants of Cy- 
rene, who had a synagogue at 
Jerusalem ; as had those of 
many other nations. It is said 
there were 480 synagogues in 
Jerusalem. 

CjTUS, son of Cambyses, king 
of Persia, by the daughter of 
Ahasuerus, king of Media. He 
inherited the crowns both of 
Media and Persia, having mar- 
ried the only daughter of Darius 
He died at the age of 70, after 
having reigned 30 years. Dan. 
7:5. Isa. 46 : 11. The first 
three chapters of Ezra describe 
his measures to restore Jerusa* 
lem. 



D. 



DagOll, a chief idol of the 
Philistines, probably the same 
as Nebo 9 Isa. 46 : 1. Though so 
signally disgraced at Ashdod, 
the worship of it was not aban- 
doned till A. K. 3840, when the 
Jewish leader Jonathan burnt it 
and its temple. The image rep- 
resented the body of a fish, with 
the head and arms of a man.. 
The figures of this god are not 
6 



all exactly alike, though all 
combine the human form with 
that of a fish. This mermaid 
figure was worshipped at Ascalon 
under the name of Derceto, as 
Diodorus Sioulus relates. The 
same god is probably meant by 
Pliny when he describes a fish 
with a human face worshipped 
at Joppa, under the name of 
Ceto. And it may be that Cicero 
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this deity when he says, 
in his book on the gods, that the 
Syrians have a great veneration 
for a certain fish. The picture 



of this idol, here given, is taken 
from a drawing, by Gcntil, given 
in Calmet's Dictionary. Dagon 
is thought, by some, to be the 



same as the Vishnu of the Hin- 
doos. Near Rangoon, in Bur- 
man, is the Shoe Dagrun, or gilt 
temple of Dagon. 



Dalntanu'tka, a province on 

the east side of the Sea of Tibe- 
rias, either the same as Magdala, 
V- near it. Mark 8 : 10. 
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Dahna'tta, a district on the 
Gulf of Venice, visited by Titus. 
2 Tim. 4 : 9. 

Damascus once a most noble 
city in the north of Palestine, 
and one of the most ancient on 
earth. Gen 14 : 15. It is now 
under the government of the 
pacha of Egypt, and contains 
30,000 inhabitants, or, according 
to a modern traveller, 200,000 
Mr. Connor estimates the Jews 
in Damascus at 2,500, and the 
nominal christians at 20,000, 
" inoludingGreeks, Latins, Cath- 
olics, Maronites, Armenians, and 
Nestorians." It is computed 
that 50,000 Mahometan pilgrims 
annually pass through this eity 
from the north, on their way to 
Mecca. Superior swords are 
made here, and a species of silk, 
called, from the place, damask. 
We have roses and plums which 
were introduced from thence, 
and bear the same name. The 
Greek patriarch of Antiooh re- 
sided there. It is now called 
Damachk, or Scham. 

Damnation, exclusion from 
divine mercy ; that condemna- 
tion to eternal punishment whioh 
is the awful condition of the 
wicked in a future state. Matt. 
23 : 33. The word was formerly 
used more commonly than now, 
and often meant only condemna- 
tion. It should be so rendered 
Rom. 13 : 2, and 14: 23. 1 Cor. 
11 : 29. 

Dai, one of Jacob's sons; and 
the name of a city in the ex- 
treme northern part of Pales- 
tine, called formerly Laish. 



"From Dan to Beershela," 
which is the southernmost city, 
meant the whole country. 

Daniel) a Hebrew prophet* 
contemporary with Ezekiel, but 
living longer than he. He was 
of the royal family, and, though 
carried captive to Babylon, b. 
o. 606, rose to wisdom and 
honor. His great eminence may 
be inferred from Ezek. 14 : 13, 
14, and 28 : 2, 3, both which 
passages the reader should look 
oat, as well as from his own 
narrative. 

Thb Book whioh bears his 
name foretells not only the 
coming of Messiah, as other 
prophets, but the very time of 
his birth. Under the emblem 
of a great image of four ma- 
terials, and of four beasts, the 
successive rise and fall of the 
four great monarchies of Baby- 
lon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
are predicted ; after whioh, the 
kingdom of Christ, like the 
stone from the mountain, shall 
fill the earth and continue for- 
ever. The first six chapters are 
historical, and describe the car- 
rying away of Daniel and other 
noble persons. He was there 
educated and rose to distinction. 
The rest is strictly prophetical, 
extending to the advent and 
death of Messiah, and the ulti- 
mate universality of the church. 

DarilS) (called in Xenophon 
Ctaxar'ib, and by the LXX. 
Artaxerxes), king of the 
Medes, was brother to the 
mother of Cyrus. When he 
conquered Babylon, he oonsti- 
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tuted » senate to gorern if, of 
which Daniel was one. 

Darfis Codomanns was origi- 
nally poor and obscure ; but, 
for his valor, was made governor 
of Armenia by the king of Per- 
sia. He contrived the murder 
of his sovereign, and by the 
intrigue of Bagoas, the chief 
eunuch, ascended the throne. 
He was soon after conquered and 
deprived of his ill-gotten throne, 
by Alexander the Great. 

Darfns HystaYpes was, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Usher, 
Ahasuerus, the husband of Es- 
ther. 

Dates, the fruit of the Palm- 
tree. The word occurs 2 Chron. 
31 : 5 only. See Palm. 

David, the most eminent king 
of Israel, and one of the most 
distinguished persons mentioned 
in the Old Testament, both for 
his piety, talents, dignity, and 
success. He wrote nearly all 
the Psalms. Christ, being a 
lineal descendant, is called " the 
Son of David." When it is said 
of him, while yet a youth among 
the folds, that he was a man 
"after God's own heart," it 
means that God chose him to be 
king over' Israel, and would 
qualify him for that purpose. 

Day, a division of time, which 
signifies, (1.) That space which 
intervenes between the rising 
and setting of the sun. (2.) 
The period of a revolution. of 
the earth on its axis, comprising 
24 hours. The commencement 
of thifc' period has been different 



among different nations- The 
Hebrews began in the evening. 
Lev. 23 : 32. The Persians and 
Greeks begin at sunrise ; the 
Arabians at noon ; and ourselves 
and most modern nations at 
midnight. (3.) A period in 
which any particular event is to 
occur. John 8 : 66. 1 Thess. 
5 : 2. (4.) A season of mer- 
ciful opportunity. Luke 19 ; 
47. (5.) The time of a man's 
life. Job 3:8; Ps. 37 : 13. 
(6.) A prophetic year. Ezek. 
4 : 5, 6. Dan, 9 : 24. Rev. 11 : 
3. (7.) Moral light, the knowl- 
edge and practice of religion. 
1 Thess. 5 : 5. (8.) Heaven, 
Rom. 13 : 12. 

Deacon is a word derived from 
the Greek, and signifying «er- 
vant. The cause and manner of 
the appointment of deacons are 
clearly recorded, Acts 6 : 1 — 6. 
Paul specifies their duty as con- 
sisting in " serving tablet,'* Phil. 
1 : 1. The qualifications re- 
quired for this office are laid 
down, 1 Tim. 3 : 8—12. If 
married, they were to have but 
one wife, in opposition to the 
polygamy then common ; and 
the wife must be "grave, not 
slanderous, sober, faithful in all 
things." It is thought that 
there were in the primitive 
churches females chosen to be 
deaconesses, who, as Calmet says, 
"assisted females to dress and 
undress at baptism, visited those 
of their own sex in sickness, and 
when imprisoned for their faith, 
Ac. They were always per- 
sons of advanced age, and were 
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appointed to the office by the 
imposition of hand*." It is 
thought such listen are alluded 
to, 1 Tim. 5 : 9—18 ; and that 
Phcebe was such an one. Bom. 
16:1. 

Dead Set, the same with the 
Lake Asphattitea, in the south- 
east part of Canaan. The val- 
ley of Siddim, which was near 
Sodom, makes part of this sea. 
Gen. 14 : 3. Its water is elear 
when taken up in a glass, but 
▼ery bitter, much more salt 
than common sea water, and of 
greater specific gravity, so that 
a man may swim in it with great 
ease. The air round the lake 
seems loaded with sulphureous 
and bituminous vapors, which 
prevent vegetation, and give 
that deadly aspect which all 
travellers remark. The moun- 
tains on each side are about 
eight miles apart, but the ex- 
panse of water in that part does 
not exceed six in breadth. Its 
extreme length is about 75 miles, 
and its greatest breadth nearly 
sixteen. This lake receives the 
river Jordan, the river Arnon, 
and the brook Kidron, besides 
other rivulets, and has no vis- 
ible communication with the 
sea. 

Death. (1.) The extinction 
of life, or separation of the soul 
from the body. (2.) A sepa- 
ration of soul and body from 
God's fevor in this life, which is 
the state of all the unregenerate, 
and is called spiritual death. 
(3.) Perpetual exclusion from 
God's heavenly presence and 
6* 



glory, which is called "the «**• 
and death.'* 



, one that owes any- 
thing to another. As the cred- 
itor has a righ * to exact pay- 
ment from the debtor, so God 
has a right to inflict punish- 
ment on the guilty. Thus men 
are debtors to God by trespass- 
ing against him ; and to their 
neighbors whom they injure, 
wrong, or offend. "Debtor to 
the whole law," Gal. 5 : 3, 
means obliged to keep the whole 
law of Moses, as the condition 
of eternal life, and so virtually 
disclaiming all pardon by Christ. 
The apostle Paul says he was a 
debtor " both to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians ;" that it, 
bound by his office to preach the 
gospel to all nations. 

Deetp'olis, a oountry on the 
Sea of Tiberias. Matt. 4 : 25. 
Mark 5 : 20. Its name is Greek, 
and means " the ten cities.** Some 
eminent authors consider it to 
be a part of Percea. Concerning 
its limits, and the names of its 
ten cities, geographers are by 
no means agreed. 

Dedication, the solemn act of 
setting apart any person or thing 
to a religious use. The Feast 
of Dedication, observed by the 
Jews for eight days, was to com- 
memorate the restoration of the 
temple at Jerusalem, under 
Judas Maccabeus, after it had 
been destroyed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes 

Deep signifies, (1.) Hell. 
Luke 8 : 31. (2.) The grave, 
or plaoe of the dead, cal'xj 
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depths of the earth. Rom. 16: 
7. (3.) The deep i.*rts of the 
Ma. Pb. 107 : 26. (4.) The 
original chaos. Gen. 1 : 2. 

Degrees, a title prefixed to 
15 Psalms (from 120 to 134), 
and is not certainly understood. 
Perhaps the word rendered de- 
grees means something else. 

Delige, See Flood. 

Desert. Some deserts were 
entirely barren, Isa. 13 : 21 ; 
others had fine pastures. Ex. 
3:1. Almost every town had 
a desert belonging to it, similar 
to our commons. See Wildeb- 
nss. 

Dentertnomy, the fifth book 
of Moses, — so called from its 
Greek name, which signifies repe- 
tition of the law. That part of 
this book which mentions the 
death of Moses was added by 
inspired penmen afterward. The 
period of time comprised in this 
book is less than two months. 
It not only recapitulates, but 
jxplains the law, and forcibly 
urges the people to obedience. 

It contains one remarkable 
prophecy of Christ, viz., Deut. 
18 : 15—19 ; which, in Acts 3 : 
22, 23, and 7 : 37, is expressly 
applied to him. 

Devil, literally a slanderer, a 
fallen angel, or infernal spirit. 
Satan is, by way of eminence, 
•ailed the devil, and the god of 
this world, from his power and 
influence. John 12 : 31. 2 Cor. 
4:4. He has various titles 
given him in Scripture, expres- 
sive of his oharaoter : Satan, 



Job 2: 6; Beelsebub, Matt; 
12 : 24 ; Belial, 2 Cor. 6 : 15 ; 
Lucifer, Isa. 14 : 12 ; Dragon* 
Rev. 12 : 7 ; Adversary, 1 Pet. 

5 : 8; Prince of Darkness, Eph* 

6 : 12 ; Apollyon, or destroyer, 
Rev. 9 : 11 ; Angel of the bot- 
tomless pit. He is represented 
as a sinner from the beginning, 
1 John 3 : 8 ; a liar, John 8 : 
44 ; a deceiver, Rev. 20 : 10 ; 
an accuser, Rev. 12 : 10 ; and. a 
murderer, John 8 : 44. 

Devilish, infernally wicked. 
This strong epithet occurs only 
in James 3 : 15, where it forms a 
grand and awful climax* Envy 
and strife are there said to be 
" earthly, sensual, devilish," 
and to produce " oonfusion, and 
every evil work." How little 
do the promoters of contention 
consider this ! 

Dew* The dew in Palestine, 
and some other oriental conn* 
tries, is very heavy, wetting the 
ground like a smart shower. It 
sustains vegetation, in some dis- 
tricts, where rain seldom or 
never falls. Gen. 27 : 28. 

DitBtmd is the hardest sub- 
stance in nature, and one of its 
rarest productions. It is gen- 
erally called in Scripture Ada- 
mant, which see. Diamond is 
the purest carbon known, and 
will burn like charcoal if ex- 
posed to great heat. The value 
of this and all other precious 
stones is estimated hj carats* 
A carat is four grains. The 
larger a diamond is, the greater 
in proportion is its value. One 
is mentioned belonging to Rns* 
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*ia worth 12 tons of gold ! Dia- 
monds of a very small size, not 
exceeding one fifth of a oarat, 
are the most abundant. These 
are reduced to a powder, which 
is of the greatest importance to 
lapidaries, as, without it, larger 
liamonds, and other hard gems, 
?ould not be cut or polished. 
With this powder, rock crystal 
is cut into leaves, and out and 
polished for spectacles and other 
optical instruments. In the 
natural state, diamonds are not 
brilliant, being covered with an 
earthy crust. Diamonds were 
formerly obtained chiefly from 
India, where the principal mines 
were in Golconda, Visapoor, and 
Borneo. They are now prin- 
cipally derived from Brazil. 

DU'fta, a celebrated goddess, 
•apposed to preside over hunting 
and highways, and represented 
as a young huntress, with a 
crescent on her head, the pedes- 



tal ornamented with heads of 
•tags, dogs, Ac. She was also 
•ailed Hebe, Trivia, Hecate, and 
lAcina. Jer. 7 : 18, and 44 : 17. 
As the tutelary deity at Ephe- 
•uj, she was a representative of 



the power which presides over 
birth, and is the same as the 
Philistines worshipped under tie 
name of Ashtoreth. The cut 
here given is an Ephesian coin, 
representing her in a " shrine." 
Acts 19 : 24. 

Dionygliis, the Areopagite, 
or judge in the court of Areop- 
agus. In his youth, it is said, 
he was bred in all the learning 
of Athens, and. went afterwards 
to Egypt to perfect himself in 
astronomy. Being at On when 
our Saviour died, and observing 
the miraculous darkness, he 
cried out, " Either the God of 
nature suffers himself, or sym- 
pathizes with one that suffers. 1 ' 
He was converted at Athens by 
Paul, and, it is said, became an 
evangelist, and was burnt as a 
martyr in his own city, A. D. 95. 

Dip, to immerse. The people 
of the East eat with their fingers 
instead of knives and forks, and 
therefore dip their hand in the 
dish. For fluid substances they 
have spoons. John 12 : 26. 
See Eating. 

Disciple, a learner, or follower 
of another. John 9 : 28. It 
signifies, in the New Testament, 
a follower of Christ, Ac, or a 
convert to his gospel John 20: 
18. Aots6:l. 

Divination, an art much prac- 
tised among heathen. So sin- 
ful is it in the sight of God to 
resort to witches, magicians, or 
diviners, that the offence was 
made punishable with death. 
Deut. 18. The means by whioh 
diviners pretended to discover 
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bitten things, and foretell to- 
tiny, were various ; such m 
observing the flight of birds, 
examining the entrails of beasts, 
casting lots, Ac. These signs 
were called omens. The word 
" divine," in Gen. 44 : 5, 15, 
seems to mean a natural sagacity 
in searching ont and bringing to 
light hidden transactions. 

To contemplate the miserable 
anxieties and doubts whioh bur- 
den a pagan's mind, is truly 
affecting. It would require a 
book larger than this to describe 
the auguries of even the polished 
and literary Romans. Many of 
their ceremonies were most 
ohildish, and some revolting. 
Let us contrast a noble Roman, 
rumbling among the entrails of 
a beast, or watching how chick- 
ens picked up their corn, or how 
smoke rose from a Are, with a 
christian, oheerfully relying on 
the unerring Providence of a 
paternal God, and the meroy of 
an Almighty Saviour. Then 
shall we feel one of the reasons 
why we should be grateful for 
Revelation. 

DtetrlBe, knowledge or learn- 
ing; the leading matter in a 
discourse ; the truths of the gos- 
pel in general. Tit. 2 : 10. It 
signifies a tenet or opinion, 
Matt. 16 : 12 ; divine institu- 
tions, Matt. 15 : 9 ; instruction, 
information, and confirmation, in 
the truths of the gospel, 2 Tim 
3 : 16. It is distressing that 
christians take so little pains to 
acquire doetrinal knowledge, 
without whioh muoh of their 



practice is vain, and the teach- 
ings of the divine word use less. 

Dtg, a well-known animal, 
which, when properly domesti- 
cated and trained, Is highly use- 
ful and intelligent. Under the 
law, the dog was not to be eaten, 
and the Jews held him in great 
contempt. Hence, when David 
and Mephibosheth would use the 
most humbling terms, they com- 
pared themselves to "a dead 
dog." 1 Sam. 24 : 14. 2 Sam. 
9 : 8. Isaiah compares the false 
teachers of his day to dogs. 
Isa. 56 : 10, 11. It must have 
been a hard saying, to the faith 
of the poor woman, who applied 
to Christ for help, that it was 
not proper to " give children's 
bread to dogs." Matt. 15 : 26. 
To call a person a dog, is still, 
in the East, expressive of the 
highest contempt. The dog was 
not, in those days, made a com- 
panion, or rendered very use- 
ful.'* Few dogs had a particular 
owner, but lived as they could, 
chiefly by prowling at night foi 
oflal. 

The meaning of Matt. 7 : 6 is 
consider the character of the 
person you rebuke, for some will 
not only be incorrigible, but 
resent your kindness. 

DtYCf' Dog. It is doubtful 
whether this article, mentioned 
2 Kings 6 : 25, was really 
pigeons' dung used for manure, 
as Josephus and Theodore* 
think, or what the Arabians call 
chick-pea*, a kind of tare, or 
cicer, resembling doves' dung 
when parched. Some tf thi 
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rabbins affirm that it wu the 
grain taken from the crops of 
pigeons which, during the siege, 
filled themselves in the neigh- 
boring fields. 

Dragon signifies either a 
large fish, as the whale, or a 
crocodile, or great serpent. In 
some places, it evidently means 
the deadly poisonous lizard 
called Gecko by the East In- 
dians. 

Dream* Dreams proceed from 
business, constitution, habit, 
outward sensations of the body, 
Ac. By supernatural dreams, 
God of old informed men of his 
mind. Gen. 15 : 12. These 
were not the same as visions. 
The former happened during 
sleep, Gen. 20 : 3, and 31 : 11 ; 
the latter when the person was 
wile awake. Ezek. 1:1. Acts 
2 : 17. 

Drink, to swallow liquids. As 
the allotments of God's provi- 
dence were often represented 
among the Jews by a cup, so to 
receive good or evil at the hand 
of God is represented by drink- 
big its contents. John 18 : 11. 
To eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of Christ, is to imbibe, that is, 
cordially to receive and obey his 
precepts, John 6 : 63 ; to become 
one with him, in principle, feel- 
ing, and action. John 6 : 34. 
As a cordial desire and love of 
divine truth is often represented 
as thirsting, so drinking is used to 
express the actual reception of 
the gospel and its benefits. John 
T:37. 

Driak-KeHng, a Ubation of 



wine, appointed to aooompany 
certain sacrifices under the cer- 
emonial law, which was poured 
out upon, or around, the altar. 
Numb. 28 : 7. 

Dromedary, a fleet animal, so 
called from the Greek word 
dromo, I run. It is smaller and 
more slender than a camel, but 
can carry a man a hundred 
miles in a day. It is governed 
by a bridle connected with a 
ring fixed in its nose ; which 
illustrates the expression in 2 
Kings 19 : 28, meaning that 
Sennacherib should go back 
tamely and swiftly. 

Drnsflla, the third daughter 
of Agrippa, was married to 
Azizus, king of the Emesse- 
nians, whom she abandoned, that 
she might marry Claudius Felix, 
by whom she had a son named 
Agrip*pa. She was one of the 
most beautiful women of her age, 
but exceedingly licentious. Acts 
24 : 24. 

Dry-shod, without wet feet. 
Isa. 11 : 15. 

Duke, a term signifying, in 
Scripture, merely a leader or 
chief, and by no means indicat- 
ing a rank like that which the 
term now imports in Europe. 

Dulcimer, a musical instru- 
ment, used to make up a full 
chorus. It is thought by some 
to have resembled the present 
Scotch bagpipe. Dan. 3:5. 

Damah, a country somewhere 
near or in Arabia Petrtea, ee 
called from a son of Ishmaal 
Isa. 21 : 11. 
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Dire, to last, continue, en- 
dure. Pror. 8 : 18. 

Dlgt* To wipe off the dust from 
one's feet was a sign of renounc- 
ing all connection with those 
towards whom the action was 
directed. Matt. 5 : 14 ; to throw 
dust into, the air, was an expres- 
sion of contempt and malice, 
Acts 22 : 23 ; to throw dust on 
the head, of grief and mourning, 
Bev. 18 : 19. 

Dwell, to abide, or live in a 
place. God is said to dwell in 
the heavens, and also with him 
that is of a contrite spirit. 
Christ dwells in the heart by 
faith, Justifying the believing 
soul bj his merit, renewing it 



by his grace, purifying it by hit 
Spirit, teaching it by his wis- 
dom, keeping it by his power, 
and, by his oommunion and 
compassion, sharing with it in 
all its troubles, and supporting 
it under all its trials. The 
Holy Ghost dwells in the sou} 
by his gracious operations, work* 
ing faith, love, and other graces 
therein. 

The word of God may be said 
to dwell in a person when it is 
diligently studied, firmly be- 
lieved, and carefully practised. 
Col. 3 : 16. The pious are said 
to dwell In God, by haying the 
most intimate union and oom- 
munion with him in Christ. 1 
John 3 : 21. 



E. 



Eagle, the noblest of the 
feathered tribe. Its size is about 
that of a turkey ; but it has 
much longer wings. It has a 
beak strong and hooked, and is 
a very courageous and ravenous 
bird. It sees or smells dead 
carcasses at a prodigious dis- 
tance, and is said to break the 
DQnes of its prey to come at the 
marrow. Every year it moults, 
and becomes almost naked and 
bald, and then " renews ' its 
youth " by producing a set of 
new feathers. Ps. 103:5. Eagles 
are extremely tender of their 
young, and take them on their 
wings when weak and fearful. 
Ml. 19 : 4. They fly high and 



quick, Jer. 4 : 13, have their 
nests in rooks, Jer. 49 : 16, and 
live a hundred years. Several 
species of the eagle seem to be 
mentioned in Scripture ; but at 
this distance of time, they can. 
not be easily distinguished. The 
golden and common eagle rare- 
ly, if ever, eat carrion, which 
the vulture prefers. Not only 
all eagles, but the whole species, 
comprising the hawk, kite. <fcc, 
were unclean to the Jews, and 
are seldom eaten now. 

Ear means, sometimes, hi 
Scripture, the same as to till, or 
plough, as "ear the ground." 
1 Sam. 8 : 12 ; Isa. 30 : 24. A 
valley "neither eared nor 
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■own," ssans one not ploughed 
or sown Dent. 21 : 4 " Ear- 
ing time and harvest, ' means 
the time of planting and reap- 
ing. Ex. 34 : 21. 

Earnest) a pledge ; a small 
part of the prioe of a thing, 
paid in hand, to eonfi] 
an agreement. It is a 
plied to signify the asst 
ance which the Spirit 
adoption gives to belie 
era of their inheritan 
in heaven. " So the es 
nest of the Spirit," 2 C< 
1 : 22, is a proof that t 
bargain will be made good ; 
and "the first fruits of the 
Spirit," Bom. 8 : 23, or the 
graces wrought in the soul by 
the Spirit, are some pledges of 
that fulness of joy and perfec- 
tion of holiness, of which be- 
lievers shall partake in heaven. 

East, The Hebrews, in speak- 
ing of tho different parts of the 
heavens, always suppose the 
face looking toward the east. 
Hence, before means east, — 
behind, west, — the right hand, 
south, — and the left hand, 
north. 

Easter, a word improperly 
put for pastover. On this day, 
some christians commemorate 
our Saviour's resurrection. Dif- 
ferent churches observe differ- 
ent days. 

Eating. Knives and forks 
being unknown to the ancients, 
as they are to this day in the 
East, the hand alone was used 
to convey food to the month. 
It entertainments, two persons 



generally ate out of the 
dish ; and it seems to have been 
in this way that Judas was 
pointed out by Christ as his 
betrayer. John 13 : 26. It was 
common to put a double portion 
on the dish of a guest who was 



to be specially honored. Gen. 
43 : 34. See Table. 

Ebftfty, an Indian wood, 
black, hard, heavy, easily pol- 
ished, and anciently very valu- 
able. Ez. 27:15. 

EcdegUstes, literally a preach- 
er. It is the name of one of 
the sacred books written by 
Solomon, in which is most forc- 
ibly shown the vanity of life, 
the propriety of enjoying it 
temperately and in the fear of 
God, the necessity of patienoe 
under unavoidable ills, and that 
we must do all the good in our 
power, and seek the heaven'y 
kingdom* 

Edar, tower of, the place to 
which Jacob removed after the 
death of Rachel. Gen. 35 : 
21. It is called also the tower 
of the flocks. Micah 4:8. It 
was a place of fine pasturage, 
about a mile from Bethlehem, 
supposed to be the very spot on 
which the shepherds reoeived 
the announcement of the birth 
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«f Ofarifi. It is very remark- 
able, that the Targum of Jon- 
athan calls it " the nlace where 
King Messiah shall be revealed 
in the end of days." 

Eden probably stood on the 
Euphrates, not far north of the 
Persian Golf. Here is still the 
most fertile and pleasant part 
of the Turkish empire, though 
now miserably cultivated. 

Edification, a building up. 
Saints are edified or built up 
when they grow in holy knowl- 
edge and praetioe. 1 Cor. 8 : 1. 
To edify ourselves, we must read, 
watch, pray, hear, meditate, 
and obey positive institutions. 
To edify others, there must be 
love, good example, faithful 
exhortation, and benevolent en- 
deavor. 

Edom was called Esau, be- 
cause he was hairy ; and Edom, 
either because his hair and com- 
plexion were red, or, more prob- 
ably, because he sold his birth- 
right for a mess of red pottage. 
He was born ▲. ir. 2173. 

Edom, the country of the 
Edomites. It lay on the south 
and south-east of the inherit- 
ance of Judah, and extended to 
the Elanitio Gulf of the Red 
Sea. It was very mountainous, 
including mounts Seir and Hor. 
Its principal cities were Selah, 
Bozrah, Elath, and Ezion-geber. 

Edomites, descendants of 
Edom. They possessed them- 
selves of the territory originally 
occupied by the Horites, who are 
supposed to have finally blended 



with their oonquerors. Invet- 
erate foes to Israel, they were 
rendered tributary by David, 
but revolted under Jehoram, 
and rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. 2 Chron. 21 : 8—10. 
See Idumea. 

Egypt is bounded by the Med- 
iterranean Sea on the north ; 
Abyssinia on the south ; and on 
the east and west by mountains, 
running parallel with the Nile. 
It was anciently called Chemia, 
or the land of Ham ; and the 
present Copts call it Chemi, per- 
haps because Ham resided here. 
The Hebrews call it Mizraim ; 
and the Arabs to this day call 
it Mar, from Mizraim, the son 
of Ham, who peopled it. The 
arts and soienoes were very 
early cultivated here, and main- 
tained a greater degree of per- 
fection, for some ages, than was 
found in any other nation. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Ac, travel- 
led here to oomplete their 
studies. But the people wor- 
shipped beasts, fowls, onions, 
beans, and monsters of their 
own imagination. " The world 
by wisdom knew not God." 1 
Cor. 1 : 21. The name Egypt 
was given it by the Greeks, and 
signifies either the land of the 
Copts, a name which the ancient 
inhabitants gave to themselves; 
or the land of blackness, because 
the soil and water are of a 
blackish color. It was divided 
into two districts — Upper Egypt, 
or Thebais ; and La-voer Egypt, 
or the Delta. The river Nile 
runs through it noi&ward, and 
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yearly waters it, so that rain is 
scarcely requisite ; and indeed 
seldom happens in Upper Egypt. 
The heat of summer is exces- 
sive, but fruits abound. Lower 
Egypt produces the most excel- 
lent dates, almonds, figs, lem- 
ons, oranges, olives, <fco. Date- 
trees abound ; and some villages 
are surrounded by such num- 
bers, as to seem embosomed in 
a forest. These form a great 
source of subsistence. The 
threat to cut them down, Jer. 
46 : 22, 23, was, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly terrible, and involved 
utter ruin. The horses are very 
famous. The river abounds 
with fish, crocodiles, and hippo- 
potami. The practice of charm- 
ing snakes, so as to carry them 
about safely, still prevails here. 
Ps. 68 : 4, 5. Jer. 8 : 17. 

The pyramids of Egypt are 
3000 ye*rs old, and stand south- 
west of Grand Cairo. The 
largest is 500 feet high, and 
covers a space of more than 
eleven acres. The object of 
building them is not known. 
If they were intended by the 
monarohs who built them as 
eternal monuments of their 
greatness, it affords a striking 
lesson of the vanity of posthu- 
mous fame, for the very names 
of the builders have long been 
forgotten. In my opinion the 
pyramids are pagodas, or re- 
ligious edifices, like those of 
Burmah and China at the pres- 
ent day. See " Maloom's Trav- 
els is South Eastern Asia." 

Egypt was anciently ex- 



tremely fertile ; but as the Nile 
has, by yearly additions, raised 
the surface of the earth con- 
siderably, it now overflows to a 
less height, and brings worse 
mud along with it ; and as the 
inhabitants have become, under 
Turkish oppression, less indus- 
trious and thrifty, it is now but 
moderately fertile, and in time 
may become barren. Prophecy 
has been strikingly verified in 
the history of Egypt. It was 
foretold that their perfidy to 
Israel in violating alliances, 
should be punished by their be- 
coming a mean people, who 
should no more have a prince 
of their own to govern them. 
Ez. 29, 30, and 31 : 13. Soon 
after the day of that seer, Per- 
sia annexed Egypt to its empire. 
Afterwards, they were succes- 
sively tributary to the Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, and Mame- 
lukes. The Frenoh overran this 
country in 1798, apparently in- 
tending to keep it, and open 
through it a new channel for 
the East India trade. They 
were soon obliged to relinquish 
it, the Egyptians being aided 
by the Ottoman Porte and by 
the British. It is now a prov- 
ince of Turkey, governed by a 
bashaw, or pacha. Considerable 
light is cast on the history of 
this interesting country by the 
discovery, by M. Champollion, 
of a mode of deciphering hie- 
roglyphics. The informatioi 
obtained strikingly corroborates 
the Scripture history. The 
population is about two mil- 
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Hobs, a considerable portion of 
whom are christians and Jews. 
These christians are called 
Copto, or Coptic Christians. They 
reside ohiefly in Upper Egypt, 
and speak commonly the Arabic 
language ; hare a patriarch, 
who resides at Cairo; use a 
liturgy, and baptise their chil- 
dren by immersion in lake-warm 
water. They are Monopkyntes, 
that is, believe that Christ had 
only one nature, namely, the 
divine, and was human in ap- 
pearance only. 

The Riveb or Egypt, Josh. 
16 : 47, does not mean the Nile, 
but the Sikor f or the brook 
Bezor, which runs into the 
Mediterranean on the southern 
boundary of Palestine, issuing 
aear Gasa. 

HtM is the oountry called in 
Greek and Roman classics Ely- 
mais. Gen. 14 : 1. Dan. 8 : 2. 
See Persia. 

EUfer, a person advanced in 
age. Elderly men being always 
ohosen in early ages to bear 
rule, the term at length became 
a title of office. Our word sen- 
ator has the same origin. The 
Hebrew elders were the chiefs 
of the principal families, or 
persons of allowed wisdom and 
prudence. There seem to have 
been generally seventy of them. 
Ex. 24 : 1—9. These, with 
Moses and Aaron, made exactly 
six from each tribe. After the 
captivity, there were elders in 
every city. Esra 10 : 14. The 
term, as used in the New Tes- 
tament, is the proper title of 



office to denote christian pat- 
tors, or presbyters: Acts 20 : 
17, 28. Tit. 1 : 6—7. 1 Pet. 
5 : 1, 2. 

Etectttft, choice. The word 
is always used in the New 
Testament in relation to that 
gracious purpose of God, by 
which a portion of the human 
family is destined to salvation. 
Bom. 8 : 9. Election is (1.) 
Sovereign, Bom. 9 : 11 — 16 ; 
(2.) Personal, Matt. 20 : 23 ; 
2 Tim. 2 : 19 ; (3.) Eternal, 
Eph. 1 : 4 ; 2 Thess. 2 : 13 ; 
(4.) Irrevocable, Bom. 8 : 33 ; 
2 Tim. 2 : 19 ; (5.) It is unto 
holiness, 1 Thess. 5:9; (6.) Is 
all of grace. Bom. 11 : 5. That 
the doctrine is plainly one of 
divine revelation, is proved by 
a fair interpretation of the fol- 
lowing passages, together with 
those just quoted terms and 
phrases. Bom. 8 : 28 — 30. Eph. 
1 : 3—5. 2 Thess. 2 : 13. 1 
Thess. 1 : 4. All christian de- 
nominations admit that some of 
the human family will possess 
and enjoy the glories of the 
heavenly world. But this can- 
not be, exoept God permit or 
design it. If this design exist 
in the divine mind, it always 
did exist ; for he forms no new 
designs, and is incapable of 
change. If it always did exist 
in his mind, it is an eternal 
purpose. That purpose is elec- 
tion. This doctrine necessarily 
follows from that of God's in- 
finite knowledge. If he cer- 
tainly knew how things would be 
from eternity, it was because 
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he had to arranged than. If 
anything wm left at random, 
then how that would be he did 
not knew, and bo was not omnis- 
cient. As free moral agent*, we 
are under the law and gospel, 
and we need not pry into this 
mystery, but do as we are bid 
by command, and encouraged 
by promise. God saves unto 
the uttermost all who come to 
hjm through Christ. 

ElCMCntS, the constituent 
parts of compound bodies. Fire, 
air, earth, and water, used to 
be called elements ; but it is 
now ascertained that all these 
are compounds. The earth, in 
its various kinds of original 
matte* shall be melted with 
fervent beat at Christ's second 
coming, a Pet. 3 : 10. Ele- 
ments also signify the alphabet 
. of letters, and syllables formed 
of them ; and the phrase is 
thence used to signify the ru- 
diments, or first principles, of a 
science. Col. 2 : 8. Heb. 5 : 
12. The " rudiments of this 
world," which are not to be 
used in the gospel-church, are 
ceremonial laws and human cus- 
toms, which are not proper for 
such as enjoy the clear instruc- 
tions of the gospel. Col. 2: 
10—22. 

Elm is a word whioh occurs 
but once in our translation of 
the Bible, viz., Hob. 4 : 13 ; and 
tike original word Alah, there 
used, is in all other places ren- 
dered oak, 

1Mb See Mokth. 
- To Embalm dead bodies is to 



fill them wish odoriferous and 
drying drugs. The embalming 
of dea#bodies appears to have 
had its origin, as well as to 
have attained its highest per- 
fection, among the Egyptians ; 
but whether their want of access 
to the earth to bury their dead, 
during the overflow of the Kile, 
or a regard to civil honor, or a 
fancy that the freshness of the 
body tended to detain the soul 
in it, chiefly prompted them 
thereto, we know not. When a 
person died, the corpse was oar- 
ried to the coffin-maker, that he 
might prepare a fit ooffin, with 
its upper side representing the 
body enclosed ; and great men 
had their ooffins painted or em- 
bellished according to their 
quality. The corpse was next 
carried to the embalmer, and 
the price of embalming settled 
with him. The highest was. 
about 1300 dollars ; the second 
about 440, and the lowest but 
a mere trifle. The corpse being 
extended on a table, the inwards 
and brains were all drawn out, 
and the parts filled with myrrh, 
cassia, and other spices, frank- 
incense excepted. The whole 
body was then anointed with 
oil of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, 
<fcc, for thirty days. It was 
next put into salt about forty 
days. Gen. 1:3. Afterwards 
it was wrapped in linen, some- 
times, it is said, to the extent 
of above one thousand yards, 
dipped in the oil of myrrh, and 
rubbed with a certain gum. It 
was then delivered to the rela- 
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tions, who put it into the coffin, 
and either kept it in their own 
house or in a tomb. *Great 
quantities of these bodies re- 
main, some of which are several 
thousand years old. They are 
called mummies. Several have 
been exhibited in this country. 
The poor had oil of cedar 
infused to destroy the intes- 
tines, and the body wrapped in 
nitre. Some of the poorest did 
but cleanse the inside, by in- 
jecting a certain liquor, and 
then laid the body seventy days 
in nitre, to dry it. Jacob and 
' Joseph were no doubt embalmed 
in the manner of the Egyptians, 
as they died in that country. 
Gen. 60 : 2, 3, 26. The Jews 
• embalmed dead bodies ; but 
probably in a very different and 
less effeotual mode than that of 
the Egyptians. When our Sa- 
viour was crucified, the neces- 
sity of his hasty burial obliged 
them only to wrap his body in 
linen, with a hundred pounds 
of myrrh, aloes, and like spices, 
bestowed by Nioodemus ; but 
Mary, and other holy women, 
had prepared ointment and 
spices, for further embalming 
it. Matt. 27 : 59. Luke 23 : 
66. John 19 : 39, 40. The use 
of a large quantity of spices, 
on such occasions, was thought 
to do an honor to the deceased. 
Emerald, one of the most 
beautiful and valuable of gems, 
of a green color, seldom exceed- 
ing the size of a pea. It is 
derived from India and South 
America. 



Emm*, a disease, the char* 
aoter of which is not exactly 
known. Most commentators 
consider it to be what is now 
called pies. Dent. 28 : 27. 1 
Sam. 6 : 12. 

Emmanuel, or Immantjel, a 
Hebrew word, which signifies 
«' God with us." Matt. 1 : 23. 
It is applied to the Messiah, in 
whom the two natures, divine 
and human, were united. Isa. 
7 : 14, and 8 : 8. 

Em'mans probably stood sev- 
en miles N. of Jerusalem. 

Enehanter* See Lnchantee 
and Serpent. 

Eafflt, literally the place of 
waters, was the place where John 
baptized. Its situation is not 
accurately known, but probably ■ 
was in Galilee. 

EllVy, a painful vexation of 
mind at another's enjoyment. 
It tends to malice and persecu- 
tion. Acts 13 : 45. It is hate- 
ful to God, and always destroys 
the peace of such as indulge 
it. Phil. 1 : 15. Prov. 14 : 30. 
It is one of the most diabolical 
feelings which oan be cherished; 
and yet is one of the most com- 
mon sins of men. Those who 
trust their outward morality, 
little consider this and other 
vices, which render them odious 
in the sight of God. 

Ep'aphnS, the same as Ep- 
aphroditus, a friend of Paul. 
Col. 1:7. He was pastor of 
the church at Hieropolis, a great 
oity not far from Colosse and 
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Laodieea, the present name of 
which is Pamlukalc. 

E'pha, a Hebrew measure, 
containing somewhat more than 
half a bushel. 

Epheslais, an epistle of Paul, 
addressed to the ehuroh at Ephe- 
sus, founded by Paul during a 
residence there of three months. 
Acts 18 : 19—21. It was writ- 
ten during Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Borne, to oonfirm and 
instruct the christians there. 
It is eminently valuable for its 
minute instructions and solemn 
admonitions. See Epistles and 
Colossians. 

Epbfaiis, one of the most 
famous oities of Asia, said to 
hare been built by Ephesus, an 
Amason lady, as early as the 
days of David. It was situated 
on the river Ctfyster, about forty 
miles south of Smyrna, and 
was chiefly famed for a magnifi- 
cent temple of Diana. This is 
said to have been 425 feet long, 
and 220 broad. Its roof was 
supported by 127 pillars, 70 feet 
high, 27 of which were curiously 
carved, and the rest polished. 
It was burnt by the infamous 
Eroatratus, on the very day Soc- 
rates was poisoned, and Alex- 
ander was born, viz., 400 years 
before Christ. Afterward, it 
was rebuilt with increased 
splendor, at the common ex- 
pense of all the Grecian states. 
It was finally burnt and de- 
stroyed by the Goths. 

Before the time of Alexander, 
Ephesus had kings of its own. 
After it fell into the hands of 
7* 
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the Romans, the inhabitants re- 
volted to Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, and, on that account, 
were eruelly pillaged by Sylla, 
the Roman general. I was 
destroyed by an earthquake, a. 
d. 19, but soon rebuilt. About 
the time of Christ, all the Gre- 
cian cities seemed to deoline, 
except this, which flourished 
more and more. Christianity 
was planted here by Paul, about 
A. d. 54, when he reasoned with 
the Jews, in their synagogues, 
for three months, Acts 18, 19, 
— 21. He returned next year, 
and preached to the Gentiles 
with wonderful success, Acts 
19, staying three years, Acta 
20 : 31. It suffered exceedingly 
in its various sieges and cap- 
tures, by the Saracens, Tartars, 
and Turks, and has gradually 
sunk to nothing. Tournefort 
found at Ephesus but thirty or 
forty houses. Chandler, in 1764, 
found not so many individuals. 
Now, no human being lives at 
Ephesus! Hy^aluck, which may 
be considered another name for 
Ephesus, does not stand on the 
same place, and contains only 
a few wretched Turkish huts. 
The candlestick has been re- 
moved out of its place ! " How 
doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people ! " The 
apostle John spent most of his 
life, and closed it here. 

Ephod, an ornamental uppei 
garment, whioh made a part of 
the official dress of the Hebrew 
priest. That of the common 
priest was made of linen, and 
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that of the high priest was 
richly embroidered, and con- 
tained the sacred breastplate. It 
was without sleeves, and con- 
sisted of two parts, one hang- 
ing before, the other behind. 
See Breastplate. 

EthrtiH. (1.) The younger 
son of Joseph, born 2293, and 
head of a tribe in Israel, which, 
at the time of their deliverance 
out of Egypt, amounted to 40,- 
600 persons. (2.) The lot of 
Ephraim, lying in the heart of 
the Holy Land. (3.) The moun- 
tains of Ephraim, highly fertile, 
except where they approach the 
Jordan in rocky precipices. A 
spur of this range approaches 
Jericho, the passes of which 
have ever been infested by rob- 
bers. (4.) There was & forest 
of Ephraim, where Absalom's 
army was routed. 2 Sam. 18 : 
6 — 17. (5.) From the days of 
Jeroboam till the ten tribes 
were carried away captive by 
Salmaneser, the whole land, not 
included under Judah, was often 
called Ephraim. Jer. 31 : 6. 
(6.) The city of Ephraim, where 
Christ retired with his disciples 
not long before he suffered 
John 11 : 54. 

Eplcnfoans, philosophers who 
adopted the doctrine of Epicu- 
rus, who flourished at Athens, 
about A. m. 3700. They denied 
that God governs the world, or 
in the least condescends to in- 
terfere with creatures below. 
They denied also the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and the existence 
of angels. They maintained 



that the world was not formed 
by God, nor with any design, 
but by the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. They maintained 
that happiness oonsisted in 
pleasure ; but some of them 
placed this pleasure in the tran- 
quillity and joy of the mind, 
arising from the practice of 
moral virtue, which is probably 
the true prinoiple of Epicurus ; 
others understood him in a 
grosser sense, and placed all 
their happiness in sensual pleas- 
ure. 

Epi8tk, or Letter. , Twenty- 
one of the books of the New 
Testament are epistles. The first 
fourteen were written by Paul ; 
the other seven were written, 
one by James, two by Peter, 
three by John, and one by Jude. 
The messages to the seven 
churches of Asia, recorded in 
the book of Revelation, are 
called epistles. Rev. 2, and 3. 
To understand the epistles, we 
must consider the time, occasion, 
design, and parties addressed. 

They abundantly confirm all 
the main facts in the Evange- 
lists and Acts ; as well as form 
commentaries and explications 
of the doctrines there advanoed. 
They also contain many impor- 
tant instructions as to religious 
duties. 

The arrangement of the Epis- 
tles, as they stand in our Bible, 
is not the order of their date ; 
but is exactly that which has 
always been their order since 
collected ; and Lardner has 
shown many reasons why it is 
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the best Arrangement* Still, the 
student will be glad to see the 
order as to time, which is here 
taken from " Home's Introduc- 
tion." 



EPISTXES Or PAUL. 



lThess., 
2 Thess., 
Galatians, 

1 Corinth., 
Romans, 

2 Corinth., 
Ephesiana, 
Philip., 
Coloss., 
Philemon, 
Hebrews, 
ITim., 
Titus, 

2 Tim., 



from Corinth, a. d. 52 



Ephesus, 
Corinth, 
Phllippi, 
Borne, 



Italy, 
Macedonia, 



Borne, 



The other epistles were writ- 
ten between the years 61 and 
69 ; those of John being the 
latest. 

Critics and ohronologers have 
not all agreed on these dates, 
and there is great difficulty in 
deciding as 'to some of them. 
See under each name. 



a disciple of Paul, 
and chamberlain, that is, treas- 
urer, of the city of Corinth. He 
resigned his office, and became 
an assistant to Timothy. . Rom. 
16 : 23. 

Esalas, the same as Isaiah, 
which see. 

Esartiaddon, the third son 
of Sennacherib, who succeeded 
his father about the 22d year 
of the reign of Hezekiah. In 
him the kingdoms of Assyria 
and Babylon became united ; 
after which he invaded Judah, 
and oarried Manasseh away in 
chains ; which was the occasion 
of the repentance and reforma- 
tion of that wicked prince. 2 
Kings 21. He reigned oyer As- 



syria 39 years, and over Baby* 
Ion 13, and died 668 years 
before Christ. 

Eiai. See Edom. 

Efedraeloil, a noble pUin, 
about 15 miles square, near 
Mount Carmel, famous in all 
ages for the great battle fought 
upon it. It was once exceed- 
ingly populous, but is now 
almost a desert. 

Espousals, the act or cere- 
mony of marriage. Jer. 2 : 2. 
Espousing sometimes means in 
Scripture only betrothing, or 
making a matrimonial engage- 
ment. See Betroth. 

Esther, a queen of Persia. 
The king, her husband, was, 
some think, Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus ; but others, Darin* Hystas- 
pes. The book of Esther con- 
tains a narrative which comes 
in between the sixth and seventh 
chapters of Ezra. The author 
is not known ; but is by some 
supposed to be Mordecai. 

Eternity, strictly speaking, 
is duration without beginning 
or end. God alone is therefore 
truly eternal. See Everlast- 
ing. 

Ethiopia is sometimes called, 
in the Old Testament, Cush, 
from the oldest son of Ham, 
whose posterity settled on the 
south-west of the Red Sea. 
Acts 8 : 27. It bordered on 
Egypt, and was once a vast and 
powerful kingdom, with many 
noted cities. It is now called 
Abyssinia. Splendid ruins in 
different places attest the high 
civilization of its former inhab- 
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iftants. Iti highest prosperity 
im about 800 or 900 years b. 
o. As an evidence of iti vast 
resources at that time, read 
2 Chron. 14 : 9. Numerous 
prophecies declared the conver- 
sion of this people ; Isa. 45 : 
14. Zeph. 3 : 10, Ac, and it is 
known that Abyssinia is at this 
day a christian state. 

ElIllCll) the name given to 
oertain officers who served in 
the inner courts and chambers 
of kings. The intimate access 
to the monarch, thus enjoyed, 
was often the means of their 
attaining stations of great honor 
and power. 

Euphra'toB, the most famous 
river in Western Asia. From 
its souroe in the mountains of 
Armenia, its course is westward ; 
after which, at the foot of Mount 
Taurus, it bends southward, re- 
ceives the Melas, runs along 
the east side of Syria, and, after 
having watered Chaldea, pro- 
ceeds south, and joins the Tigris 
at Koorma, just above where 
the ancient Paradise is supposed 
to have stood. About 60 miles 
farther south, the united rivers 
discharge themselves into the 
Persian Gulf. Like the Nile, 
it is subject to an annual over- 
flow, by whioh it imparts great 
fertility to its valley. On. its 
banks stood Babylon. Bussorak, 
about fifty miles from its mouth, 
is now a place of some impor- 
tance. The entire length of the 
river is about 1400 miles ; of 
whioh but 140 are navigable for 
steamboats. But rafts and flats, 



floated on inflate 1 skins, bri** 
down produce from Armenia and 
Oappadooia. This majestic river 
flows now, for the most part, 
through a dreary solitude. 

ElrWlydOll, a violent and 
dangerous north-east wind, com- 
mon in the Mediterranean about 
the beginning of winter. Acts 
27 : 14. it is called by sailors 
a Levanter. * 

ETftngelist, a bringer of good 
news. It was applied first to 
the inspired historians of the 
gospel, and) also, in the primi- 
tive dnmh» to those who went 
from <piaQ» to place to preach 
tha fcUfci* tidings of * the ever 
blessed gospel. The term is 
now. used to signify a minister 
who travels, and is not settled 
with any particular people. 

Jton^ Evening. The Jews 
had two evenings. The first 
was the. after part of the day ; 
the second was the hour or two 
immediately after dark. Where 
the word ocours in Ex. 12 : 6, 
Numb. 9 : 3, and 28 : 4, Ac, it 
reads in the original " between 
the evenings," and means the 
twilight. This was the time the 
passover was to be sacrificed. 
Deut. 16 : 6. 

EytrUstillg, enduring for- 
ever ; eternal. God is ever- 
lasting, Ex. 15 : 18 ; and tht 
covenant of grace, Heb. 13 : 20 ; 
and the future blessedness of 
the righteous, Luke 16 : 9 ; 2 
Cor. 4 : 17 ; and the punish- 
ment of the wicked, Matt. 25 : 
46. 

Our finite minds cannot env 
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brace the thought of everlast- 
ing duration. Millions of mil- 
lions of years, multiplied to 
the furthest powers of computa- 
tion, are as nothing to eternity. 
Any period we can compute will 
as certainly come to an end as 
a single day, and then the space 
beyond is not diminished' ! 0, 
« who can dwell in everlasting 
burnings 1 " 

Evil, an action contrary to 
the law of God ; any wrong 
done by one man to another. 
Matt. 5 : 39. It is put for the 
afflictions or punishments which 
God sends, Job 2 : 10 ; for sin 
and its sufferings, Matt. 6 : 13. 
To have an evil eye, Prov. 23 : 
6, is to be covetous, and grudge 
the grace that is dispensed to 
others. Evil days, Eccl. 12 : 1, 
signify the time of old age, 
which is calamitous in itself, 
and often saddened with the 
remembrance of youthful fol- 
lies. To " put far away the evil 
day,'* Amos 6 : 3, means to 
drive away the thoughts of ap- 
proaching judgment and death. 
Satan is called the evil one, or 
evil spirits he is the author of 
sin ; he perpetually works wiok- 
edness, and oauses trouble. 
John 17 : 15. Acts 19 > 12. 
An evU hme is a season of much 
sinning, danger, and trouble. 
Amos 6 : 13. 

Evil Speaking, affirming de- 
famatory falsehoods, or re- 
proachfully and unneoessarily 
speaking of real faults. It is 
a deplorably prevalent vice, 



even among those who pride 
themselves on their morality. 
It is scarcely, if at all, less sin- 
ful to listen with pleasure to 
such conversation. 1 Cor. 5 : 
11, and 6 : 10. 

Exactor, an officer whose 
business it was to collect fines 
levied by the courts, and some- 
times also to gather taxes. 

Examine, See Self-Exami- 
nation. 

Exclude, to shut out. The 
word excommunicate, which is 
now common, is not found in 
our translation, though the ex- 
pression " cast out," in John 9 ; 
34, might be so rendered. Ex- 
clusion from a church is an 
awful censure which Christ em- 
powers his visible people to 
inflict on members who are- in- 
corrigible, or who have commit- 
ted scandalous offences. Ex- 
cluded persons forfeit, (1.) The 
fellowship of the church, Matt. 
18 : 17. (2.) The common so- 
ciety of the members, except 
so far as civil relations require 
it, 2 Thess. 3 : 6, 14 ; Rom. 16 : 
17. (3.) The inward privileges 
of the professed people of God. 
The design of exclusion is, (1.) 
To purge the ohurch. (2.) To 
warn other members. (3.) To 
reclaim the offender. 

Exhort, to urge others to the 
performance of known duty. 
It is a christian requirement, 
Heb. 3 : 13, and was the con- 
stant practice of Christ and the 
apostles. Luke 3 : 18. Acts 
11 : 23. Some may be useful in 
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this way who are not tailed to 
the ministry. Bom. 12 : 8. 

ExtdlS, the second book of 
Moses, so oalled from its name 
in the Greek version, which sig- 
nifies departure; because it re- 
lates to the history of the 
departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt. It is a narrative of the 
transactions of about 145 years, 
from the death of Joseph, ▲. 
x. 2369, to the erection of the 
tabernacle, in 2514. It de- 
scribes the history of Moses, 
the plagues of Egypt, the jour- 
ney of Israel, the dispensation 
of the law, the construction of 
the tabernacle, and the entrance 
into Canaan. 

Ex'ordst, one who drives 
away evil spirits, or oasts out 
devils. Our Saviour, when he 
sent out his disciples to preach 
the gospel, gave them power 
over unclean spirits, to oast 
them out, Matt. 10 : 1 ; by 
which gift they gained repute 
among the people, and gave 
proof that they were sent of 
God. But those Jewish ex- 
orcists, mentioned Acts 19 : 13, 
were impostors, deluding the 
people by witchcraft or diabol- 
ical agency. 

Expiation, atonement. Ex- 
piatory sacrifices were early 
ordained of God, and from these 
doubtless originated all those 
piaoular offerings enjoined in 
the worship of heathen nations. 
The " great day " of expiation 
was the 10 th of the month 
Tizri. The ceremony is de- 
scribed Lev. 16. When expia- 



tion is made, the guilt is re- 
moved, and the obligation to 
punishment is cancelled. See 

PaOPlTIi-TION. 

Ejettil were painted by an- 
cient Jewish females, and still 
are in Arabia, Ac. This is what 
Jesebel did, 2 Kings 9 : 30. 
The edge of the lids, between 
the hair and the eye-balls, is 
made black, to increase the ap- 
parent size and vivacity of the 
eye. Jer. 4 : 30, may refer to 
this custom or to the streaking 
of the face by pricking a dark 
powder through the skin, as 
sailors now do on their arms. 
This praotioe remains in various 
countries to this day. 

EzckM, " God-strengthened," 
was a descendant of Aaron, and 
of course belonging to the 
priesthood. Being carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar among the 
captives, he settled on the banks 
of the Ghebar, in Mesopotamia, 
and was there favored with his 
extraordinary revelations. He 
seems to have exercised his 
prophetic office about twenty 
years, and was ootemporary 
with Jeremiah and Daniel. 

The Book of Ezekikl is sim- 
ilar to that of Jeremiah in its 
scope, but very different in 
style, being more pointed and 
severe. It predicts the dread- 
ful calamities to be inflicted on 
Judea and Jerusalem, for idol- 
atry and wickedness ; the judg- 
ments that would be sent upon 
the false prophets, who deluded 
the people with vain hopes, and 
winked at their sins ; the pun* 
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ishments which should befall 
Amnion, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, 
and Egypt ; the restoration of 
Israel and Tuuan ; and the 
blessedness 6f the gospel ehuroh 
nnder the Messiah. • * 

Biblical critics assign this 
book a high place for grandeur. 
Grotius and Lowth place him 
beside Homer. 

Ertm-Ctfber, the famous 
port from which Solomon sent 
his Bhips for gold, Ac., was on 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea. 
Robinson says no trace of it 
now remains. 

Ezra, a captive Jewish priest, 
who, by wisdom and integrity, 
rose to eminence in the Persian 
court. By authority of his sov- 
ereign, Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
B. c. 457, he assembled a large 
colony of his countrymen, and 
went to repair Jerusalem, and 
rebuild the temple. To Ezra is 
ascribed the important work of 
collecting the different inspired 
books, arranging, combining, 
and correcting them, and so 
forming the complete canon of 
the Old Testament. 

The Book of Ezra was doubt- 
less written by him. It con- 
sists of two principal divisions ; 
the first gives the narrative of 
the return of the Jews from 
Babylonia ; and the second de- 
scribes the great reformation 



of religion which took place 
among the people. It spreads 
over a period of 79 years. The 
various monarehs who flourished 
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Fair Haven, an unsafe road- 
stead in Crete, north-east of 
Gape Leon, or Matala. To this 
day it bears the same name. 
Acts 27 : 8. 

Falth 9 dependence on the 
truth of an assertion. Divine 
faith is firm belief upon the 
authority of divine revelation. 
It is thus we are persuaded to 
believe all truths relating to 
God, revealed to us in the 
Scriptures. Justifying, or sav- 
ing, faith is a grace wrought in 
the soul by the Spirit of God, 
whereby we reoeive Christ, as 
he is revealed in the gospel, to 
be our Prophet, Priest, and 
King ; trust in him ; and rely 
upon his righteousness alone for 
salvation. This faith begets a 
sincere obedience in life and 
conversation. " Faith which 
worketh by love," Gal. 5 : 6, is 
faith which shows itself by pro- 
ducing in us love to God and to 
our neighbor. Faith is put for 
a belief and profession of the 
gospel, Bom. 1 : 8. 

Fall, to drop down, to be 
ruined, to apostatize. By way 
of eminence, man's first dis- 
obedience, and consequent deg- 
radation, is called The Fall, By 
it our race lost the image of 
God, and, being totally des- 
titute of any natural tendencies 
to holiness, we " are estranged, 
from the womb." Ps. 61 : 5, 
and 58 : 3. Isa 58 : 8. From 
this awful condition and its oon- 



sequenoes, we are delivered by 
" the second Adam." 

Fan, an instrument for sep- 
arating chaff from grain, for- 
merly made in the shape of a 
wooden shovel, with a long 
handle. The shape and man- 
ner of using it are shown in 
the picture of a threshing-floor. 
With this the grain was tossed 
in the air when the wind blew, 
so that the chaff was driven 
away. As it fell round the 
place, it was customary to sweep 
it together and burn it. See 
Matt. 3 : 12. 

Farthing, a coin used. by the 
Romans. Our translators give 
this English to both Aaoaqtov 
(assarion) and Ko$Qavrrjc (quad- 
rantes), but these were different. 
The first was a tenth part of a 
Roman penny, or about two 
cents. Matt. 10 : 29. The lat- 
ter was equal to two mites, and 
is about a fourth part of our 
cent. Mark 12 : 42. 

Fast, a solemn forbearance 
from food, accompanied by hu- 
miliation before God, prayer, 
and the reformation of life. 
Our Saviour did not appoint 
any fast days, but gave reasons 
why, after his death, his dis- 
ciples should fast. Afflictions 
and perplexities soon became 
common to christians, and then 
they fasted. 2 Cor. 6 : 5. 

Fasting, though much neg- 
lected by modern christians, is 
a duty of great importance, and 
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ike old not be overlooked among 
oar means of growth in grace. 
It should consist, (1.) in total 
or partial abstinence from food 
and all other animal indulg- 
ences, as far as bodily health 
and rigor of mind will permit ; 
(2.) humiliation and confession 
of sin; (3.) abandoning sinful 
acts ; (4.) prayer ; (5.) liberal- 
ity to good objects. Matt. 9 : 
15. 1 Cor. 7 : 5. 

Fit* In the ceremonial law, 
it was ordered that " all the fat " 
was the Lord's ; and the Jews 
were to eat "neither fat nor 
blood." Lev. 3 : 4-17. This 
does not mean the fat as inter- 
mixed with the lean, but all the 
fat parts j such as round the 
kidneys, <fcc. Indeed, as ani- 
mals were not generally fatted 
for slaughter, except for great 
occasions, these detached parts 
of fat comprised nearly the 
whole. 

Father, he that has a child. 
It is a title given to the first 
ancestor, as Bom. 4 : 16 ; to the 
inventor and master of any art 
or science ; or the founder of a 
particular profession, Gen. 4 : 
20, 22 ; to him who is affected 
with the miseries of the poor, 
and endeavors to provide for 
their wants. Job 29 : 16. God 
declares himself to be " the Father 
of the fatherless." Ps. 68 : 6. 
God is eminently the Father, 
Creator, Preserver, and Protec- 
tor of all his creatures, but 
principally of those who know 
and serve him. Deut. 32 : 6. 
firttfi. 8 : 15, 16. The devil is 
8 



called the father of the wicked. 
John 8 : 44. In church history, 
the term is applied to the chris- 
tian writers of the first oea- 
turies. It is customary to give 
this epithet to aged and eminent 
saints, 2 Kings 2 : 12, and to 
the minister under whom we 
are converted, 1 Cor. 4 : 16 ; 1 
Tim. 1 : 18. 

Falling, a young animal fed 
for slaughter. Isa. 11 : 6. Matt. 
22:4. 

Fear, apprehension of danger. 
Guilt produces that solicitude 
and dread which is called slavish 
fear. Acts 24 : 25. That holy 
feeling of the renewed heart 
toward God, which produces a 
reverent submission to his prov- 
idence, and ready obedience to 
all his commands, is filial fear. 
Heb. 5 : 7. 

Feast, a season of joy and 
thanksgiving appointed of God 
to oommemorate great events, 
to give rest and confirmation to 
the pious, to promote and sanc- 
tify social affections, and to 
prefigure the blessings of the 
gospel. 

The following enumeration is 
prepared with great care, and 
should be familiar to every 
reader of Scripture. 

The Feast op the Passover 
lasted eight days, beginning on 
the 15th of the month Nisan. 
Ex. 12 : 14. See Passover. 

The Feast of Pentecost oame 
fifty days after the Passover. 
See Pentecost 

The Feast of Tabernacles 
continued for a week, and was 
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to oommemtfm^ the dwelling 
of the Israelite's in- tents. It is 
sometimes called the feast of 
ingatherings. Ex. -23 : i6, and 
34 : 22. The following -are the 
principal ceremonies. (1.) Dur- 
ing the entire week of its con- 
tinuance, the peopla dwelt in 
booths or tents*- erected in the 
fields or streets, or on the flat, 
terrace-like ropfs of their 
houses. (2.) Extraordinary of- 
ferings were made. See>Numb. 
29. (3.) During the feast, 
branches of palm, olive, citron, 
myrtle, and willow, wei»,car- 
ried in the hands, singing (t Ho- 
sanna," that is, Save now '» or, 
Save, I beseech thee. Ps. . 118 : 
25. It was meant as a prayer 
for the coming of the Messiah. 
Thus was Jesus conducted into 
Jerusalem, by the .multitude, 
who believed him to be the 
promised Saviour. (4.) The 
libation of water upon and 
around the altar, which was an 
emblem of the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. To this Christ 
alluded, when, in the last day 
of the feast, he cried, " If any 
man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink." During the 
whole festival, music, feasting, 
rejoicings, and illuminations, 
gladdened the city. 

The Day of Atonement was 
kept on the 10th day of Tizri, 
or September. On this day only, 
in the whole year, was the high 
priest permitted to enter the 
most holy place, and then not 
without due preparation, on the 
pa'n of death. Lev. 16 : 2—17. 



The Feast of Wares, Ex. 54: 

22, occurred seven weeks after 
the second day of the Passover. 
It is the same as the least of 
Pentecost. ■•'* - 

The Feast of Trumpets was 
held on the first and second 
days of the month Tizrij which 
was the commencement &f the 
civil year* The name- is* derived 
from the blowing of .trumpets 
in the temple with more than 
usual solemnity. 
; The preceding were appointed 
of God. The two* following 
were* purely of human origin. 

IThb Feast of Lots, or Purim, 
was introduced in after times, 
and was celebrated in February. 
On this occasion, the entire book 
of Esther is always read in the 
synagogues. 

The Feast of the Dedica- 
tion of the second temple (men- 
tioned in John 10 : 22) was 
instituted after the days of 
Malaohi, by Judas Maccabeus, 
about 170 b. c, in commemora- 
tion of. the cleansing of the 
temple, after its profanation by 
Antiochus. 1 Maccab. 4 : 52 — 
59. It commenced on the 25th 
of Cisleu, or December. 

The preceding are the chief 
annual festivals of Old Testa- 
ment times. Modern Jews have 
added various others, which this 
work need not notice. The fol- 
lowing were the extraordinary 
festivals of divine appointment. 

The Sabbatical Year. Ev- 
ery seventh year the land was 
to lie fallow, and its spontaneous 
produce to be shared in 
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mon by th* servants of the 
family, the poor, the stranger, 
afid thec%fttle. * It was the year 
of release from personal sla- 
very, Ex. 21 : 2, and from pe- 
cfcniary debts, Dent. 15 : 1, 2. 
In order to guard against fam- 
ine on this and the ensuing 
year (which would also be par- 
tially deficient, in consequence 
of the entire rest of the seventh 
year), God promised a triple 
jfroduoe for the sixth year. Lev. 
25 : 21, 22. The breach of this 
command was among the chief 
national sins which caused the 
captivity. Lev. 26 : 33, 34. Jer. 
25 : 9. 2 Chron. 36 : 21. 

Tee Jubilee was a more sol- 
emn feast, held every seventh 
sabbatical year, that is, onoe in 
fifty years. See Jubilee. 

Feasts of Charity, or Love 
Feasts, were entertainments of 
the christian church in .the. first 
ages,, which tendeji to' ; relievA 
theV poor, and ^remote union. 
The Lord'ai 8tip$*er was gener- 
ally administered at the close. 
They, however, became occa- 
sions of evil, and were discon- 
tinued. 

Felix was deputy-go veroo*<J# 
Judea. He -enticed t>rusilla to 
divorce Azizus, king of Emesa, 
and then took her as his own 
wife. He defeated about 4000 
outlaws, headed by an Egyptian 
impostor, who had posted them- 
selves in the Mount of Olives. 
Acts 21 : 38. During his ad- 
ministration, Judea was in a 
constant turmoil, being infested 
with robbers and assassins, and 



overrun with impostors pretend- 
ing, to be the Messiah. It was 
this prince that trembled at the 
words of Paul, Acts 24: 25. 
He. was a bad man, and gov- 
erned with great injustice and 
cruelty. In a. d. 60, he was 
recalled to Rome, and Festus 
was sent in his room. The 
Jews followed him, and oom- 
plained to the government of 
his extortion and violenoe. He 
would have been punished with 
death, had not his brother Pal- 
las, by his credit at court, pre- 
served his life. Acts 23, and 
24. 

Fellowship, or Communion, is 
a term of great importance in 
the Scriptures. There is a fel- 
lowship to which the people of 
Christ are admitted with God 
the father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ, the blood of Jesus 
ojeansing them from all sin. 1 
John 1 ; 3,,5, Ac. There is also 
8>. fellowship which they have 
with one another, in the spirit- 
ual blessings which the gospeJ 
brings to the guilty ; and in 
temporal things, which takes 
plac.e^. when the. disciples of 
Christ communicate jointly of 
their worldly substance to the 
support of the poor. Acts 2 : 
42. Church connection is called 
a fellowship, and is opposed to 
having connection with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness. Eph. 
5: 11. 

Fenret 9 a species of weasel. 
The word so rendered, Lev. 11 : 
30, means « the crier," on which 
account some take it foi the 
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frog. It seems on the whole to 
be the gecko, or noisy lissard. 
Fenced Cities, that is, walled 

and fortified towns, are of very 
ancient origin. We can traoe 
them back fifteen centuries 
before Christ ; so early did man 
learn " the art of war." The 
walls were of stone or brick, 
and of great strength. The 
gates generally had towers 
built over them, in which were 
held oourts and councils. See 
Gate. 

FestnS succeeded Felix in the 
government of Judea, appointed 
by Nero, in the first year of his 
reign. He sent Paul, whom 
Felix had left bound at Caesarea, 
to Rome, to be tried by Caesar, 
to whom he appealed. Acts 25. 
Festus was very diligent and 
successful in his efforts to put 
an end to the disturbances and 
robberies which had become so 
frequent in Judea, in the reign 
of Felix, but took no trouble to 
investigate the claims of Chris- 
tianity ; and when Paul spoke 
of its mysteries, he thought that 
much learning had made him 
mad. Acts 26. He died about 
▲. D. 62. 

Fig-Tree, a well-known tree, 
which flourishes in warm coun- 
tries. It attains a good degree 
of perfection in the most south- 
ern of the United States. The 
fruit, which grows from the 
trunk and large branches, and 
not from the exterior twigs, is 
nutritious and medicinal. It 
was yqtj common in Palestine, 
and it so now in the Levant, 



whence rt is exported, in a dried 
state, to every part of the world. 
The leaves are very large, on 
which account Adam and Eve 
made aprons of them. The tree 
itself is large, and some have 
been mentioned which would 
shelter three hundred men. 1 
Kings 4 : 25. John 1 : 49. 
Christ blasted a fig-tree on 
which was no fruit, " though 
the time of figs was not yet," 
— that is, the time of gathering 
figs had not quite arrived. The 
tree was, therefore, evidently 
barren, and had not already 
been stripped. Matt. 21 : 19. 
It is remarkable that his ourse 
was only the establishment of 
its previous sterility. Being on 
the public road, no man's prop- 
erty was injured. It was an 
awful lesson to those, of whose 
hypocritical exterior and worth* 
less pretensions it was a strik- 
ing emblem, and to fruitless 
professors in all ages. The 
goodness of God is remarkably 
apparent in this tree. It flour- 
ishes in rocky, barren places, 
where scarcely anything else 
will grow ; and a single tree 
will sometimes produce 280 
pounds of figs. So valuable 
was this tree in the land of 
Canaan, that to have it killed, 
or even to have it fail of its 
annual fruit, was reckoned a 
dreadful calamity. Joel 1 : 6, 
7. Hab. 3 : 17. 

Figure, shape, resemblance. 
Idols are called figures, because 
they are made after the like- 
ness of some original form. 
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Acts 1 : 43. Adam, Isaac, &o., 
and some ancient ceremonies, 
were figures or types, as they 
shadowed forth Jesus Christ. 
Bom. 5 : 14. Heb. 11 : 19, and 
9 : 9. Baptism is called a fig- 
ure ; its washing in water shad- 
ows forth the washing of oar 
goals in the blood of Christ. 

ilfiet. (1.) A band for the 
hair. (2.) An astragal, or ar- 
chitectural ornament. Ex. 36 : 
38, and 38 : 28. 

Fir, a very tall, straight, 
evergreen tree, of dense foliage, 
and abounding with a gum 
called rosin. Its frnit somewhat 
resembles burrs of the pine- 
tree. The wood was anciently 
used for spears, musical instru- 
ments, building, and furniture 
for houses and ships. It was 
the chosen abode of the stork. 
Ps. 104 : 17. Jesus Christ is 
compared to a green fir-tree. 
Hos. 14 : 8. His people are 
likened to fir-trees. Isa. 41 : 
19, and 55 : 13, and 60 : 13. 

Flr©5 the state of combus- 
tion ; flame, 2 Pet. 3:7; Rev. 
t : 17 ; suffering of the utmost 
severity, Jude 7. The word is 
often used to denote the tor- 
ment of hell. To "salt with 
jure " means to prove or purify 
by suffering. Mark 9 : 49. 

Firkill, % Greek measure, 
equal, it is thought, to four 
gallons and a half ; that is, 
about a fourth part of a bath. 
There is no certainty as to its 
sis*. John 2 : 6. 

Firmament, the expanse of 
heaven, the sky. The lower 
8* 



region of the* firmament separ- 
ates, as is said Gen. 1 : 6, 7, the 
waters of the clouds above from 
the waters of the earth bene»th. 
Job 37 : 18. 

FlTSt-Fndts, offerings of the 
earliest ripe grain, fruit, Ac, 
which were made before the 
harvest was fully gathered. 
Neither the time nor quantity 
is prescribed. Every person 
was to offer for himself. 

Fish, a general name, in 
Scripture, for aquatic animals. 
Fishes were created on the fifth 
day, by the word of God's 
power. Some are of monstrous 
size, and some are too small 
to be seen without powerful 
glasses. Their element has ever 
prevented an accurate knowl- 
edge of their number, structure, 
or habits. Ddubftess many ex- 
ist in the vast extent and pro- 
fundity^ of the ofcean, which 
have never come under human 
observation.' Even when drawn 
from their watery abode, and 
the form examined and de- 
scribed, their migrations, pur- 
suits, and pleasure's, remain 
concealed in most oases. The 
sea not affording vegetable food 
in the profusion that is seen on 
land, the natives of the deep 
subsist by preying on each 
other. The fecundity and lon- 
gevity of fishes are adapted to 
this order of things. A single 
cod will produce, in a season, 
nine millions of eggs ; a floun- 
der above one million, and a 
mackerel five hundred thou- 
sand. Large fish live em small 
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ones, and these find food in the 
surplus spawn. Thus myriads 
of oreatures partake of the 
pleasures of existence, in an 
element which would otherwise 
have been a silent waste. 

Under the Hebrew law, none 
were called clean, and allowed 
to be eaten, but such as had 
fins and scales; so that lobsters, 
oysters, «tc, were prohibited. 

Fitches, or Fetches, a sort 
of tare, growing to the height 
of 12 or 18 inches. The seeds 
are fragrant and pungent, and 
were used in bread and cakes 
by the Jews. Occurs only in 
Isa. 28 : 25, 27. 

Flag, a tall rush, common on 
the banks of the Nile ; grateful 
to caitle as food, and made into 
ropes, <fcc, by the Egyptians. 
Gen. 41 : 2, 18. Job 8 : 11. See 
Paper. 

FlagOB, a vessel or oruse 
usually intended for wine, and 
containing about a pint. See 
Cruse. The word seems to 
mean a cake, or pressed lump 
of raisins. 2 Sam. 6 : 19. 1 
Ghron. 16 : 3. 

Flax, a well-known plant, of 
which linen is made. Egypt 
carried on a great trade in 
linen, Ezek. 27 : 7. Wrought 
into garments, it was the only 
raiment of the priests, and the 
principal article of dress of all 
the people. It was famous in 
all countries for its fineness ; but 
this was because the art of spin- 
ning was then in so rude a state, 
for that wLioh is now taken 
from the best mummies seems 



to us very coarse. The destruc- 
tion of flax, in one of the 
plagues of Moses, must have 
been a great calamity. Ex. & : 
31. It is still, according to 
Norden; one of their principal 
articles of export. When it is 
said the flax had " boiled," it 
means that the seed vessels had 
begun to assume a roundish 
form. See Lamp. 

Flay, to strip off the skin ; a* 
punishment used in some coun- 
tries upon great offenders, by 
which they were slowly killed, 
with the utmost suffering. Mio. 
3:3. Some of the early chris- 
tians were martyred in this 
manner. 

Flesh, that soft part of any 
animal, which lies between the 
skin and the bone. The word 
is used in Scripture for living 
men, and animals in general, 
Gen. 6 : 13 ; for the whole 
nature of man, as it comes into 
the world infected with sin, 
Rom. 7:5; 8:8; for all that 
in religion which is outward, 
and to be seen with the eye, as 
moral works or ceremonies of 
the law, Rom. 4 : 1, Gal. 3:3; 
for the natural corruptions, 
which act in opposition to the 
Spirit in regenerated persons. 
Rom. 7 : 18, 25. Gal. 5 : 17, 24. 
Flesh also signifies the human 
nature of Christ, whereby his 
divine nature was veiled, even 
as the mercy-seat and the most 
holy place were by the reiL 
Heb. 10 : 20. It is also taken 
for the outward appearance. 
John 8 : 15. " A heart of flesh " 
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denotes a tender, tractable tem- 
per and disposition of soul. 

Flood, an inundation or col- 
lection of waters. The Bed Sea 
is so called, Ps. 66 : 6, and heavy 
rains, Matt. 7 : 25, and by a 
figure, great afflictions, Ps. 69 : 
15, violent efforts of the enemies 
of the church. Isa. 59 : 19, Ac. 

In most instances where this 
word occurs, it means that 
awful deluge which once de- 
stroyed the earth, as described 
in Genesis. Noah, with his 
family, and the various animals 
which God brought to him, were 
preserved in the ark, which 
was their habitation for about a 
year. This memorable event is 
computed to have occurred A. 
x. 1656. Persons and things 
existing previous to it are called 
antediluvian. Of this event, most 
heathen nations have, to this 
day, some tradition, and many 
ancient Gentile writers allude 
to it. Scarcely any ancient fact 
is so well authenticated by pro- 
fane history, by tradition, and 
by commemorative rites, as the 
flood. The present state of the 
earth furnishes evidence of its 
having occurred. Trees, teeth, 
bones, sea-shell, «fcc, «fcc, are 
often found on the tops of moun- 
tains, or buried in the earth, in 
the hardest strata, in solid 
rocks, in beds of marl, and in 
the bottoms of mines. 

Floor, the bottom of a room. 
1 Kings 6 : 15. The place where 
corn was threshed out/ Hos. 9 : 
1. Judg. 6 : 37. See Thresh- 
ikg-Floor. 



FloteS, flat-bottomed vessels, 
such as are now called icoiw or 
barge* ; or a collection of trees, 
fastened . together by ropes, to 
be drawn along by water, in the 
manner we make a raft, 1 Kings 
5:9. 

Flowers are mentioned in a 
multitude of places in Scripture. 
They are among the most beau- 
tiful objects in nature ; various 
in form and color, delicate, 
graceful, fragrant, and useful. 
They enclose and protect the 
tender organs by which the 
seeds and fruits are perfected 
The care and study of flowers 
is a most pure and ennobling 
pursuit, and was assigned to 
both man and woman before the 
fall. Few comparisons are more 
common than that between a 
flower and human life. Job 
14 : 2. Ps. 103 : 15. Isa. 40 : 
6,8. 

Flute, a sweet, soft wind-in- 
strument, of very ancient date. 
We find it used in the time of 
David, 1 Kings 1 : 40, and at 
Nebuchadnezzar's concert. Dan. 
3:5. 

Fly, an insect of which there 
are many kinds, some having 
two, and some four wings. Son- 
nini says, that in Egypt no in- 
sects are so troublesome as flies, 
which are there extremely ra- 
pacious and bold, stinging the 
tenderest parts of the body, and 
creating almost insupportable 
pain. Isa. 7 : 18. According 
to the custom of idolatrous 
countries, to worship what was 
hurtful, the Egyptians paid su- 
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ftntttiom homage to several 
torts of flies, so that nothing 
oonld be more striking than the 
plague of them by Moses. Beel 
sebub, or the god of flies, was 
worshipped by the Philistines, 
Amorites, Ac, because he was 
supposed to defend his votaries 
from these distressing insects. 

Fo*d, among the ancient 
Jews, was exceedingly plain. 
Gen. 18: 6, 7. The articles 
destined for the king's table 
were very simple. 2 Sam. 16 : 
1, and 17 : 28, 29. Bread was 
the most common food. Milk 
and honey were dainties. Flesh 
was a luxury. They were ac- 
sustomed to eat under the shade 
of a tree. Gen. 18 : 8. They 
would not eat indifferently with 
all persons, deeming it deroga- 
tory and polluting in many 
ttses. Gen. 43 : 32. John 4 : 9. 
Matt. 9 : 11. In general, each 
had his separate table. Thus 
Elkanah gave his two wires 
*heir portion apart. 1 Sam. 
1 : 4, 5. Special respect was 
paid to guests by giving them a 
great plenty for their portion. 
Joseph sent Benjamin Jive times 
as much as either of the rest, 
and Samuel set a quarter of a 
calf before Saul. Generally, 
the ancient Jews sat cross-legged 
round a mat, as is now custom- 
ary in the East, but in later 
times more luxurious postures 
were adopted. They ate with 
their fingers, knives and forks 
being a modern invention. 
Their times of meals were sun- 
rise, a little before noon, and ] 



five in the afternoo*. Theii 
ordinary beverage was water. 

The Jews were restricted in 
their food to animals called 
" clean," which are described 
in classes. The reasons seem to 
have been both moral and po- 
litical ; and particularly to keep 
Israel distinct from other peo- 
ple. Lev. 20: 24—26. Deut. 
14 : 2, 3. Nearly every crea- 
ture pronounced unclean was « 
held sacred by adjacent nations. 
Ensnaring intercourse with pa- 
gans was thus effectually ob- 
structed, as those who cannot 
eat and drink together, are not 
likely to beoome intimate. 

Fool, an idiot, or a very weak 
person ; one who foresees not 
evils, to prevent them, and 
neglects the season of obtaining 
what is good. In the language 
of Scripture, a sinner; one who 
makes something in this world 
his highest aim, and spends his 
chief time and labor about it, 
to the negleot of infinitely high- 
er interests. 2 Sam. 13 : 12. 
Ps. 38 : 5. Those who upbraid 
their brethren as fools are in 
danger of hell. Matt. 5 : 22. 
Whatever is without good rea- 
son, and does hot secure men's 
true and eternal advantage, is 
foolish ; and henoe we read of 
foolish talking, foolish lusts, 
foolish questions, Ac. Eph. 5 : 
4. 1 Tim. 6:9. Tit. 3 : 9. 

Foot, that on whioh anything 
stands, or is supported ; a meas- 
ure of 12 inches. In old times, 
it was customary to wash the 
feet of strangers after a journey, 
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because they either walked bare- 
foot, or wore only sandals. Gen. 
18 : 4 ; 19 : 2 ; 24 : 32. Widows 
maintained by the church were 
to be such as had washed the 
feet of the saints ; that is, had 
been ready to do the meanest 
services for the servants of God. 
1 Tim. 5 : 10. Our blessed Sa- 
viour washed the feet of his 
apostles ; and though there is 
not sufficient reason for regard- 
ing this as a positive institution, 
like the Lord's supper, yet it 
most plainly and movingly 
shows that christians are to be 
very affectionate, and ready to 
perform the most humble ser- 
vices for one another. 

Foreshlp, the bow, or forward 
part of a ship. Acts 27 : 30. 

ForgiTCj to pardon an offence. 
To forgive sin is the prerogative 
of God only. Isa. 43 : 25. 
When the Pharisees, who denied 
the divinity of Christ, heard 
him forgiving sins, they said, 
"This man blaspheme th." Mat. 
9:3. That Christ exercised 
this power, proves him to be 
divine. Acts 5 : 31. 

Fornication means, (1.) Crim- 
inal intercourse between un- 
married persons, 1 Cor. 7:2; 
(2.) Adultery, Matt. 5 : 32 ; 
(3.) Idolatry, 2 Chron. 21 : 11; 
(4.) Heresy, Rev. 19 : 2. The 
word occurs much more fre- 
quently in its metaphorical than 
in its literal sense. Jer. 3 : 8, 
9. Ezek. 16 : 26. 

Fox* There is reason t > think 
thai the word shuol means a 



jackal, and not a fox ; and that 
the true fox is not mentioned in 
all the Scriptures. The fox does 
not prey on oarrion ; nor are 
our foxes fond of grapes, as 
jackals are known to be. Cant. 
2 : 15. Samson might have 
caught jackals by scores, but 
the fox is scarcely ever found 
in Judea, and is not a gregarious 
animal. When it is said Sam- 
son caught 300 foxes, it probably 
means that he had them caught. 
Barbarous nations of the East 
ravage the country they con- 
quer, leaving the habitations 
desolate, and the dead bodies 
un buried. These carcasses the 
jackals devour. David alludes 
to this, Ps. 63 : 10, when he 
says his enemies " shall be a 
portion for foxes." Jaokals 
abound in Asia Minor and the 
neighboring countries. They 
choose hilly places, boldly ap- 
proach travellers, and at night 
enter villages, always going in 
troops. The jackal is not so 
large as a wolf, but rather larger 
than a fox, and lives on small 
animals, grapes, vegetables, and 
carcasses. The general resem- 
blance of the fox and jackal 
may have caused the sacred 
writers to use the term shuol, 
(fox), as comprehending similar 
animals. Scaliger and Olearius, 
as quoted by Bochart, expressly 
call the jackal a fox ; and San- 
dys says, " the jackals are, in 
my opinion, no other than 
foxes." Krempfer says, the jaok 
al may not improperly be called 
the " wctf-fo*." 
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Fraklaeeiise, a gum, burnt 
In temples, and used in medi- 
cine. It distils from incisions 
made in the tree during the 
heat of the summer, and, when 
placed on live coals, sends up a 
dense fragrant smoke. Some 
frankincense is brought from 
the East Indies ; but it is not 
equal to that of Arabia or Af- 
rica. The form of the frank- 
incense-tree is like a pear-tree. 
Johnson, in his Travtls in Abys- 
sinia, says that it is exported in 
large quantities from the Sou- 
male© coast of Africa, being 
brought from the Interior on 
tamels, and was sold -at about 
cue oent a pound. Ex. SO : 34. 
Luke 1 : 10. Key. 8 : 4. 

FrtJ, to chase or fright away, 
Dent. 28 : 26. 

Frog. There are two species 
of frog, one of which lives in 
the water, and the other on the 
land. The former was made 
the plague of Egypt. Ex. 8. 
As the frog in Egypt was the 
emblem of Osiris, it was held 
sacred by the people ; and this 
plague is one of the many in- 
stances in which Jehovah pun- 
ishes men by means of the very 
things which they improperly 
regard. This is still more ap- 
parent when we consider that 
the Nile, in which they were 
produced, was supposed by the 
Egyptians to be peculiarly sa- 
cred, and deserving of religious 
veneration. Though the frog is 
not venomous, such legions of 
them penetrating every place, 
and filling their food and beds, 



rendered life intolerable. When 
it is said, Ps. 78 : 45, " He sent 
frogs and destroyed them," it 
probably means that the stench 
of them, when killed, infected 
the air, and created a pestilence. 
Had God sent lions, tigers, and 
crocodiles, instead of frogs, lice, 
flies, Ac, the cause would have 
seemed so adequate to the effect, 
that his hand in the punishment 
might have been overlooked. 
Because frogs show themselves 
most actively after a rain, some 
have foolishly imagined that 
they are produoed by rain, or 
descend with it. 

FrtBtfet, or TfeEPHnr, a brow- 
band, or fillet, worn On the fore- 
head. The Jews, regarding the 
command, Deut. 6 : 8, 9, as in- 
tended literally, or being dis- 
posed to adopt the pagan cus- 
tom or wearing amulets and 
talismans, wore these on their 
foreheads. See Phylactery. 

Fruit, production, conse- 
quenoe. " Fruit of cattle " is 
their young. "Fruit of the 
body " signifies children. Deut. 
18 : 4. " Fruit of the lips " 
ia the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. Heb. 13 15. 
" Fruits meet for repentance," 
are such a holy life and conver- 
sation as manifest the reality 
of repentance. Matt. 3 : 8. 
"Fruits of the Spirit" mean 
love both to God and our neigh- 
bors, and those gracious habits 
wrought by the Spirit in the 
soul ; as joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, and temperance. Gal. 
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5:22,23. "Fruits of righteous- 
ness," Phil. 1 : 11, are such 
good works and holy actions as 
spring from a gracious frame of 
heart. — Fruit is taken for a 
charitable, pqntribution, which 
is the frui$ or. effect of faith and 
love.. Bom. ^5 : 28. Fruit, when 
spoken of tgpod men, means the 
limits or works, of rjgjriewgness 
and holiness ; K b^t^jn regard, to 
wicked men, it designates Jihe 
effects. of , sin, pinnaxsUjty, ,and 
wickedness. fc See, our igaviour's 
doctrine. Matt.. 7^ 16 Vl , 

lawfulness., <i.) Desiring 
bo more of a thing, fea> J. : 11; 
(2.) Perfect, that which wants 
nothing, 2 John,- a; (3.) Being 
puffed up with a conceit of .our 
own sufficiency and worth, so as 
to feel no need of Christ. « Woe 
unto you that are full,'? Luke 
6 : 25. To be " fulUf jears," 
is to have lived to old age. 
Gen. 26 : 8. << The fulness of 
time " is the time when Messiah 
appeared, which was appointed 



by God, promised to the fathers, 
foretold by the prophets, ex- 
pected by the Jews themselves, 
and earnestly longed for by all 
who looked for redemption ; the 
fulness of this time is when it 
was fully come. Gal. 4 : 4. 
The " fulness of God" is such 
a measure^ of perfection as God 
hath appointed to every one of 
the elect through Christ. Eph. 
J}j:'l9. "That ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of 
God," is sharing in the most 
ample manner in the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

Furloig, the eighth part of a 
mile — forty rods. Luke 24 : 
13. John 11 : 18. 

Fury, tempestuous rage. 
When it is asoribefl to, God, it 
means not that he is discom- 
posed, but that his dispensa- 
tions will resemble what men 
would do in a fury if they had 
power. How awful must be the 
condition of those on whom it 
is poured out ! 



G. 



GaVbatha, a word of Chaldee 
or Syriao origin, which means 
the pavement, a large court or 
apartment, used as Pilate's judg- 
ment seat. John 19 : 13. It 
was evidently outside of the praa- 
torium. 

Gabriel, literally, " the mighty 
one of God," the angel, men- 
tioned Luke 1 : 11, 26, who ap- 
peared at different times to 



Daniel, Zacharias, Ac. Dan. 
10, 12. The word never occurs 
in the plural. Some learned 
men think that the term is ap- 
plied to Christ. 

Gad, "a troop." (1.) The 
son of Jacob, by Zilpah, Gen. 
30 ; (2.) A tribe in Israel, de- 
rived from this patriaroh, Num. 
26 : 15—18 ; (3.) The name of 
the province or canton occupied 
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by the tribe of Gad, 1 Sam. 13 : 
7 ; (4.) A prophet who lived in 
the days of David, of whose 
reign he wrote a history, as did 
also Nathan, the prophet ; 
neither of which seem to have 
been inspired, or at least were 
not preserved. 1 Ohron. 29 : 29. 

Gad'&ra, the capital of Peraea, 
in Coelo-Syria, stood about four 
miles eastward of the Sea of 
Tiberias. Great numbers of 
swine were kept here, which was 
directly contrary to the Mosaic 
law. When Christ, in healing 
two possessed persons, suffered 
the devils to enter their herd of 
swine, and drown them, instead 
of being humbled by their pun- 
ishment, they besought the Sa- 
viour to leave their country. 
About forty years after, the city 
was burnt by the Romans. 
Matthew (chap. 8 : 28) calls 
this the country of the Gerge- 
tenes, because Gergesa was the 
name of the country where Gad- 
ara stood, or was a city near to 
Gadara ; and Christ healed the 
possessed men on the border 
between the two, or in a place 
common to both. Mark 5 : 1. 
It is now called Kadar, and 
sometimes Om-Kias. 

Galatla, an extensive province 
of Asia Minor, north of Lycao- 
nia. It was called Galatia, or 
Gaullo-Greecia, from the Gauls, 
to whom Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, gave it as a reward 
for assisting him in his wars 
against his brother. Its chief 
city was Ancyra, now called 
Angora. About 175 years before 



Christ, it was reduced to a> Bo- 
man province. The gospel was 
planted here by Paul, who wrote 
an epistle to these churches. 
Acts 16. Dejotarus, for whom 
Cicero interceded, in an oration 
still extant, was king of this 
country. About A. d. 266, it 
was overrun by the Goths ; and 
afterward became a province of 
Turkey. It is now called Na- 
tolia. 

Galatians. This epistle dis- 
cusses much the same topics as 
that to the Romans. Certain 
preachers had urged on them the 
duty of circumcision, Ac, and 
depreciated Paul's character. 
He therefore asserts his apostol- 
ical character, shows the hypoc- 
risy of their preachers, and 
refutes their errors. 

GaFbannm, an odoriferous 
gum, obtained by incision from . 
the ferula galbanifera, whioh 
grows in Arabia, Syria, Africa, 
&o. It constituted an ingredient 
in the holy anointing oil. Occurs 
Ex. 30 : 34 only. 

Galilee, the northern part of 
Canaan, comprehending Issa- 
char, Zebulun, Kaphtali, and 
Asher. The upper part was 
called Galilee of the Gentiles, from 
its containing many Gentile in- , 
habitants out of the neighboring 
nations ; as the Phoenicians, 
Syrians, Ac. This mixture of 
population corrupted the dialect ; 
hence Peter was detected by his 
speech. Mark 14 : 70. Our Sa- 
viour and most of the disciples 
were educated here ; and here 
were most of tho miracles 
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wrought. On this account, Jesus 
and his followers were often 
called Galileans. Luke 23 : 6. 
Acts 2 : 7. 

Galilee, Sea of. See Oen- 
nesareth. 

Gall, a general name for what- 
ever is very hitter or nauseous. 
Several different words, of the 
original Scriptures, are trans- 
lated by this term. In Joh 16 : 
13, it means the animal secre- 
tion so called. In Matt. 17 : 
34, it seems synonymous with 
myrrh. The' word occurs meta- 
phorically, meaning great troubles, 
Jer. 8 : 14 ; exceeding wicked- 
ness, Amos 6:12; abominable 
depravity of heart, Acts 8 : 23. 
See Myrrh. 

Gallio was brother to Seneca, 
the famous moralist, and adopted 
son of Lucius Junius Gallio, 
after whom he was named. Un- 
der Claudius, he became gover- 
nor of Achaia. He acted as a 
judge, very mildly and properly, 
when a rabble, under the influ- 
ence of Soethenes, accused Paul, 
declaring that he was ready to 
judge civil causes, but not to 
punish men for religious opin- 
ions. But he dreadfully erred 
in not inquiring into the nature 
of Christianity, and accepting 
its salvation. Acts 18 : 17. 
During the reign of the fir fous 
Nero, he was put to death 

Gamaliel, the distinguished 
Pharisee under whom Paul 
studied law, grandson of Hillel, 
the famous teacher. 

Gam'madims, inhabitants of 
Gammade, or Gamale, which 
9 



was probably a province of 
Phoenicia. Ezek. 27 : 11. The 
term so rendered is thought by 
some not to mean a nation, but 
simply the brave. 

Garment* It was the custom 
when great men of the East 
gave a feast, to make a present 
to each guest of a robe. to wear 
on that occasion ; and some- 
times the silver or gold cup out 
of which they drank was also 
added. This explains Matt. 22 : 
11 — 13, which might otherwise 
seem severe. The man acted 
contemptuously and insultingly, 
and merited his doom ; as do 
all who reject the robe of 
Christ's righteousness. Princes, 
especially great kings and 
priests, generally wore white 
garments ; such were also worn 



on the occasions of great joy and 
gladness. Eccl. 9:8. In mourn- 
ing, men generally wore sack- 
cloth or hair-cloth. Prophets, 
when their messages were ter- 
rible, and the times dark, oft 
wore a mourning dress of coarse 
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■tuff, or skin. 2 Kings J. : 7, 8. 
Matt. 3 : 4. False prophets, in 
order to deceive the people, 
olothed themselves after the 
game manner. Zeoh. 13 : 4. 
It was common to lay up stores 
of raiment (as the fashion of 
dress does not alter in the East, 
and loose robes are capable of 
fitting anybody), especially by 
the -rich, who either loaned or 
gave away many snch at their 
great feasts. Sometimes thou- 
sands of garments were laid up. 
Hence the Saviour warns men 
of the folly of laying up treas- 
ures which the moth may con- 
sume. Matt. 6 : 19. Luke 12 : 
33. Jam. 5 : 2. 

What is said in Matt. 9 : 16, 
"No man putteth a piece of 
new cloth into an old garment," 
&c, is explained by the parallel 
text, Luke 5: 36, "No man 
putteth a piece of a new gar- 
ment upon an old;" that is, no 
man % cuts up a new cloth to 
mend an old. See Raiment. 

G»tC, the entrance to a resi- 
dence or fortified place. A 
large room was built over the 
gate on the wall of the city, 
used as a council-chamber, and 
court of justice, or town hall. 
We have a remarkable example 
of the mode of procedure, in 
the fourth chapter of Ruth. It 
was here that Absalom made his 
seditious speeches. 2 Sam. 15. 
Mordecai sat at the king's gate, 
not as a poor mendicant, but as 
a judge ; and therefore Haman 
said, " All this availeth me 
nothing, so long as I see Mor- 



jiecai the Jew sitting at the 
king's gate." Bsth. 5: 13. 
Peaoe and war were proclaimed 
from the gate ; and hence " the 
gates of hell," is a proper ex- 
pression for the power and in* 
finance of hell, which shall not 
prevail against the church 
Matt. 16 : 18. 

Gath, a city of Philistia, the 
capital of the people called Git' 
dies. It stood 14 miles south 
of Joppa, and was one of the 
most ancient cities in the world. 
It still exists, though now a 
place of small consequence. Its 
present name is Jebna. 

Several other places appear 
to have gone under this name ; 
one in Galilee, where Jonah was 
born, Josh. 19 : 13 ; 2 Kings 
14 : 25 ; one in the tribe of 
Dan ; and another in Manasseh. 
Josh. 21 : 24. 

Gaza* (1.) A city of the 
Ephraimites, 1 Ghron. 7 : 28, 
now called Razza. (2.) A city 
between Palestine and Egypt, 
and about two miles and a half 
from the Mediterranean Sea. It 
was anciently a city of the Phil- 
istines, but included in the tribe 
of Judah, who conquered it 
after the death of Joshua. Jud. 
1 : 18. The Philistines retook 
it, and kept possession till the 
reign of David. Samson car- 
ried the gates of it to the top 
of a high hill on the road to- 
wards Hebron ; afterwards ha 
was imprisoned, and died here. 
Jud. 16. During the reign of 
David, it was reconquered by 
the Jews, and remained subject 
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to # them many jean. During 
the wars of Alexander, it was 
laid waste ; and, a new town of 
the same name being laid out 
not far distant, it fell into decay, 
and became desolate, according 
to the prediction, Zeph. 2: 4. 
The old town is referred to in 
Acts 8 : 26, as " Gaza which is 
desert." 

Genealogy, a list of ancestors ; 
an account or history of the 
rise, progress, and present state 
of any person or family, show- 
ing the regular descent. The 
exactness of the Jews in this 
respect, was ordered, that it 
might be certainly known of 
what tribe and family the Mes- 
siah was born. After the birth 
of Christ, such circumspection 
was unnecessary ; and if per- 
sisted in, could only indicate an 
unchristian pride of ancestry ; 
as win appear from the words 
of the apostle Paul, 1 Tim. 1 : 
4. Tit. 3 : 9. The difference 
in the genealogies of Christ, as 
given by Matthew and Luke, 
arose from one giving the line 
of Joseph, the other of Mary. 

Geamttal signifies, in Scrip- 
ture, (1.) Posterity, offspring. 
Gen. 10 : 1. (2.) Line of de- 
scent. The " book of the gen- 
eration of Jesus Christ " is a 
history of his lineage, life, and 
death. Matt. 1 : 1. (3.) The 
persons existing at any particu- 
lar period. Matt. 1 : 17. "This 
generation shall not pass away 
till all these things be fulfilled," 
Matt. 24 : 34, means either that 
the people living in the time of 



Christ should not be all dead, 
when Jerusalem and the Jewish 
nation would be ruined by the 
Romans; or, that the Jewish 
nation should not pass away till 
his second coming. We cer- 
tainly see them subsisting at 
this day, a distinct and separate 
generation. In Christ's time, 
the Jews were a faithless, per- 
verse, and untoward generation, 
Mark 9 : 19. Aots 2 : 40. The 
saints are "a ohosen genera- 
tion," that is, literally, an elect* 
ed rmce. I Pet. 1 : 2, and 2 : 9. 

CtoMsls, the first book of 
Scripture. This title is derived 
from a Greek word, which sig- 
nifies generation or beginning. 
The book contains an account 
of the beginning or creation of 
the world, and settles forever 
that question which heathen 
sages could never decide,— 
whence sprung this earth, and 
its inhabitants 1 The disclosure 
of this grand truth, that the 
Author of all things is one 
glorious, supreme, and self-ex- 
istent Being, establishes the 
principle and foundation of all 
religion and morality, and is 
the source of comfort and hope 
to the human family. . 

This book comprises a period 
of 2369 years ; and beside the 
history of the creation, it con- 
tains an account of man's origi- 
nal innocence ; his fall ; the 
propagation of mankind ; the 
rise of religion ; the corruption 
of the world ; the deluge ; the 
repeopling and division of the 
earth ; the history of the first 
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patriarchs ; and the- settlement 
of Israel in Egypt. It was 
written by Moses; probably 
during his exile in the land of 
Midian. See Tradition. 

Gennes'areth, a fine lake, six- 
teen miles long, and fire or six 
broad. Its waters are exceed- 
ingly sweet and pure, and 
abound with fish. The north- 
ern coast is covered with ba- 
saltes, lava, and other volcanic 
productions. Its edges are not 
marshy, but form sandy beach- 
es, from which fine hills rise, 
covered once with the beauty 
of cultivation, but now silent 
and drear. It is very subject, 
from the character of the sur- 
rounding hills, to sudden gusts 
of wind ; and when these come 
from the south, and oppose the 
current of the Jordan, its sur- 
face is very rough, as was the 
case when Christ walked on the 
water to his disciples. Matt. 
14 : 24 — 26. It is the same as 
the Sea of Tiberias, John 21 : 
1, and Sea of Galilee, Matt. 4 : 
18, and 14 : 34. 

Gentile, a term applied by the 
Jews to all who were not of their 
religion ; one ignorant of the 
true God ; a heathen or pagan, 
sometimes called a Greek . Rom . 
1 : 14. 1 Cor. 1 : 22, Ac. Paul 
is commonly called the apostle 
of the Gentiles, 1 Tim. 2 : 7, as 
he was principally sent to preach 
Christ to them ; whereas Peter 
and the other apostles preached 
generally to the Jews, and were 
therefore called the apostles of 
the circumcision. Gal. 2 : 7. 



That the ancient godly Jews de- 
sired the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, appears from the prayer 
of Solomon after the dedica- 
tion of the temple. 1 Kings 8 : 

41 43. The Psalmist says that 

the Lord shall givo the Gentiles 
to the Messiah for an inherit- 
ance. Ps. 2 : 8. And the Chris- 
tian church is now composed al- 
most wholly of Gentiles. 

Court of the Gentiles. See 
Temple. 

Gentleness, though little ad- 
mired by the world, compared 
with enterprise, bravery, Ac, is, 
in the Bight of God, an impor- 
tant virtue. Jam. 3 : 17. It 
stands opposed to harshness, 
bluntness, arrogance, oppres- 
sion, and bitterness. When ap- 
plied to God, gentleness means 
his gracious condescension and 
favor. Ps. 18 : 35. 

Ge'rah, the least of Jewish 
money, being the twentieth part 
of a shekel. Ex. 30 : 13. 

Ger/iztm, a fine mountain in 
the tribeship of Ephraim, on 
which the Samaritan temple 
was built, because the Jews 
would not allow the Samaritans 
to help them build their temple. 
2 Kings 17. Ezra 4. It was 
begun b. c. 408 years. About 
the time it was finished, twe 
remarkable events occur in 
profane history : Xenopmo* 
brought home the Greeks that 
followed Cyrus ; and Socrates 
was put to death by the Atheni- 
ans. This temple was destroyed 
by Hyroanus, a Jewish prince, 
129 years before Christ. The 
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Samaritans hare continued to | day, often going there to wot 
esteem the spot sacred to this I ship God. John 4 : 20. It ii 



MOUKT 

about one thousand feet high. 
Opposite, at a distance of only 
about 300 yards, stands Mt. 
Ebal. In the narrow valley 
took place the august ceremony 
commanded by Moses, Deut. 27. 
Six of the tribes stood on Ebal, 
and six on Gerizim, while the 
ark and the priests stood in the 
ralley. The Levites recited 
God's blessing on the obedient, 
and his curses on the rebellious, 
and at each sentence the tribes 
on the mountains shouted their 
grand "Amen." 

Gershonltes, a branch of the 
priestly raee, descended from 
Gershon, eldest son of Levi. It 
was their business to oarry the 
rails and curtains of the taber- 
nacle. Numb. 3 : 21—25, and 
9* 



4 : 24—28. On settling in Ca- 
naan, thirteen cities were as- 
signed them. Josh. 21 : 16 — 33. 

Getkflem'ane, a retired garden 
at the foot of the Mount of 01- 
ires. Luke 22 : 40. The re- 
mains of its stone wall are yet 
seen, and eight anoient olive 
trees. Matt. 26. 

Glut, a man of extraordinary 
stature or might. There were 
races of men, in anoient times, 
who far exceeded the present 
size of man. Gen. 6 : 4. Numb. 
13 : 33. Deut. 3 : 10, and 
21 : 20. In the days of David 
there was a family of giants, of 
whom Goliath was one. 2 Sam. 
21. After this, we read no 
more of giants in Canaan. Not 
only in Scripture, but in the 
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writings of Homer, Herodotas, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Virgil, Ao , we 
read of giants in stature. 

That the common size of man 
never differed much from what 
it is now, is clear from the skel- 
etons found, from the armor, 
from the size of habitations, 
measures of length, Ao. 

Gifceah, a city of Benjamin, 
situated on a fine hill four 
miles north from Jerusalem. 
Josh. 15 : 57. It was for a 
while the royal residence of 
Saul. 

GltaOll, a city fire miles north 
of Jerusalem, the inhabitants 
of which deceived Joshua, by 
sending a deputation to him to 
make a treaty of peace, whose 
dress, Ac, indicated that they 
had come from a very great dis- 
tance, and consequently did not 
belong to any of the nations 
which God had commanded them 
to destroy, and whose country 
they were to occupy. The cov- 
enant was kept by the Hebrews, 
though thus falsely obtained ; 
and, instead of being destroyed, 
they were made to serve as 
" hewers of wood and drawers 
of water." Josh. 9 and 10. 

Crf er-€a'gle 9 an Egyptian spe- 
eies of vulture, remarkable for 
affection to its young. It may 
be found described in Bruce, 
under the name of Rachma. 

Gift, that which is given with- 
out pay. It is applied in an 
eminent manner to Jesus Christ, 
God's " unspeakable gift." Our 
Lord says to the woman of Sa- 
maria, "If thou knewest the 



gift of God, vis., Him that saith 
to thee, Give me to drink," Ac. 
John 4 : 10. When Christ as- 
oended up on high, he received ' 
gifts for the rebellious. Ps. 
68: 18. Of these he poured 
down on the day of Pentecost, 
and gave some apostles, proph- 
ets, Ao. Faith is the gift of 
God, Eph. 2:8; and,. as the 
wages of sin is death, so the 
"gift of God is eternal life." 
Bom. 6: 23. Every good and 
perfect gift comes from God. 
Jam. 1 : 17. " The gifts and 
calling of God are without re- 
pentance ;" that is, what he 
hath given, according to his 
divine and eternal purpose, can- 
not be reversed. 

Glftta, a ridge of mountains 
in the north of Palestine, ren- 
dered famous by the overthrow 
and death of Saul and his two 
sons. Some of the peaks rise 
1000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 1 Sam. 28 : 4. 

Gllead, a mountainous lime- 
stone district extending from 
Lebanon to Moab, eastward of 
the river Jordan, famous for 
balm, Jer. 8 : 22, and for pas- 
ture. Songs 4:1. The north- 
ern part of this range was called 
Bashan. The valleys were dis- 
tinguished for fertility. 

GUgak (1.) A city near Jeri- 
cho, where was an altar. 1 Sam. 
11 : 15. Idols were worshipped 
here in after times. Hos. 4 : 
15. (2.) A city near Antipa- 
tris, Josh. 12 : 23. There re- 
mained a village on this spot, 
called Galgnlis, for several hun- 
dred years after Christ. 
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GIrdfo, anything bound round 
the waist. It is still necessary 
in the. East, because of the long, 
loose raiment worn by both 
sexes. Girdles were sometimes 
excessively costly. All classes 
strove to obtain those of value. 
Girdles of leather were worn in 
token of humility, as by Elijah, 
2 Kings 1:8; and John the 
Baptist, Matt. 3 : 4. Girdles 
of sackcloth were marks of hu- 
miliation, worn in times of 
mourning. Isa. 3 : 24. To have 
the loins girded, Luke 12 : 35, 
is to be always prepared for any 
service that God may require, 
and be like servants who are 
ready to obey their masters' 
Commands. 

Gir'gtshlteS, a family belong- 
ing to the tribe of Hivites in 
Canaan. 

Glf tites, inhabitants of Gath. 
Josh. 13 : 3. 

Gtt'tith. See Psalm. 

Glass is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, not being known 
in those times. According to 
Pliny and Tacitus the Phoeni- 
cians were the inventors of glass ; 
but De Pan regards their nar- 
rative as fabulous. It was prob- 
ably not made in Rome previous 
to the reign of Tiberius. Speci- 
mens of glass have been dis- 
covered among the ruins of. 
Heroulaneunv (destroyed in the 
first century of the christian 
era), but they might have been 
imported from the East. Mir- 
rors were, in early times, made 
of plates y£ metal highly pol- 



ished Ex. 38 : 8. The Ethio- 
pians anciently preserved their 
dead bodies in large glasses. 
The invention of burning-glasses 
is commonly ascribed to AreAtm- 
edes y of Sicily, who lived b. c. 
200. - Window-glass was not 
made in England till A. d. 674. 
The word of God is compared to 
a glass, because it represents to 
us our real character, as a glass 
does the face. James 1 : 23, 25. 
This is one great internal evi- 
dence of the truth of revela- 
tion. 

Glean, to collect scattered 
stalks of grain, bunches of 
grapes, Ac. The Jews were for- 
bidden to glean their own fields, 
or fruit-trees, but were required 
to leave the remnant for the 
poor. Lev. 19 : 10. Deut. 24: 
21. 

Gtode, a ravenous and filthy 
bird, thought by Bochart to be 
the black vulture. Deut. 14 : 13. 
Isa. 34 : 15. 

Glorify, to pay divine honor ; 
to make glorious ; to exalt to 
dignity. God glorifies his peo- 
ple by adorning them with gifts 
and graces in this world, and by 
bringing them to the full pos- 
session of glory and blessedness 
in heaven. We are said to 
glorify God when we ascribe to 
him the glory of every excel- 
lency, whether of nature or of 
grace, Rev. 4 : 11 ; when we 
believe God's promises, and 
wait for the performance, Rom. 
4 : 20 ; when we publicly ac- 
knowledge true religion, or any 
truth of God, that is generally 
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apposed, Luke 28 : 47 ; when 
we suffer for God, 1 Pet. 4 : 16; 
when we give thanks for benefits 
or deliverance!, Lnke 17 : 18 ; 
when, as on the Sabbath, we 
devote ourselves only to the ser- 
vice of God, Isa. 58 : 13 ; and 
when, we love, praise, admire, 
and esteem Christ above all. 

God the Father is glorified in 
Christ the Mediator, by his obe- 
dience unto death, whereby the 
work of man's redemption was 
consummated, and the justice, 
wisdom, mercy, and holiness of 
God made manifest. 

God glorified Christ by mani- 
festly owning him to be his Son; 
by sustaining his human nature 
in his temptations and suffer- 
ings ; and by enabling him to 
triumph over his people's ene- 
mies in his resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and exaltation to his 
Father's right hand. John 17 : 
1. 

dtorr. (1.) The unspeakable 
blessedness of the saints in 
heaven. Col. 3: 4. (2.) Worldly 
splendor and greatness. "The 
heavens declare the glory of 
God ;" that is, manifest his in- 
finite wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, and ought to exoite our 
gratitude, love, adoration, and 
praise. The miracles which our 
Saviour wrought manifested his 
glory, or his divine power. John 
3:11. 

(■■at, a small winged insect, 
vary common in warm coun- 
tries. This and other insects 
being apt to get into wine, Ac, 
It Is customary to pass liquors 



thieugh a strainer Hie word 
at, in Matt. 23 : 24, seems to be 
a typographical error, in King 
James' version ; and should be 
ottf,as it is in the preceding ver- 
sions. "Ye strain out a gnat." ■ 
The Greek word divlttomg does 
not mean to make an effort to 
swallow, but to filter. It should 
be remembered that, by the 
Jewish law, both gnats ' and 
camels were unclean. 

tifjtd, a rod with an iron 
point, used in driving cattle. 
" The words of the wise are as 
goads," because they stimulate 
men to diligence in good things. 
See Pricks. 

Goat, a well-known animal, 
of which there are several va- 
rieties. The kind most common 
in Palestine is not very unlike 
those of the United States, but 
has longer hair, which is manu- 
factured into cloth. There is a 
Rock Goat, mentioned in sev- 
eral passages of Scripture, and 



which, being of a singular form 
is represented in the above en- 
graving, Prov. 5 : 19. It is the 
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same which Pliny and Gesner 
called the Ibex; and Buffon, 
Ac, describe as the Bouquetin. 
Among the Germans, its familiar 
name is Stein-bock, or buck of 
the rook. It is common in all 
the mountains of Europe and 
Northern Asia. Its size is less 
than the common wild goat. 
The horns are of extraordinary 
size, bending back over the 
animal's body, sometimes to the 
length of three feet. like other 
goats, it is peculiarly adapted 
for climbing, and delights in the 
most rugged mountains, staying 
at great elevation. Job 39 : 1. 
Ps. 104 : 8. 1 Sam. 24 : 2. 

The goat was worshipped by 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, who represented the god 
Pan, their satyrs and other 
idols, in the form of goats. The 
word SBiBix, rendered " devils," 
Ijbv. 17 : 21, is literally hairy 
ones, or goats. The same word 
is translated satyrs, Isa. 13 : 21. 
We read in Maimonides, that 
Zabian idolaters worshipped 
daemons, under the form of 
goats, imagining them to appear 
in that form; whence they called 
them seirim. 

The tresses of the spouse, 
Cant. 4 : 1, and 6 : 4, are com- 
pared to goat's hair, which ob- 
viously refers to the delicate, 
silken hair of the Eastern goats. 
From such goat's hair are made 
the Angola shawls. 

The goat was eminently use- 
ful to the Hebrews, on account 
of the delicacy of its flesh, the 
excellence of its fleece, the rich- 



ness and abundance of its milk, 
the cheapness of its food, the 
value of its skin for bottles, Ac. 
Flocks of goats, therefore, form- 
ed an important part of the 
wealth of all great men. 

God, the Supreme, Almighty, 
and Eternal One, of whom are 
all things. However ignorant 
mankind may have been of the 
true oharaoter of God, all men, 
in all ages, have, in cue degree 
or another, acknowledged his 
existence. 

The names applied to the 
Godhead in Scripture are va- 
rious, and have each their re- 
spective significations, applica- 
ble to the characters in which 
God bas been pleased to reveal 
himself. The words Jehovah 
Elohim occur more than once in 
Genesis as the name of the God- 
head. " And the Lord God (Je- 
hovah Elohim) said, Behold, the 
man is become like one of us." 
Gen. 3 : 22. One of us unavoid- 
ably implies a plurality of per- 
sons. We may, in a general 
way, infer the power, goodness, 
and some other attributes of 
God, from the works of nature; 
but from the Scriptures only can 
we obtain any just ideas of his . 
character and attributes. The 
Hebrews endeavor to avoid the 
use of the word God. substitut- 
ing for it Lord, Most High, <fcc. 

Godhead means the nature or 
essence of God. Col. 2:9. Rom. 
1 : 20. Acts 17 : 29. 

Godliness, the whole revela- 
tion of God. Thus Paul says, 
" Great is the mystery of godli- 
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mm." 1 Tim. 8: 16. It 
limes means the imitation of 
God by a holy life. 1 Tim. 2 t 
B. 2 Pet. 3: 11. 

Catty, that which proceeds 
from or resembles God ; thus 
godly sorrow is the sorrow which 
€k>d only can produce, and work- 
eth repentanoe. 2 Cor. 7 : 10. 
Oodly fear is that fear of God 
which is the beginning of wis- 
dom, Heb. 12 : 28 ; and a godly 
men is he who lores God from a 
grateful sense of much forgive- 
ness. Ps. 12 : 1. 

dag and Magog are terms 
usually joined together in Scrip- 
tare, on which critics hare ex- 
pended mneh unsatisfactory la- 
bor. The probability seems to 
be that the northern barbarians 
are meant, or some of the tribes 
comprehended under the general 
term Sctthiaks, whose irrup- 
tions into civilised Europe and 
Asia were so dreadful. Ex. 38 
and 39. Ber. 2a: 8. 

QoUn, a Levitioal town in the 
tribe of Manasseh, whioh gave 
its name to a small district lying 
east of the Sea of Tiberias. It 
is now called Man, 

Gold, the most precious metal ; 
seldom found in a state of ore, 
but in a* native state ; though 
even native - gold has almost 
always some mixture of other 
metals. Native gold is found 
in pure masses, from the small- 
est grains up to the magnitude 
of 12 or 15 ounces, and occa- 
sionally much larger. A mass 
found in South America, weigh- 
ing 132 ounoes, is deposited in 



the royal cabinet at Madrid. It 
is found mingled with the sand 
of many rivers, especially in 
Africa, South America, Austra- 
lia, and India. Arabia had for- 
merly its gold mines. "The 
gold of Sheba," Ps. 72 : 15, is 
in the Septuagint and Arabic 
versions, the gold of Arabia. 
North Carolina, in the United 
States, and much more Califor- 
nia, are famous for gold mines. 
Gold is often found bedded in 
stones of various kinds, and 
even in the earth at the depth 
of one hundred and fifty fathoms* 
It is the most ductile of all 
metals; an ounce of it, not 
larger than a common bullet, 
having been drawn into a wire 
two hundred and forty miles 
long ! It is incapable of ox- 
idisation in a common fire ; bat 
the heat produoed by a galvani* 
discharge can be made sufficient 
to convert the metal into a pur- 
ple oxide. If exposed to the 
focus of a strong burning-glass, 
it flies off in small particles. It 
requires less heat to melt gold 
than iron. 

Qtfgsjtka. SccCaltabt. 

Gt-lrath, a famous giant of 
Gath, whose height was nine 
feet four inches. His brazen 
helmet weighed about 15 pounds 
avoirdupois ; his target, or col- 
lar, affixed between his shoul- 
ders to defend his neck, about 
30 ; his spear was 26 feet long, 
and its head weighed 38 pounds; 
his sword, a ; his greaves on his 
legs, 30 ; and his coat of mail 
166 ; and so the whole armor. 
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273- pounds' weight. He seems 
to have been the last of the 



Gopher, the wood of whieh 
the ark was built ; whioh kind 
it was, is not agreed. As it is 
scarcely probable that a struc- 
ture so large was made wholly 
of any one species of wood, it 
is possible the word may mean 
tight, or durable wood. Vast 
quantities of cypres* grew in the 
district where the ark was built. 
It occurs only in Gen. 6 : 14. 

Ctotolb There are two dis- 
tricts so called in Scripture, 
which it is rery important should 
not be confounded. (1.) That 
portion of Egypt allotted to the 
Hebrews, and mentioned so often 
in the books of Genesis and 
Exodus. (2.) A district of the 
Holy Land, included in the lot 
of Jndah, and mentioned Josh. 
10 : 41, and 11 : 16, Ac. 

G#spd, good news ; a revela- 
tion of the grace of God to fallen 
man, through a Mediator ; and 
a means, which, by the Spirit, 
saves men from perdition. The 
term is found in ancient Greek 
writers. Plutareh, in his life 
of Pompey, says, " The messen- 
ger arrived at Pontus, bringing 
the gospel," that is, the joyful 
intelligence. The word is also 
used to mean the narrative of 
our Saviour 8 life, death, and 
resurrection ; and sometimes for 
the doctrines contained in that 
narrative. 

The books of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, are commonly 
called Gospel*. They show, as 



has been said, the way of saiva 
tion. In some parts of the New 
Testament, there are brief sum- 
maries of the gospel doctrine, — 
as John 3 : 14, 16, 16. They 
exhibit a morality incomparably 
superior to that of all other 
books ; in forbidding not only 
acts of sin, but the first risings 
of evil desires in the heart ; by 
inculcating the mild, passive, 
and lovely virtues, instead of 
that high-spirited and proud 
temper, whioh the world ad- 
mires ; by requiring the forgive- 
ness of enemies, and the love 
of them that hate us ; by ex- 
cluding from our alms, devo- 
tions, and other virtues, all love 
of fame ; by laying down two 
great principles of morality, — 
lpve to God and love to men,—, 
and by deducing thence every 
other duty ; by exhibiting a 
perfect exemplification of all 
these excellences in Christ ; and 
by adding those awful sanctions 
which relate to an eternal world. 
The number of mankind liv- 
ing in nations enlightened by 
the gospel is probably three 

HUNDRED MILLION8, Only. Of 

these, one half are Roman Cath- 
olics, and thirty millions are 
Greeks, whose churohes are 
scarcely less corrupt than the 
Roman Catholic. See Scrip- 
ture. 

In every age, christians have 
more or less exerted themselves 
to diffuse a knowledge of the 
gospel. Even when Poperj was 
at its height, missions were 
never discontinued by that class 
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•f Christiana, nor by those who 
rejected Popery, infant baptism, 
sprinkling, Ac, who have borne , 
various names at different times, 
from the earliest ages of the 
church, and are now called 
« Baptists." About 100 years 
ago, "modern missions," as 
they are called, may be said to 
have begun, when Ziegenbald 
went ffom Denmark to India. 
Near the close of the last cen- 
tury, the Baptists of England 
began to send missionaries to 
the heathen, and to the negroes 
of the West Indies ; and other 
denominations soon followed. 

The results of these labors 
are brought into our view, with 
much research and accuracy, in 
one of the dissertations at the 
end of " Malcom's Travels in 
South-eastern Asia." 

Gourd* What was the plant, 
so called, that sheltered Jonah, 
cannot now be ascertained. It 
suffices us to know it was a 
shady plant. It is somewhat 
probable it was the castor bean, 
improperly called palma ckristi. 

The Wild Gourd, 2 Kings 4 : 
39, Celcius supposes to be the 
eolocynth, a species of cucumber, 
growing wild, excessively bit- 
ter, and a most violent purga- 
tive. 

Grace. (1.) Free and unde- 
served favor. Divine grace is 
the free and undeserved love of 
God, which is the spring and 
source of all the benefits we 
receive from him, especially re- 
demption through Jesus Christ. 
Bom. 11 : 6. (2.) Grace is 



taken for a livery sense of 
this favor, or the love and fear 
of God dwelling in the heart, 
2 Cor. 1 : 12 ; and (3.) for the 
doctrine of the gospel, which 
proceeds from the grace of God. 
2 Cor. 6 : 1. 

Grape. This well-known fruit 
obtained great perfection in 
Palestine. The proverb, " The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children's teeth are set 
on edge," was a wicked com- 
plaint, prevalent among the 
Jews in the time of Jeremiah, 
that they suffered without being 
guilty. Jer. 31 : 29 ; Ezek. 
18 : 2. 

Wild Grapes were either a 
vile fruit called in Latin la- 
brusca; or, as Hasselquist be- 
lieves, the nightshade, called by 
the Arabs toolf's grapes, " which 
grows much in vineyards, is 
very pernicious to them, and is 
a vine." The prophet oould 
not have found a plant more 
opposite to the " true vine " 
than this. 

Grass* This word, in our 
translation, generally means 
herbage, or all shrubs not in- 
cluded under the term tree. It 
is particularly to be so under- 
stood in Gen. 1 : 11 ; Matt. 6 : 
30 ; Isa. 35 : 7 ; Rev. 8 : 7, Ac. 

Grasshopper, a well-known 
species of locust, very destruc- 
tive to vegetation. Amos 7 : 
1. The law allowed them to be 
eaten. Lev. 11 : 22. When it 
is said the grasshopper shall 
prove a burden, Ecol. 12 : 6, it 
means that so feeble and Ian* 
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guid is extreme old age, that 
the smallest annoyance or bur- 
den is distressing. 

GreaYtS, that part of a coat 
of mail which defended the feet 
and legs. 1 Sam. 17 : 16. 

Greece, in Hebrew, Javan, 
Isa. 66 : 19 ; a country in the 
south-east of Europe. Largely 
taken, it contained the Pelopon- 
nesus, or Morea, Achaia, Thes- 
saly, Macedonia, and Epirus ; 
but more strictly, it contained 
only the three former. It is 
about 400 miles from south to 
north, and 356 from east to west. 
Its present divisions are, Mace- 
donia, Albania, Livadia, the 



Morea, the Archipelago, and 
Candia. It was probably peo- 
pled soon after the flood'. Few 
countries are more favored by 
nature, as to its soil, climate, 
and productions. Many of the 
most famous statesmen, orators, 
and generals of antiquity had 
their birth here. The arts and 
sciences in Greece attained a 
great eminence, as did also 
poetry and eloquenoe. Part of 
ancient Greece is now included 
in Albania and Roumelia in Tur- 
key. 

Greet. See Salute. 

Grind, to bruise, or break 
small, as meal is bruised in a 



mill. Anciently they had only 
hand-mills for grinding their 
meal. The stones were about 
the size of a common grind- 
stone. Women and slaves, such 
as Samson was at Gaza, and 
the Hebrews at Babylon, were 
usually the grinders. Jud. 16: 
21 ; Lam. 5 : 13. They sat on 
each side of the mill, one turn- 
ing the handle half way round, 
10 



and the other then taking hold 
and finishing the revolution. 
Matt. 24 : 41 A clear appre- 
hension of the form of the mill 
and method of operating it may 
be obtained from the picture. It 
does not appear that there were 
any public mills or bakers, ex- 
cept for the king. Each family 
had a mill for itself, which, 
being so neoessary, could not 
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lawfully be taken in pledge or 
for a debt. Bent. 24 : 6. As 
it wm onstomarj to grind erery 
evening, the desolation of a 
city is called " taking away the 
sound of the mill-stones." Jer. 
25 : 10. Christ's falling on men, 
and "grinding them to pow- 
der," denotes their utter de- 
struction for their contempt and 
rejection of him. 

Grlzxfed, colored with various 
shades ; brindled. - When ap- 
plied to horses, it perhaps means 
horses spotted like dogs, with 
large patches of various colors. 
Zeeh. 6 : S. 



Ctast, one bidden to partake 
of our hospitality. Formerly it 
was common to give raiment as 
well as a repast. The loose, 
flowing robes fitted any person, . 
and were hung in the entry for 
guests to put on as they entered 
the hall of banqueting. The 
man who had not on a wedding 
garment was therefore wholly to 
blame, and offered an insult by 
violating the rules of decorum. 

(Sitter, a trough, Ac. The 
gutter through which Jerusalem 
might be entered, was probably 
a common sewer, or culvert, 2 
Sam. 5: 8. 



H. 



HaVakklk prophesied during 
the reigns of Manasseh and Jo- 
siah, and was contemporary 
with Jeremiah. Usher supposes 
that his life extended to the 
reign of Jehoiakin. He predicts 
the chastisement of the Jews by 
the Chaldeans, and the subse- 
quent overthrow of the Chal- 
deans themselves ; and encour- 
ages the pious to rely upon God 
for making good his promises to 
their posterity. 

The Book of this prophet 
consists of two parts ; the first 
containing a dialogue between 
God and the prophet ; and the 
second, a sublime ode or hymn, 
which was probably intended to 
be used in public worship. 

Hftber'gera, a breast-plate 
worn by soldiers in former 



times. Ex. 28 : 32. The i 
seems to be given to a tort of 
lance, or harpoon. Neh. 4 : 16; 
Job 41: 26. 

Haggai, the first of the three 
prophets who flourished after 
the Jewish captivity, was born 
in Chaldea, and began his pub- 
lic work of prophesying about 
seventeen years after the return 
from Babylon. He, together 
with Zeoharian, excited and en- 
couraged the Jews to finish the 
temple, assuring them that Mes- 
siah should appear in the flesh, 
teach in the courts of the new 
temple, and render it more glo- 
rious than the first. Ezra 5 : 
1, 2 ; Haggai 1 and 2. 

The Book of Haggai is plain 
in its style, but is interspersed 
with passages of lofty diction, 
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It had the effect of inducing the 
Jews, who had returned from 
captivity, and who, for fourteen 
years, had suspended work on 
the temple, to resume and com- 
plete the undertaking. 

Hall, an obsolete salutation, 
Importing a cordial wish for 
the welfare of the persons ad- 
dressed. 

Hale, or Haul, to drag vio- 
lently. . Luke 12 : 58. 

Halleluiah, a Hebrew word 
signifying Praise the Lord, fre- 
quently met with in the Psalms 
and Revelation of John. 

Hallow, to reverence as holy. 
Matt. 6 : 10. 

Halt, to limp, to falter. To 
halt between two opinions is to 
stagger in mind, or vibrate be- 
tween contrary impressions. 1 
Kings 18 : 21. 

Ham, (literally black,) the 
son of Noah, had four sons, viz., 
Cash, Mizraim, Phut, and Ca- 
naan. His posterity peopled 
Africa, and part of the west of 
Asia. They have been gener- 
ally wicked and miserable, and 
few of them have hitherto en- 
joyed the light of the gospel. 
From him the land of Egypt 
was called Chemia, or the land 
of Ham. 

Hamath, a town of Syria, 
called by the Greeks Epiphanta, 
and now called Hama. 

Haply, possibly, perhaps, per- 
ad venture. Mark 11 : 13 ; Acts 
5 :39. 

Haran. (1.) The eldest broth- 
er of Abraham, whose daughter, 
Sarah, became Abraham's wife. 



(2.) A town, probably eallei 
after this person, standing on a 
small river of the same name, 
which flowed into the Euphra- 
tes, through the north-western 
part of Mesopotamia. Near 
this town occurred the cele- 
brated defeat, by the Parthians, 
of the Roman army under Cras- 
sus, who was slain, with 20,000 
of his men, b. c. 63. The place 
still retains its ancient name, 
and is peopled by a few Arabs. 

Harness, the furniture of a 
horse, Jer. 46 : 4 ; but more 
frequently a coat of mail, or 
set of defensive armor. 1 Kings' 
22 : 34. The children of Israel 
went up out of Israel harnessed, 
that is, equipped for the battle. 

Harp, an instrument com- 
posed of a hollow base, with 
two branches, to which were 
fastened three, six, or more 
strings. 2 Sam. 6:5. From 
the faot that David danced while 
he played the harp before the 



ark, that which he then used 
must have been light, like a 
lyre, or guitar. During the 
captivity in Babylon, the Le- 
vitical singers hung their harps, 
as useless, on the willow trees 
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on the banks of the Euphrates 
and other rivers in Chaldea. 
Ps. 137 : 2. The Greeks and 
Romans derived the harp from 
the East. The engraving is 
taken from an ancient Egyptian 
monument. 

The modern harp is one of the 
noblest of instruments, and is 
vastly superior in power and 
eompass to those in ancient use. 

Hart, a stag, or male deer. 
Ps. 42 : 1 ; Isa. 35 : 6. See 

HlHD. 

Harvest, the time of gather- 
ing the fruits of the earth. In 
Canaan it began in March, and 
was finished about the middle 
of May. Any time of gainful 
labor is called harvest ; hence, a 
«« sleeper in harvest causeth 
shame " to himself and friends. 
Prov. 10 : 5. A people ripened 
by sin for destruction are lik- 
ened to a harvest ready for the 
sickle of God's vengeance. Isa. 
18 : 5 ; Jool 3:13; Rev. 14 : 
15. A remarkable time of suc- 
cess of the gospel is called har- 
vest. Matt. 9 : 37, 38 ; John 4 : 
35. The day of judgment is 
likened to a harvest ; then all 
things shall be ripe for a final 
gathering. Matt. 13. 

Hawk, a general name for 
several rapacious birds of the 
falcon family. Deut. 14 : 5. 
It was oonseorated by the 
Greeks to Apollo. It is migra- 
tory. Job 39 : 26. 

Hay* There is no hay made 
in the East ; so that this word, 
in the only places where it oc- 
curs, vis., Prov. 27 : 25, Isa. 



15 : 16, means the very reverse 
of hay ; vis., the first sprmgmg 
shoots of grass. 

Hear, to receive sounds by 
the ear. To hear the word of 
God, means, (1.) a mere listen- 
ing without laying to heart, 
Matt. 13 : 19 ; (2.) to yield a 
willing assent, with a firm pur- 
pose to believe and obey it. 
John 8: 47. God is said to 
hear prayer when he grants our 
requests. 

Heart, the seat of the affec- 
tions and passions. God only 
knows it. Jer. 17 : 10. The 
Lord Jesus Christ, who demon- 
strated his Godhead on many 
occasions, by searching the 
heart, declares that from the 
heart of man proceeds every 
evil. Matt. 15 : 18. As the 
great evil which corrupts and 
defiles the heart is unbelief, so 
the only purifier of the heart 
mentioned in the Scripture is 
faith. Acts 15 : 9. " With the 
heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness ; " that is, sincere and 
saving faith engages the affec- 
tions. Rom. 10 : 10. This is 
called the " righteousness of 
faith." Rom. 4 : 13. 

Heath, a lowly shrub, grow- 
ing in desert places ; whence 
such barren spots are called in 
England heaths, whether that 
plant be found on them or not. 
It bears no fruit, is worthless as 
fodder, and is reckoned by 
Pliny among the " unhappy 
plants." Men who trust is 
man, and not in God, are " like 
the heath in the desert," which 
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vainly strikes its roots into a 
soil not capable of giving it 
vigor. Jer. 17 : 6. To this 
unpleasant plant, persons are 
compared who fly their country 
or homes, and endure hardships 
in secluded plaoes. Jer. 48 : 
6. 

Heathen, a term which, like 
the word Gentile, was applied 
by the Jews to all who were not 
Hebrews. It is now confined to 
those who worship false gods, 
and includes all those who are 
not Jews, Mahommedans, or 
Christians. More than two 
thirds of the human race belong 
to this class ! The countries 
which are yet pagan are all 
that part of Africa which lies 
between the tropio of Cancer 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
aborigines of North and South 
America, China, Burmah, Hindos- 
tgn, Tartary, Japan, and many 
islands in the Indian and other 
oceans. They are called Pa- 
gans from the Greek word nayr\ 
(paga), a fountain, or rural 
place ; or from the Latin word 
paganus, a countryman, or rus- 
tic, because Christianity was 
first taught and planted in 
cities, while the ignorant country 
people adhered longer to their 
old superstitions. It is a strong 
argument in favor of Christian- 
ity, that it seeks not conceal- 
ment to work on ignorance, but 
comes forth to the day, and 
challenges learning and power. 
Its early conquests were in the 
chief cities of the earth, where 
education was most enjoyed ; 
10» 



and in all ages, learning and 
science have been its hand- 
maids. See Gextilk. 

Heavem* The Jews spoke of 
three heavens ; — (1.) The at- 
mosphere, or lower region of the 
air, in which birds and vapors 
fly. Job 35 : 11 ; Matt. 16 : 1. 
(2.) The expanse above, in 
which the stars are disposed, 
and which they seem to have 
thought was a solid concave. 
Matt. 24 : 29. (3.) The habi- 
tation of God, where his power 
and glory are more immediately 
and fully manifested, and where 
good angels and pure departed 
souls pay their continual adora- 
tion ; the residenoe or abode of 
the blessed; the sacred man- 
sion of light, and joy, and 
glory, where the body will be 
revived to a glorious life, and 
the soul live in constant com- 
munion with God in Christ. 2 
Cor. 12 : 2. The " kingdom of 
heaven" often means, in the 
New Testament, the reign of 
Christ on earth, or gospel dis- 
pensation. 

Heave-Offering was the name 
given to portions of animals, 
grain, meal, fruits, Ac, brought 
by the people for the use of the 
priests and Levites, and which 
were first heaved or waved before 
God as an offering and .acknowl- 
edgment to him. Num. 15 : 20. 

Hebrews* Some learned men 
supposed this name to be de- 
rived from Heber, an ancestor 
of Abraham. It is more prob- 
able that they received it .from 
their ooming from beyond the 
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river, as the word mean* to pats 
over. The Hebrew nation began 
in Abraham. In Isaac and Ja- 
cob it continued small ; but 
when the children of the latter 
settled in Egypt, they grew to' a 
great multitude. Being brought 
forth under Moses (then num- 
bering about three millions), 
they wandered forty years in the 
desert, and were settled in Ca- 
naan under Joshua. They were 
governed, in the name of Jeho- 
vah, by judges, till the time of 
Saul. This is what Josephus 
calls a Theocracy, It became a 
great kingdom under David, and 
still more so under Solomon. 
Under Rehoboam it was split 
into the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, At length, for their sins, 
they were scattered and carried 
captive. Under Zerubbabel, 
some colonies returned, rebuilt 
the temple, commonly called the 
second temple, and set up a 
kingdom, which lasted 140 
years, under the auspices of 
Persia. They then fell to Alex- 
ander, then to Egypt, then to 
Syria, then became independent 
under the Maccabees, and then 
submitted to the Romans. They, 
however, continued a . separate 
nation until a. d. 72, when, 
under Titus, the city was de- 
stroyed, and they were finally 
scattered. They have been se- 
verely persecuted in every sub- 
sequent age of the world, and 
in every nation whither they 
went. During the prevalence 
of the crusades, thousands were 
mrirdbred by the christian ar- 



mies on their march to reatte 
Canaan from the Turks, and 
thousands of them destroyed 
their own children lest they 
should fall into the crusaders' 
hands. In almost every cen- 
tury, false Messiahs have ap- 
peared, whose seditious opera- 
tions have caused the death of 
vast numbers. Even a brief 
account of their sufferings and 
degradations would fill volumes. 
In Spain and Portugal, where 
their treatment has been ex- 
ceedingly severe, a great num- 
ber of papists, even monks and 
bishops, are Jews in disguise, 
and secretly train their children 
in the Hebrew faith. Jews are 
still found in most parts of the 
earth, though everywhere de- 
graded and oppressed either by 
custom or law. Their number 
now amounts to three or four 
millions. About one million 
are in the Turkish empire, which, 
now embraoes the Holy Land. 
In Europe they are numerous, 
especially in Poland, where 
there are 500,000 ; viz., Gal- 
licia, 90,000 ; Prussian Poland, 
chiefly in Warsaw, Thorn, Paren 
and Lissa, 110,000 ; Russian 
Poland, chiefly in Wilna, Kauen, 
Grodno, Pinck and Mohilow, 
where they have a university, 
300,000. 

As to the rest of Europe, 
there are in Hungary, chiefly 
at Bresburgh, Newratz and 
Miskolz, 76,000 ; in Germany, 
chiefly at Frankfort on the 
Maine, Prague, Furth and Ber- 
lin, 200,000 ; in Holland, 20„ 
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000 ; in England, 14,000 ; in 
Franco, 50,000. 

They are also numerous in 
the Barbary States and the Le- 
vant. In the United States 
there are not more than 3000. 
Most Jews are traders and bro- 
kers ; few, if any, choose to 
cultivate the soil. The ancient 
distinction of tribes seems wholly 
lost, but they are now divided 
into sects. Of these, the prin- 
cipal, at the present time, are 
the Rabbinical and the Karaite. 
See Sect. 

An "Hebrew of the He- 
brews" is one, both of whose 
parents are Hebrews. Phil. 3 : 
6. Sometimes only those Jews 
were called Hebrews who spoke 
the Hebrew language, in con- 
tradistinction to the Jews who 
spoke the Greek. Acts G : 1. 

When the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps Paul wrote it 
towards the close of his first 
imprisonment at Borne. It is 
addressed to the Hebrews, or 
Jews living within the Holy 
Land; as distinguished from the 
Hellenists, or Jews scattered in 
other countries. It ranks among 
the most important portions of 
the Holy Oracles, and contains, 
-among other things, proof of 
the divinity, humanity, atone- 
ment, and priesthood of Christ ; 
the real object and meaning of 
the Mosaio ritual ; and numer- 
ous admirable practical obser- 
vations and encouragements. 

This epistle is an admirable 
exposition and supplement to 



those to the Bomans and Gala- 
tians. See Jerusalem. 

Hebron was the original name 
of the place afterward called 
Abba, or Kirjath-arba, be- 
cause Arba, the noted giant, was 
king of it. It was built on a 
hill, not long after the flood, 
Numb. 13 : 22 ; and stood 22 
miles south of Jerusalem. Here • 
Anak and his father and sons 
dwelt ; but Caleb, receiving it 
for his inheritance, expelled 
these giants, and restored the 
name Hebron. Josh. 14 : 13, 14. 
It was made a city of refuge, 
and given to the priests. David 
reigned here seven years over 
Judah, before he was crowned 
over all Israel. 2 Sam. 2 : 11, 
and 5:3. Here Absalom first 
set up for king. 2 Sam. 15. 
The present number of houses 
is estimated at 800. The houses 
are of stone, well built, and the 
shops well furnished. The only 
local manufacture is glass. It 
has several mosques, and two 
synagogues. It was visited by 
Mr. Fisk in 1824, who informs 
us that its present name is 
Haleel Rahman. 

Hedge, something that en- 
closes or defends. 1 Chron. 4 : 
13 ; Job 1 : 10. Troubles are 
called hedges, as they arrest our 
career of sin. Lam. 3:7; Job 
19 : 8. The way of the slothful 
is a hedge of thorns ; that is, he 
always sees difficulties, or al- 
ways entangles himself in 
trouble. 

Heir, one who is to suoceed 
to an* estate. Christians are 
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heirs of God both by birth and 
by will; an important and 
delightful consideration. Rom. 
4 : 14. The term utterly pre- 
cludes the idea of our meriting 
or earning our heavenly por- 
tion. 

Heliopolls. See On. 

HcO) the place of punishment 
' for the wicked after this life ; 
also the grave, or state of the 
dead. 

The Greek word hades, ren- 
dered hell in our version, means 
literally " place of darkness," 
and corresponds to the Hebrew 
aheol. Critics find great diffi- 
culty in settling the exact mean- 
ing of these words, and on this 
meaning depends, in- great 
measure, the doctrine of " the 
intermediate state " or condition 
of the dead before the resur- 
rection. It seems to have been 
held by all the early christians, 
and to have been the foundation 
of the Romanist doctrine of 
purgatory. At present, like 
many other difficult and not 
very practical questions, it 
seems not to be much contested, 
Host christians now believe that 
souls go at once to hell or 
heaven ; though not to full 
misery or enjoyment ; but the 
doctrine of an intermediate 
state is held by many of the 
best and most learned writers 
on the New Testament 

By the « gates of hell," Matt. 
♦ 16 : 18, is meant the power and 
polioy of the devil and his in- 
struments. The expression is 
derived from the fact that*eourts 



of legislation and justice were 
often held in rooms at or over 
the gates of walled cities. It is 
therefoie equivalent to saying 
the couniUs of hell. 

Helmet, a cap of metal or 
strong leather for protecting a 
soldier's head. 1 Sam. 17 : 5. 
Salvation is God's helmet; the 
hope of it rendering God's peo- 
ple oourageous in their spiritual 
warfare. Eph. 6 : 17. 1 Thes, 
5:8. 

Hemtoek* The plant so called 
in Scripture seems to mean the 
water-hemlock, Deut. 29 : 18 ; 
Hob. 10 : 4 ; and not the stately 
tree which bears this name. Its 
juice was sometimes used by 
pagans to put criminals to 
death. The passage, Hos. 10 : 
4, " Judgment springeth up as 
hemlock in the furrows of the 
field," means that the courts of 
justice were perverted, so that 
where there should be good 
fruit there was poison. 

Heresy, an opinion contrary 
to the fundamental principles 
of religion, maintained with 
obstinacy and a refusal to admit 
conviction. Christianity was 
called a sect, or heresy, by Ter- 
tullus and the profane Jews. 
Acts 24 : 5, 14. 

Hermoil, the most elevate* 
summit in the range of th* 
Anti-Libanus; 10,000 feet abov« 
the level of the sea. The Si- 
donians called it Sirion; and 
the Amorites, Shenir, Deut. 3: 
9. Its dews are copious and 
refreshing. Psal. 133 : 3. The 
snow lies on it during the sumo 
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mer, and was carried to Tyte, 
as ice is brought into our cities, 
and sold in summer as a lux- 
ury. 

Her'od. Four persons of this 
name are mentioned in the New 
Testament. 

1. Herod the Great, the son 
of Antipater, was born about 
b. c. 70. His father is said by 
some to have* been a Jew ; by 
others, an Idumean proselyte. 
He vanquished and extirpated 
the family of the Maccabees 
about b. c. 37. His character 
was exceedingly ferocious and 
sensual. His frequent murders 
and ungovernable temper ren- 
dered him miserable ; and to 
occupy his thoughts, as well as 
to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews, he rebuilt th.eir temple, 
and rendered it exceedingly 
stately and glorious. He also 
built other important edifices, 
and instituted various public 
sports. When the wise men 
from the East made inquiry in 
Jerusalem for the new-born 
King of the Jews, he desired 
them to bring him back word 
where and how he might find 
him, being resolved to murder 
him, while but an infant. Being 
disappointed, he ordered to be 
destroyed every child in and 
about Bethlehem, under two 
years old, that he might make 
sure of murdering the Messiah 
among them. He died in a 
miserable manner, a year or two 
after this atrocious action. 

2. Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great, had the te- 



trarchy of Galilee and Perea, 
by the last will of his father. 
He divorced his first wife, and 
took Herodias, the wife of 
Philip, who still lived. For 
reproving this incestuous mar- 
riage, John was imprisoned and 
beheaded. Matt. 14 : 3—12. 
This was he to whom Pilate sent 
our Saviour, and by whom he 
was mocked and arrayed in a 

gorgeous robe. Luke 23 : 8 

11. He was * uncle to Herod 
Agrippa, and great uncle to that 
Agrippa who, by Paul's dis. 
course, was "almost persuaded 
to be a christian." 

3. Herod Agrippa, the son 
of Aristobulus, grandson of 
Herod the Great, was appointed 
by Caligula to the government 
of Abilene, About A. d. 44, or 
perhaps 49, he caused the mur- 
der of James, the son of Zebe- 
dee. Observing the Jews pleased 
with this, he apprehended Peter, 
intending to murder him also. 
But Providence defeated his 
designs, by cutting him off in a 
miserable manner at Cesarea, 
where he was flattered by the 
multitude crying out that he 
spoke like a god. Acts 12, and 
23 : 35. He reigned seven or 
ten years, and was the fathez 
of Agrippa, Bernice, Brasilia, 
and Mariamne. 

4., Herod Agrippa IT., son 
of the preceding, is mentioned 
in the New Testament only by 
the name of Agrippa. He was 
born a. d. 20. Festus brought 
Paur before him, who almost 
persuaded him to be a chrij 
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tian. Acts 25 and 26. After I 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 
he went to Borne, where he died, 
at the age of 70. 

Herodlans, a sect among the 
Jews (whether religious or po- 
litical is not clear), so named 
from Herod the Great. It is 
thought, by some, that he was 
regarded by them as the prom- 
ised Messiah. 

Htr'on, a bird of the crane 
species. It is only mentioned 
Lev. 11 : 19, and Dent. 14 : 18. 

Heskbon, a town 20 miles 
east of the point where the Jor- 
dan enters the Dead Sea. It 
originally belonged to the Mo- 
abites, Josh. 3 : 10, but became 
a Levitioal oity. It is now 
called Hethban. 

Hid'dekel, the Tigris, a noble 
river rising in the mountains of 
Armenia, and issuing in the 
Persian Gulf. On it onoe stood 
the great cities Nineveh, Ctesi- 
phon, and Seluoia ; and at pres- 
ent, the cities of Bagdad, Mosul, 
Diarbekir, Ac Gen. 2 : 14 ; 
Dan. 10 : 4. 

Hlerap'olis, a city near Colos- 
se, early blessed with gospel 
light. Col. 4 : 13. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, in 
the times of the apostles. The 
ruins are still visible, and the 
plaoe is called by the Turks 
Pambuk Kalasi. 

High Places, hills on which 
were groves, altars, Ac, for 
worship. Gen. 22. At ftat, 
Jehovah was worshipped upon 
such, then idols. To the Israel- 



ites they were strictly forbidden, 
but seem never to have been 
wholly abolished. 2 Kings 15 : 
3, 4 ; 16 : 3, 4, Ac. 

Hill, a liquid measure, con- 
taining about three of our 
quarts. It was* the sixth part 
of an ephah. 

Hind) a female deer, noted 
for elegance of form and affec- 
tion to its mate. Prov. 6 : 19. 
Like other deer, it is very swift 
and sure-footed. Ps. 18 : 33. 

Hhmom, a valley, or rather 
ravine, on the south side of 
Jerusalem, closed in on one 
side by the steep side of Mount 
Zion, and on the other by a line 
of cliffs less elevated. From 
some point in these cliffs, tra- 
dition relates that Judas sought 
his desperate end. The position 
of the trees, which in various 
places overhang the brow of the 
cliff, accords with the common 
opinion that, when he hung 
himself, the rope breaking, he 
fell, and his bowels thus were 
made to gush out. This valley 
was once selected, for its shade 
and privacy, for the worship of 
Moloch. See Tophet. 

When Josiah overthrew the 
horrid idolatry of Moloch, he 
made the place abominable by 
making it the receptacle of the 
filth of the city, dead oarcasses, 
Ac ; which was occasionally 
consumed, as far as possible, by 
burning. Hence it became a 
type of hell, and the word Ge- 
henna [Ge-hinnom] is the valley 
of Hinnom. Matt. 5:22; Luke 
7:5; John 3 : 6. 
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Holy, pious, religious, Mark 
6 : 20 ; sacred, divine, Luke 1 : 
72; hallowed, consecrated to 
divine use, Matt. 7:6; Luke 
2 : 23 ; pure, free from the pol- 
lution of sin, Eph. 1:4; Col. 
1 : 22. It is applied to the 
Trinity— to the Father, Lev. 
19 : 2 ; Ps. 145 : 17 ; to the 
Son, Ps. 16 : 10 ; Luke 1 : 35, 
4 : 34 ; Acts 3 : 14 ; and it is 
the common epithet of the third 
Person of the glorious Trinity. 
It is applied also to angels, 
Matt. 25 : 31 ; and to persons 
and things dedicated to God, 
Ex. 30: 35; 31 : 14. The saints 
are called holy by separation 
and choice, 1 Pet. 2:9; by the 
imputation of Christ's holiness 
or righteousness to them, Ezek. 
16 : 14 ; 2 Cor. 5 : 21 ; by par- 
taking of a holy principle of 
grace, whereby the soul is re- 
newed in holiness by degrees, 
till it attain a perfection of it. 
Heb. 12 : 23. 

Holy Gh06t, the third Person 
of the Trinity. The proofs of 
his essential divinity are, (1.) 
He is expressly called God, 
Acts 5 : 3, 4. (2.) Attributes 
peculiar to Jehovah are ascribed 
to him, as eternity, Heb. 9 : 14 ; 
omniscience, 1 Cor. 2 : 10, 11 ; 
omnipresence, Ps. 139 : 7. (3.) 
Works which only God can per- 
form are ascribed to him, Ps. 
53 : 6 ; Job 26 : 13 ; Luke 1 : 
35; 2Pet.l:21; Johnl6:13; 
Bom. 15: 16. (4.) The same 
divine worship is paid to him as 
to the Father and the Son, Matt. 
38 : 19 ; 2Cor. 13 : 14 ; 2Thess. 



3 : 5. (5.) In the Greek, a 
masouline article is joined to 
his name, Pneuha, which is 
naturally of the neuter gender. 
(6.) Things affirmed of God in 
some passages of Scripture are 
in others attributed to the Holy 
Ghost. Among many others, 
compare 1 Cor. 3 : 16, with 6 : 
19, and 2 Tim. 3 : 16, with 2 
Pet. 1 : 21. (7.) Baptism is ad- 
ministered in his name, and the 
apostolic benediction. When he 
is spoken of as given or sent by 
the Father or the Son, it is to 
be understood of his particular 
station or agency in the plan of 
redemption. 

By him sinners are convicted, 
John 16 : 9 ; enlightened, Eph. 
1 : 17, 18 ; regenerated, John 3 : 
5, 6 ; sanctified, 1 Pet. 1 : 2. 

Baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
which was enjoyed in the apos- 
tolic age, and is described Acts 
2 : 1 — 4, was attended with the 
gift of tongues and power of 
working miracles. 

Homer, a Hebrew measure of 
twenty-four bushels, thought to 
be the Bame as the Cor. Esek. 
45 : 14. 

Honey was produced in great 
quantities in the land of Pales- 
tine, and was an article of ex- 
port. Ezek. 27: 17. It was 
often called "a land flowing 
with milk and honey." Beside 
the bees raised in yards, multi- 
tudes were wild, and laid up 
their stores in hollow trees and 
fissures of rocks. Matt. 3:4; 
Dent. 32 : 13. Campbell, in 
his Travels in Africa, says, " The 
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bees have a habit of plastering 
their honey on the surface of 
rooks in cliffs ; whioh, for its 
protection, they cover with 
layer of dark-colored wax, not 
easily distinguished from the 
rock itself. By making an in- 
cision in its outer coat, and 
applying his mouth, a person 
oould suck out plenty." This 
explains Dent. 32 : 13. The 
writer has seen high perpen- 
dicular cliffs in Burmah, almost 
covered with such bee-hives ; 
protected on the outside by a 
covering resembling that on a 
wasps' nest. The ancients used 
honey as we do sugar, and 
prized it highly ; hence it is an 
image of pleasure. Ps. 119 : 
103 ; Cant. 4 : 11, Ac. 

A sweet sirup, procured from 
ripe dates, seems to have borne 
this name. The word rendered 
" honey," in 2 Chron. 31:5, 
properly signifies data. Jose- 
phus mentions palm honey. Bo- 
chart, Celsius, and Geddes, con- 
sider the honey mentioned Gen. 
43 : 11, to be of this sort. 

Hope, a prospect, real or 
imaginary, which we think of 
with pleasure, and are desirous 
of obtaining. The emotion it- 
self is also called hope. The 
christian's hope of eternal hap- 
piness and glory is founded on 
the merits, the blood, the grace, 
the promises, and spirit of 
Christ, and the unchangeable 
truth and almighty power of 
* God. Religious hope is dis- 
tinguished from carnal by its 
inseparable effect, a cleansing 



efficacy by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. 1 John 3 : 3. 
Jesus Christ is styled " the hope 
of Israel," Acts 28 : 20, as he 
was promised by God, his man- 
ner of coming foretold by the 
prophets, and the event expected 
by the people of Israel. He is 
called " our hope," 1 Tim. 1 : 1, 
because he is the only founda- 
tion on which to build our hope 
of any real good here or here- 
after. It is sometimes taken 
for that eternal salvation, which 
is the object or end of our hope. 
Tit. 2 : 13. 

Horn, a symbol of strength, 
Deut. 33 : 17 ; Jer. 48 : 25 ; 
Hab. 3 : 4. Hence kingdoms 
are represented as horns. 




Perhaps this was wholly meta- 
phorical. Or it may have been 
the custom to wear such a hel- 
met, or head-dress. In some 
oriental countries such orna- 
ments are now worn. Wm. Penn 
states that among some chiefs 
he met in council, was one who 
wore a sort of crown, to which 
was fastened a real horn. The 
tvoo horns of the ram in Daniel's 
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vision are the kingdoms of Media 
and Persia. The one horn of the 
following goat is the kingdom of 
Greece under Alexander, which, 
at his death was divided into 
four parts, predicted Dan. 8 : 8. 
The little horn, which grew out 
of one of these, is supposed to 
be the kingdom of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who overran Judea, 
Ac. The ten horns of the great 
dragon, Rev. 12 : 3, are the 
kingdoms which compose the 
Roman empire and dominions 
of the pope. Various authors 
have named these kingdoms, 
but with little preoision, because 
of the continual- fluctuations of 
those countries. Rev. 13 : 1, 

Hornet, an insect like a wasp, 
but larger, with a black breast, 
and double black spots. It is 
extremely bold and mischievous. 
The sting is attended with great 
pain and inflammation, and even 
danger. Great swarms of them 
plagued the Canaanites in the 
days of Joshua. Deut. 7 : 20 ; 
Josh. 24 : 12. It is said, in the 
place last quoted, that the hor- 
nets "drove out" two kings 
and their people. The learned 
Boohart has traoed some of 
their colonies into Greece, and 
the Talmudical writers say that 
some passed into Africa. 

Horoaaim, a city of Moab, 
perhaps the same as Beth-ho- 
bon. It is thought to be the 
city which is called by Ptolemy 
Avcra, and by Josephus Orona. 

Horse, an animal rare among 
the early Jews, but common in 
Egypt, Ac. The passage in 1 
11 



Kings 10: 28, instead of" horses 
and linen yarn," should read as 
it is literally, horses in strings, 
which was and is now the mode 
of transporting them for sale. 
As Orientals supposed the sun 
to drive along the sky in a 
chariot with horses, they con- 
secrated to him the finest steeds. 
Israel was once infected with 
this idolatry. 2 Kings 33 : 11. 

Horse-Leech, a black worm 
that lives in water, and is now 
called only leech. It occurs only 
in Prov. 30 : 15. 

Hosanna, an exclamation of 
praise, or invocation of blessing. 
It was a common word with the 
Jews, and seems to mean liter- 
ally, save now. The multitude 
who uttered this cry before 
Christ, probably indicated by it 
their desire and hope that he 
would now, as their Messiah, 
raise up their, nation from its 
fallen state. Matt. 21 : 9—15. 

Hoseft, the first of the minor 
prophets, as arranged in our 
Bibles. These twelve books are 
called minor prophets, not from 
their inferiority, but from their 
brevity. Hosea lived a long 
time, and prophesied under four 
kings, viz., Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah. 

The Book of Hosea, which 
seems to be but a part of the 
author's predictions, is of a sen- 
tentious, and sometimes obscure 
style, but always energetic The 
topics are the guilt and stub- 
bornness of the Jews, the heavy 
judgments which awaited them, 
and their final restoration to 
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God's favor and great national 
prosperity. He calls Judah 
Loruhama, and Israel Loammi, 
The book is written in sublime 
poetry, and is more laconic and 
sententious than the other proph- 
ets, which makes it difficult to 
translate or understand, at this 
long distance, when so many of 
the allusions are obscure. 

Hospitality, love or kindness 
expressed by entertaining per- 
sons kindly. Bom. 12 : 13 ; 1 
Tim. 3 : 2. The first christians 
were remarkably hospitable and 
kind to all strangers, but par- 
ticularly to those of the same 
faith. Paul makes use of Abra- 
ham's and Lot's conduct, men- 
tioned Gen. 18 : 2, 3 ; 19 : 1, 2, 
Ac, as examples to encourage 
and persuade us to the exercise 
of hospitality. Heb. 13 : 2. 
Hospitality is to be " used one 
to another without grudging." 
1 Pet. 4 : 9. 

Hoigh, to disable an animal 

I y severing the great tendon on 
he back of the hind leg. Josh. 

II : 6—9. 

H0U« (1.) The twenty-fourth 
part of a natural day. When 
the New Testament was written, 
the Jews divided their day into 
twelve equal parts, after the 
manner of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Matt. 20 : 3, 5, 6 ; John 
11 : 9 ; which of course varied 
in length according to the dif- 
ferent seasons. When the sun 
rose at the time we call six 
o'clock, their* third hour agreed 
with our ninth, their sixth with 
our noon, and their ninth with 



our three o'clock. Their night 
was divided in the same manner. 
(2.) Hour signifies any fixed 
season or opportunity. Hence 
we read of the hour of tempta- 
tion ; of judgment ; of Christ's 
death, or second ooming ; of the 
power of Satan and his agents 
against Christ ; Ac. Rev. 3:3, 
10. Luke 22 : 63. 

House. (1.) A dwelling-place. 
The body is called, 2 Cor. 5:1, 
the house of the soul. The houses 
in Canaan and other Eastern 
countries are built in the form 
of a hollow square. The rooms 
open into the court in the cen- 
tre, where some have fountains 
of water playing. The roof is 
flat, and, when the sun is not 
hot, is a place of agreeable re- 
tirement. Peter had his vision 
here. Acts 10 : 9. An awning 
is frequently extended over the 
open space in the centre, to 
exclude the sun. This was lifted 
away, and the low battlement 
of tiles " broken up," by the 
friends of the man sick of the 
palsy, whom they had brought 
across the roofs of the neighbor- 
ing houses, so that they could 
lower him down before Christ. 
Mark 2: 3; Luke 5 : 19. When 
the destruction of Jerusalem 
came, the disciples of Jesus 
were to escape from the roofs, 
if they should be there, without 
going down into the house. This 
in our houses would be impos- 
sible ; but there they could 
come down the stairs, and pass 
through the balconies which led 
round the inner court, and so 
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out into the street, through the 
covered gateway. Mark 13 : 
15. (2.) The family household, 
or tribe, dwelling together. 
Children do not necessarily form 
part of a household, as many 
families are without any. Acts 
16 : 15. 

HamittatiOB, the act of hum- 
bling one's self. It differs from 
humility. Humility is the ha- 
bitual state of that person's 
mind who has low thoughts of 
himself, founded upon the 
knowledge of his imperfections 
and unworthiness, and his de- 
pendence upon God. Humilia- 
tion is a special act of devotional 
mortification, or self-denial, in 
an individual or a nation, shown 
by fasting, prayer, Ac. 

The humiliation asoribed to 
Christ, Acts 8 : 33 ; Phil. 2 : 8, 
is a proof of his divine nature ; 
for if Christ were a mere man, 
or oven the highest angel, and 
was created of God to perform 
the work of redemption, he did 
no more than his duty, and 
would have been eternally lost 
had he come short of it. 

Himlllty, that grace of the 
Spirit which, from a proper 
sense of lowliness and unwor- 
thiness, makes us patient under 
trials, and contentedly submis- 
sive to the will of Providence. 

link, the sheath or cover of 
grain, <fco. Numb. 6:4. 2 
Kings 4 : 42. It is thought by' 
Waal, and others, that the husks 
mentioned in the parable of the 
prodigal son, are the pods of 
the oarob-tree, or ceratonia *il- 



iqua of Linnaeus. Taese pois 
are about a foot long, somewl at 
sickle-shaped, and contain a 
sweet pulp, and several brown 
seeds like beans. Swine fatten 
on this food, and it is often 
eaten by the poor people in 
Syria and Palestine. Luke 15 : 
16. 

Hyacinth. The flower of this 
name is never mentioned in the 
Bible. The jewel so called is 
supposed to be what we now 
call garnet. Some of these are 
very precious. Those of Bur- 
mah are most valuable. Com- 
mon ones are so abundant in 
some parts of Germany as to 
be used as a flux for some iron 
ores. They are plenty also in 
some parts of the United States. 

Hymn, a religious ode or song. 
Hilary is said to have been the 
first composer of metrical hymns 
to be sung in public worship. 
The book of Psalms contained 
the " hymns and spiritual 
songs " commonly sung by the 
Jews and early christians. The 
Psalms are called, in general, 
hymns, by Philo the Jew ; and 
Josephus calls them "songs 
and hymns." See Singing. 

Hypocrite. (1.) One who dis- 
sembles or feigns to be what he 
is not. Matt. 23. Suoh per- 
sons may be detected by their 
neglect of the duties they enjoin 
on others ; by their zeal for 
trifles and omission of great 
duties ; by their love of titles 
and precedence; and by their 
severe censures of others for 
sins which, they commit them* 
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•elves. (2.) One who is de- 
ceived, and relies on a false 
hope. Job 20 : 5, and 27 : 8. 
Such persons find excuses for 
obvious neglects ; they study 
an external rather than inward 
purity ; they pray in affliction 
frith great fervor, but are apt 
to neglect that du/.y in prosper- 
ity ; and though keen and ac- 
tive in business, are dull and 
destitute of zeal in spiritual 
affairs. 

Hyssop, an herb which, in the 
East, grows not only in gardens, 
but also wild. It rises to the 
height of two feet, growing in 
bunches, and putting out many 



stalks from a single root. On 
this account it is extremely well 
adapted to be used as a sprink- 
ler, as it commonly was in 
Jewish purifications. It has a 
pleasant smell, but is very bit- 
ter and pungent. " Solomon 
described plants from the great 
cedar to the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall," 1 Kings 
4 : 33. Hasselquist supposes 
the small plant here mentioned 
to be a moss which is very com- 
mon on the walls of Jerusalem. 
Sibthorpe thinks it more prob- 
ably a little plant still called 
hysoppo, frequently growing on 
the rocks of Palestine. 



I. 



l€0'nium, the chief city of 
the tetrarchy of Lycaonia ; said 
by Strabo to be well built, and 
situated in the richest part of 
the province. The visit of Paul 
to this place, which was greatly 
blessed in the conversion of 
multitudes, happened A. d. 45 
or 46. Acts 14: 1—3. The 
church thus planted may be 
traced through eight succeeding 
centuries, but is lost sight of 
during the ravages of the Turks 
and Saracens. At present, it 
is a place of some consequence, 
and strongly fortified by walls 
four miles in extent. The popu- 
lation is estimated at 70,000. 
Though much of the town within 
the walls lies waste, no Jew or 
christian is allowed by the Turks 
to 1 ,ve .there ; but such reside 



in the suburbs. Its present 
name is Cogni, or Konee. 

Iddo, a prophet of Judah, 
who seems to have been the his- 
torian of his day, and whose 
record and genealogies are men- 
tioned in Scripture. 2 Chron. 
9 : 29, and 12 : 15. His writings 
never made a part of the canon 
of the Old Testament. Indeed, 
had everything done or said by 
holy men, according to the will 
of God, been inserted in the 
Bible, it would have made the 
book too large to be useful. 
Josephus is of opinion that this 
was the prophet sent to Jero- 
boam at Bethel, and slain by a 
lion on his return. 1 Kings 13. 
Whether he was the grandfather 
of Zechariah, is uncertain. 
Zech. 1:1. There were several 
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oilier persons of this name. 1 
Ohron. 27 : 21 ; Ezra 8 : 17. 

Idol, a representation or im- 
age of any sort, created either 
by art or fancy ; any object re- 



ceiving human worship, in con- 
tradistinction to the true God. 
ICor. 8: 1; Uohn5: 21. As 
it is the first principle of true 
religion, that there is one only 
living and true God, so Jehovah 
slaim8 divine worship as due 
only to himself; and has pro- 
hibited the worship of idols, as 
a crime of the first magnitude. 
Ex. 20 : 4. The most fervent 
remonstrances against paying 
homage to idols are found in 
the prophets ; and some such 
passages in Isaiah are consid- 
11* 



ered to surpass in energy, ar- 
gument, and elegance, anything 
that has been written on the 
subject. Isa. 44 : 12—20, and 
46 : 1, 2, Ac. 

The following idols are men- 
tioned in Scripture : — 

Adram-mdech, 2 Kings 17 : 8L 

Anamelech, 2 Kings 17 : 31. 

Ashirna, 2 Kings 17 : 30. 

Ashtaroth, Jud. 2 : 13. 

Baal, Numb. 22 : 41 ; (in the plural, 

Baalim, 1 Sam. 7 : 4.) 
Baal-berith, Jud. 8 : 33. 
BaaLtfeor, Numb. 25 : 8 } Dent. 4 1 3. 
Beelzebub, 2 Kings 1 : 2. 
Bel, Isa. 46 : 1 : Jer. 60 : 2. 
Castor and PoUux, Acts 28 : 11. 
Dagon, Jud. 16 : 23. 
Diana, Acts 19 : 24—41. 
Jupiter, Acts 14 : 11, 12. 
Mercury, Acts 14 : 12. 
Moloch, Lev. 18 : 21 : (called MUcotn, I 

Kings 11 : 5, and MalcJutm, Zeph. 1 : 

Nebo, Isa. 15 : 46. 
Nergal, 2 Kings 17 : 30. 
Nfbhaz, 2 Kings 17 : 31. 
Nisroch, 2 Kings 19 : 37. 
Bemphan, Acts 7 : 43. 
Bimmon, 2 Kings 5 : 18. 
Sheshach, Jer. 61 : 41. 
Succoth-benoth,2 Kings 17 : 30. 
Tamrnuz. Ezetc. 8 : 14. 
Tartak, 2 Kings 17 : 31. 

Beside which were the TerapJiim, 
and the Golden Calves. 

The Jews seem never to have 
had idols peculiar to themselves, 
but to have often adopted those 
of other nations. 

Idolatry is either, internal or 
external. Internal is an inor- 
dinate love of the creatures, 
riches, honors, and the pleas- 
ures, of this life. Eph. 5 : 5. 
Col. 3 : 5. Phil. 3 : 19. Exter- 
nal is the paying Of homage 
to outward objects, either natu- 
ral or artificial ; and this is the 
more common sense of the term. 

Soon after the flood, men fell 
into idolatry. A large portion 
of our race have ever since 
practised this sin, — dreadfully 
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indicative of the corruption' and 
degradation of human nature. 
At first heavenly bodies, and 
eminent benefactors of man- 
kind, were worshipped, then 
animals, plants, reptiles, and 
figures made by art. To these 
were paid not only reverence 
and devotion, but the most hor- 



rid rites. The grossest inde- 
cencies, murder, suicide, tor- 
ture, drunkenness, and every 
abomination, have been consid- 
ered proper acts of worship. 
In pagan countries, idolatry 
still retains these shocking 
characteristics. 
In Burmah, beside idolatrous 



PAGODA AT AVA. 



temples, they have pagodas, 
which are nothing more than 
piles of briek and earth, set up 
in honor of their gods, as we 
erect pillars to commemorate 
events. They are generally 
solid, and cannot be entered. 
Worship and offerings, <fcc, are 
made before them. The Egyp- 



tian pyramids are, in my opin- 
ion, genuine pagodas. The tower 
shown in the Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, I con- 
sider one of the same sort of 
structures. 

The veneration which Roman 
Catholics pay to the Virgin 
Mary, angels, and saints, criss- 
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es, images, relics, and the host, 
(or bread of the Lord's supper,) 
is idolatry. This they of coarse 
deny, and consider the worship 
paid to God as supreme, and that 
which is paid to saints, Ac, as 
subordinate. 

When we consider in how 
many ways we may practise 
inward idolatry, Phil. 3 : 19 ; 
Col. 3 : 5, we should carefully 
watch and pray against this 
dreadful sin. It is to be feared 
that great multitudes hare 
their hearts set on some earthly 
object, who little think them- 
selves idolaters. 

Idnme'a, a district on the 
south margin of Palestine, em- 
bracing a part of Arabia, and 
receiving its name from Edom 
(i. e., Esau), who first settled it. 
During the Babylonish captivi- 
ty, the Edomites seem to have 
seized on a considerable portion 
of Judea. Long before the 
birth of Christ, they had been 
reduced to subjection, and mul- 
titudes of them embraced the 
Hebrew faith. The region, how- 
ever, seems to have retained 
their name in the days of 
Christ, and for some ages after- 
wards. Mark 3 : 18. It was 
the native country of Herod. 

IHyrlcnm is about 480 miles 
In length, and 120 in breadth. 
It has Austria and part of Hun- 
gary on the north, Servia on 
the east, and the Adriatic Sea 
and part of Macedonia on the 
south. Here the gospel was 
preached and a christian church 
planted by Paul, which can be 



traced through eight oentariea; 
and to this day not a few nomi- 
nal christians reside here. Rom. 
15: 19. Part of it is now called 
Croatia, and part Sclavonia, or 
Albania. 

IlUge, any similitude or like- 
ness. Jesus Christ is said to 
be the " image of God," Heb. 
1 : 3, as he represents God to 
us, and is " in the form of God," 
essentially and not circumstan- 
tially; for there can be no form , 
or " express image" of God, but 
what is essentially divine. The 
phrase implies sameness in na- 
ture and distinctness in person. 
Man is said to have been made 
in the image of God, Gen. 1: 
26, 27, because he resembled 
God in being wise, holy and 
immortal, and in possessing 
dominion over the creatures. 
Idols, carved into shapes sup- 
posed to resemble various dei- 
ties, are called images. 2 Kings 
3: 2. 

Impute, to put anything to 
a person's account. The right- 
eousness of Christ is imputed to 
those who believe on him, and 
their sins are imputed to him. 
Rom. 4 : 6—8. 2 Cor. 5 : 19. 

Intense, a fragrant gum, 
brought from Arabia and the 
East Indies. The form of the 
tree is not precisely known. 
The incense used in the Jewish 
offerings, at least that which 
was burnt on the altar of in- 
cense, and before the ark, was 
a precious mixture of sweet 
spices, staote, onyoha, galba- 
num, and pure frankincense, 
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bMton very small. Bz. 30 : 7, 
34. None but priests were to 
barn it, nor was any, nnder 
pain of death, to make any like 
to it. This incense was burnt 
twioe a day on the golden altar. 
Where so many victims were 
daily slaughtered and burnt to 
ashes, some such perfume was 
necessary. It seemed also 
beautifully emblematic of 
prayer. Ps. 141: 2. Bey. 8 : 
3, 4. See Frankiicceicse. 

Inehanters, persons who prac- 
tise incantations or charms, 
particularly on serpents. There 
are still such persons in the 
East, whose performances are 
astonishing. Sometimes, when 
a poisonous snake is known to 
have got into a house or ship, 
one of these men 
is sent for, who in- 
duces it to come 
forth, puts it in a 
bag, and carries it 
away. Compare Ps. 58 : 4, 5. 
I have personal knowledge of 
such facts, and other feats of 
these snake-charmers equally 
wonderful. 

Infirmity, in Scripture, means, 
(1.) Sickness, Luke 13 : 12 ; 1 
Tim. 5 : 23 ; (2.) Afflictions, 2 
Cor. 12 : 10 ; (3.) Natural ap- 
petites, such as hunger, thirst, 
sleep, Ac, Matt. 24 : 41 ; (4.) 
Weakness of human nature, 
Gal. 4: 13; Bom. 8: 26. Mere 
infirmities are not sins, except 
so far as we bring them on our- 
selves. Christians are bound 
to pay a tender regard to the 
infirmities of others. Bom. 15: 1. 



iBkhtra, a small portable 
lase for pens and ink ; which 
is often worn by writers in the 
East, fastened to some conven- 
ient part of the dress. Esek. 
9 : 2, 11. 

IbHj in our Bible, means gen- 
erally a caravansera. Generally 
they are simply places of rest, 
near a fountain, if possible ; 
others have an attendant, who 
merely waits on travellers; and 
others have a family, which 
sells provisions. They are found 
in every part of the East. In 
Turkey they are called Khans; 
in Hindustan, Choultries; in 
Burmah, Zayats. The latter 
are mere sheds, like a market 
house. The former are enclosed 
securely. 




In the stable of such a place, 
the better parts being all occu- 
pied, the Saviour of the world 
was born. Of course where such 
are the inns, the traveller goes 
prepared to keep house wher- 
ever he stops ; having with him 
his bed, cooking utensils, Ac. 

Inscription) or Superscrip- 
tion, writing on coins, pillars, 
Ac. Much of the history of na- 
tions may be learnt from them. 
Matt. 22 : 20. The history of 
Greece, for 1318 years, iB in- 
scribed on the Arundel marbles. 
Parts of the ?aw of Moses were 
inscribed or the altar, at Eb j1. 
Deut. 27 : 8 
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IatemsskD, the act of com- 
ing in between two parties, in 
order to plead in behalf of the 
one that has offended. Christ 
intercedes for his church, by 
appearing for it before the 
Father, by presenting the merits 
of his sacrifice once offered, and 
obtaining answers to petitions 
or prayers made in his name. 

Iron was known very ancient- 
ly. Gen. 4: 22. Moses speaks 
of its hardness, Lev. 26 : 19 ; 
of the iron mines, Deut. 8:9; 
of the furnace in which it was 
made, Deut. 4 : 20 ; and that 
the bedstead of Og, king of 
Bashan, was of this metal, Deut. 
S : 11. 

Isaiah, a prophet of Israel, 
who wrote the inspired book of 
that name. His language is 
remarkable for elegance and 
sublimity ; and his wondrous 
prophecies are yet being ex- 
pounded by events. He seems 
to have been favored with an 
entire view of the gospel dispen- 
sation, from the birth and suffer- 
ings of Christ to the day when 
all shall know God. He is 
thought to hare died about 
seventy years before Jeremiah 
prophesied. 

The Book of Isaiah, though 
placed first, because of its size 
and importance, is the fifth in 
order of time. See the table 
given under the word Prophets. 
Passages from Isaiah are quoted 
by Zephaniah, Ezekiel, and 
Habakkuk, as well as by the 
New Testament writers. He 
has bee x called the evangelical 



prophet, from the great number 
and minuteness of his predio* 
tions concerning the advent, 
character, preaching, labors, 
sufferings, and death of our 
Lord. The style is greatly ad- 
mired by linguists, as uniting 
elegance to sublimity, force to 
ornament, and energy to co- 
piousness. 

Ishl, a husband. It is said, 
Hos. 2 : 16, that Israel should 
no more call God " Baali," Lord, 
or rigid Master, but "Ishi," 
husband, a kind and gentle 
ruler. 

Israel) the common name of 
the Hebrew people and country. 
The name means " Prince with 
God," and was given to Jacob 
after his prevalent prayer at 
Peniel. 

Under Behoboam, successor 
to Solomon, a fatal schism took 
place between the tribes of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, and the rest 
of the nation. 1 Kings 12. The 
land was then divided into Ju- 
dah, of whioh Jerusalem contin- 
ued the metropolis ; and hrad, 
of which Samaria was the royal 
residence. This division occa- 
sioned many dreadful civil wars, 
and separated the ten tribes 
from the true religion. At 
length, after having existed 
about 250 years, Israel was en- 
tirely destroyed, 1 Kings 17 : 
6, Ac. ; and the whole country 
was then called Judah, or Ju- 
dea. About 130 years after the 
overthrow of the ten tribes, 
Judah was laid waste by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the people car- 
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fled captive to Babylon, where 
they continued seventy jean. 2 
Kings, 25 : 9 ; Jer. 39 : 2, and 
Si : 11, 12. ' Under Darius and 
Cyrus many of the Jews re- 
turned, and the temple was re- 
built a little more than 600 years 
b. c. See Oasaas, and He- 

MUEWf. 

Isaac, a sending out, an effect 
or result arising from some 
cause. It is applied to children, 
who, from the relation which 
they bear to their parents, are 
called issue or offspring. 

ItllVa, a region in the north- 
cast of Palestine, thought to 
have derived its name from 
Jetur, a son of Ishmael. Hau- 
ren was one of its cities, whence 
the province was called Hau- 
ranitis by the ancients. Philip 
was its tetrarch in the days 



of Christ. Luke 3 : 1. The 
modern name is Houran. 

iTOry is the tusks of elephants, 
resembling horns. Ezek. 27 : 
15. Some tusks are from 90 to 
125 pounds weight. In Russia, 
and other places of Europe, a 
kind of ivory is found buried in 
the ground; and at Petersburgh 
is such a tusk of 180 pounds 
weight. In this country also are 
found the fossil bones, teeth, and 
tusks of the extinct mammoth 
and mastodon. Some of these 
bones and teeth are in a perfect 
state of preservation ; but the 
tusks soon fall to pieces when 
exposed to the air. Ivory was 
anciently very plentiful in Ca- 
naan ; wardrobes were cased 
with it, to prevent the damage 
of moths. Ps. 45:8. Solomon 
had a throne of it. 1 Ei. 10 : IS. 



J. 



JaVbok, a brook rising in the 
mountains of Gilead, and enter- 
ing the Jordan just after it 
leaves Lake Gennesareth. Deut. 
2: 37. 

Jacinth, the same as hyacinth; 
a precious stone of a yellowish 
oolor, brought generally from 
Ceylon. 

Ja / etb, the second son of 
Isaac, and founder of the Jewish 
nation, was born a. m. 2167. 
He removed to Egypt with his 
family at the request of Joseph, 



and died after having dwelt in 
Goshen seventeen years. 

Jab) a Hebrew contraction for 
Jehovah. Ps. 68 : 4. 

Jafaaz, a city of Moab, called 
also Jahazah. Josh. 13 : 18. 
It is called by Ptolemy Ziza. 

James the Great, or Elder, 
and John the evangelist, sons of 
Zebedee and Salome, were orig- 
inally fishermen of Galilee. 
Matt. 4 : 21. They are called 
Boanerges, or " the sois of thun- 
der. 9 ' Mark 3 : 17 ; Luke 9: 
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54. After our Saviour's resur- 
rection, they for awhile return- 
ed to their business of fishing. 
John 21 : 2, 3. About A. D. 44, 
James was murdered by Herod. 
Acts 12:2. He is now the pre- 
tended patron saint of Spain. 

2. Jakes the Less, called the 
brother of our Lord, was the 
son of Cleophas, by Mary, the 
sister of the blessed Virgin. 
He was called the less, probably, 
because smaller or younger than 
the former. For the admirable 
holiness of his life, he was sur- 
named the Just, Our Saviour 
appeared to him by himself, 
after his resurrection. 1 Cor. 
15: 7. About three years after 
Paul's conversion, he was at 
Jerusalem, and was considered 
as a main prop of the ohuroh 
there. Gal. 1 : 19. He was 
put to death by order of Annas, 
the high priest. Festus being 
dead, and his successor Albinus 
not having arrived, the oppor- 
tunity ~was seized to gratify 
their animosity against the 
christians. 

The Epistle of this apostle is 
called general, because not ad- 
dressed to any particular church. 
It is one of the most pathetic 
and instructive in the New 
Testament; and contains an 
admirable summary of those 
practical duties which are in- 
cumbent on all believers. In 
the fifth chapter there is an 
allusion to the then impending 
destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the miseries of the Jews. 



/MUMS and JtMftfM, the 

leading magicians of the com- 
pany who counterfeited the 
miracles of Moses before Pha- 
raoh. 2 Tim. 3 : 8. 

Ja'pleth, Noah's eldest son, 
born A. x. 1556. He was pro- 
phetically blessed by his dying 
father. His posterity settled 
all Europe, the north of Asia, 
and probably America. The 
latter continent is now, at least, 
inhabited by his descendants. 
They have also, by conquest 
and otherwise, become possessed 
of Southern Asia, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Ac, according to the pre- 
diction of Noah, Gen. 9 : 27. 

Jash'er. The book of Jasher 
was probably a public registei 
in which memorable events were 
written by a scribe of this name. 
Josh. 10 : 13. That it was the 
practice of the Jews to keep 
such a register, appears from 
various passages. 1 Kings 11 : 
41 ; 2 Chron. 12 : 15, and 20 : 
34, Ac. These archives were 
laid up in the temple, and Jo- 
sephus sometimes refers to them 
for the truth of his narrative. 

Jasper, a precious stone of 
various colors, white, red, 
brown and bluish green. It is 
somewhat like the finer marble, 
or the half-transparent gems. 
It strikes fire with steel ; but 
makes no effervescence in aqua- 
fortis. It is found in the Indies, 
in Persia, Syria, Armenia, Bo- 
hemia, Ac. 

JtTcUn, a short spear, to be 
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thrown at an enemy by the hand. 
1 Sam. 18 : 11. 




It is a weapon of small value 
in war, but has been more or 
less in use in all ages. 

JehOfih'aphat, one of the best 
of the kings of Judah, ascended 
the throne a. m. 3090, and 
reigned twenty-five years. His 
regard for the spiritual interests 
of his people was shown in his 
sending missionaries into all 
parts of his kingdom. 2 Chron. 
17 : 9. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat 
lay between Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives. Joel 3 : 2, 12. 

JehVYlh, the name of God, 
often rendered Lord in our Bi- 
bles, and printed in capitals to 
distinguish it from Lord, signi- 
fying a governor. The pagan 
name Jove and the name Jew of 
the Moors seem derived from 
the true name of God. 

Jephthah, the tenth judge of 
Israel, who, in consequence of 
a wicked vow, sacrificed his 
daughter. Judges 11. Some 
learned men, by altering one 
of the original words, infer that 
he only consigned her to celiba- 
cy. But this seems to be a 
very forced interpretation. In 



his day Troy was burnt by the 
Greeks, about ▲. m. 2800. 

Jeremiah, a priest of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who, when 
very young, became a prophet. 
He lived about seventy years af- 
ter Isaiah ; began to prophecy in 
the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Josiah ; and discharged his 
office for at least forty-two 
years. He was always very 
unpopular with the Jews, though 
a man of the loftiest piety and 
patriotism. By the Jewish tra- 
dition, his fidelity at length cost 
him his life, and he was stoned 
to death by the people. 

The Book of Jeremiah con- 
tains a great mass of predic- 
tions, chiefly concerning the 
Jews, delivered at different pe- 
riods of his life. Some of them 
relate to the Messiah ; as chap- 
ter 23 : 5, 6. The last chapter 
was probably added by Ezra. 

Jericho, a city of tho Benja- 
mites, nineteen miles east from 
Jerusalem. Josh. 16 : 1, 7. 
The curse pronounced (Josh. 
6 : 26) upon the man who 
should rebuild this city, after 
its destruction by Joshua, was 
literally fulfilled in the days of 
Ahab, 537 years after this, 
upon Hiel. 1 Kings 16 : 34. 
After its restoration it flour- 
ished, and became in importance 
second only to Jerusalem. 
There seems to have been, how- 
ever, during this interval, 
another Jericho, where David's 
insulted ambassadors remained 
till their beards were grown. 
The road to Jerioho was through 
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a rooky desert, infested with 
robbers. Luke 10 : 30. It is 
to this day the most dangerous 
road in Palestine. Henniker, 
an English traveller, was in 
this very place robbed and 
wounded in 1820. The plain 
on which it stood was extremely 
fertile, noted for palm-trees, 
and for the best of balm. The 
general depression of the coun- 
try has sunk noble Jericho into 
a mere mud-built village. Its 
present name is Erika, or 
Rika. 

JeroWam, one of the most 
wicked rulers that ever lived. 
He was a distinguished man 
under Solomon, and was chosen 
head of the ten tribes which 
revolted after Solomon's death, 
A. m. 3029. He reigned in hor- 
rible wickedness 22 years. 1 
Kings 11, 12, 15. 

Jeroboam II., the 13th king 
of Israel, succeeded his father, 
Joash, A. m. 3179, and reigned 
over Israel 41 years. He was 
a very wicked prince, but raised 
his kingdom to great outward 
prosperity. 2 Kings 14, 15. 

JeroVbaal, the same as 
Gideon. 

Jerusalem, the capital of 

Judea, first called Salem, where 
Melchisedek was king, Gen. 14: 
18, who, as some suppose, built 
it. It stands 42 miles east of 
the Mediterranean. The name 
signifies the Vision of Peace. 
It was called Jebus by the Jebu- 
sites, who possessed it, and held 
the castle of Sion, till David 
dislodged them, and took the 
12 



place. 1 Chr. 11 : 4, 5, 7. It 
is surrounded with a strong 
wall 40 or 50 feet high. Its 
general form is nearly a hepta- 
gon, or figure with seven sides. 
The circumference is nearly 
three miles. 

It was a city often plundered, 
and several times burnt. 1 
JKings 14 : 16. After Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed it (2 Chr. 
36), it lay in ruins 130 years, 
when it was rebuilt by Nehe- 
miah. Many years afterward 
it was again destroyed by Ptole- 
my. Afterwards it suffered a 
similar fate from Antioohus 
Epiphanes, who killed 40,000 
of the inhabitants, and sold for 
slaves as many more. It was 
rebuilt by Judas Maccabeus, 
and was somewhat flourishing 
in the time of our Saviour. 
About A. D. 70, after a dreadful 
siege of two years, during 
which the inhabitants suffered 
so much from famine as to eat, in 
some instances, the dead bodies 
of their friends, it was taken 
by Titus, son of Vespasian ; and 
our Saviour's prediction, that it 
should become a heap of ruins, 
was fully verified. It gradually 
became settled again, but in 
A. D. 134, the emperor Adrian 
banished all the Jews, prohibit- 
ing their return on pain of 
death. The temple was demol- 
ished and the site ploughed up. . 
Christians were not embraced in 
this edict, and remained in great 
numbers. He also changed the 
name of the city to JElia, which 
it retained, almost exclusively, 
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till the time of Constantino, 
when its original name was re- 
stored. In A. n. 614, the Per- 
sians captured it, and 90,000 
christians were slain. In 637, 
the Saracens seized it, and kept 
it till 1079, when the Seljukian 
Turks became its masters. Soon 
afterwards the Crusades were 
begun, and continued, from time 
to time, for a century, when the 
Ottoman Turks became its pos- 
sessors ; and they remain so to 
this day. 

Its present population is by 
some computed at 20,000, but 
by Mr. Jowett at about 12,000 ; 
one fourth of which are Jews ; 
but there has been no regular 
census for many ages. The 
Greek christians are estimated 
at 2000, and the Roman Cath- 
olics at 1500. /There are also 
Armenian, Coptic, Syrian, and 
Abyssinian christians residing 
here. The city is without trade, 
and consequently exceedingly 
poor. The Latins subsist chiefly 
on remittances from Catholic 
countries ; the Greeks and Ar- 
menians by the contributions 
of the pilgrims, and the Jews 
on collections made all over 
Europe, and brought by pil- 
grims. A. late writer, speaking 
of their wretched poverty, says, 
"their houses are as dung- 
hills." 

The christian and Jewish 
pilgrims which annually resort 
here, amount to several thou- 
sands. To these the places 
where the events of our Sa- 
viour's life and death occurred, 



are shown with ridiculous mi- 
nuteness ; in many oases they 
are unworthy of confidence. On 
the site of the temple is a mag- 
nificent mosque. Protestant 
missionaries have of late years 
made known on this sacred spot 
the glorious grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. No less than eight 
of these labored there in one 
year during Mr. Jowett's visit. 
The obstacles to success, how* 
ever, are peculiarly great. 

Jtsns, the name given to the 
Messiah by his parents, at the 
command of the angel, Matt. 
1 : 21 ; the word means Saviour. 
His divinity appears from the 
titles of Deity being applied to 
him, Rom. 9:5; Rev. 1 : 11; 
from the unqualified ascription 
to him of the attributes of Deity, 
as eternity, Rev. 22 : 13 ; omnis- 
cience, Rev. 2 : 23 ; omnipotence, 
Phil. 3 : 21 ; omnipresence, Matt. 
18 : 20. He is declared to be 
the Creator, John 1 : 12 ; the 
Preserver, Col. 1 : 16, 17 ; the 
true Ood, 1 John 5 : 20, 21 ; to 
have the power of forgiving 
sins, Matt. 9 : 2—6 ; Col. 3 : 13, 
Ac ; to have power to raise the 
dead, John 5 : 21, 25 ; to be the 
Judge of quick and dead, 2 Cor. 
5 : 10 ; Rom. 14 : 10. He was 
often worshipped, and did not 
forbid it ; and such worship is 
declared proper, Phil. 2 : 10, 
11 ; Heb. 1:6. See also Numb. 
21 : 5, 6 ; Ps. 78 : 56 ; John" 
20 : 28 ; Luke 24 : 51 ; Mark 4: 
39 ; Col. 2 : 10, As. Two years 
after the birth of Christ, the 
famous Seneca was born. The 
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land of the Jews had then been 
a Roman province but about 
60 years. 

Jews* See Hebrews. 

Joash, king of Judah, began 
to reign about b. c. 874, and 
reigned 40 years. In his days 
Lycubqus nourished. 

Joash, king of Israel, as- 
cended the throne about b. c. 
835, and reigned 16 years. 

Job lived about 1500 years 
B. c, and his trial seems to 
have occurred about 29 years 
before the Israelites came up 
out of Egypt ; and perhaps 
much earlier. Hales makes it 
184 years before the birth of 
Abraham. Calmet and others 
make Uz, his country, to have 
been Arabia Deserta ; but 
Lowth, Magee, Home, Ac, 
prove it to have been Idumea. 

The Book of Job is agreed to 
be the most ancient now in ex- 
istence. It is a historical poem, 
lofty, magnificent, diversified, 
and touching. Though Job is 
here proved to have been a.pat- 
tern of patience, probity, and 
devotion, yet all his express- 
ions cannot be justified. His 
friends cherished unfounded 
suspicions of his guilt, but their 
speeches are weighty and pious. 
It was probably written by Job 
himself, copied, improved and 
circulated by Moses. The com- 
mon division, into chapters and 
verses, has very much tended to 
confuse and obscure this book. 
Joel, a Hebrew prophet, of 
whose history nothing is now 
Otftainly known. Most modern 



commentators believe him to 
have been cotemporary with . 
Amos and Hosea. 

The Book is highly poetical, 
and is greatly admired by critics 
for its elegance and sublimity. 
It predicts the overthrow of the 
Jewish polity, and the copious 
blessings of gospel times. 

John the Baptist, the har- 
binger of Christ. He remained 
obscure till the age of 30, when 
he began to preach, and bap- 
tized thousands who confessed 
their sins. He was put to death 
by Herod Antipas. 

John, brother of James, was 
of a very mild and affectionate 
disposition, but bold in preach- 
ing. See James. John was 
the Saviour's beloved disciple, 
younger than the rest, and 
younger than * Christ himself. 
After suffering much for his 
religion, under the emperor 
Domitian, he was banished, 
A. D. 95, to Patmos, where he 
wrote the Revelation. When 
Nerva became emperor, he was 
recalled, and lived to write his 
Gospel and three Epistles. He 
died at Ephesus, at about the 
age of 100 years, and in the 
third year of Trajan. Before 
his death, the various heresies 
of the Ebionites, Corinthians, 
DooetsB, Gnostics, Nicolaitans, 
Ac., had been broached. 

The Book of John's Gospel 
was not written, as some sup- 
pose, to supply omissions in the 
other three evangelists ; but as 
they had written chiefly of his 
life and actions, John wrote 
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chiefly of hig person and qfiu, 
and in refutation of errors which 
had sprang up, some of which 
are named above. 

The Epistles of John, so called, 
seem not to be strictly epistles. 
They are not directed to any 
particular persons or church ; 
but seem to be tracts, or trea- 
tises, written for general use, 
and have neither a salutation at 
the beginning, nor benediction 
at the end. They teach the 
Deity of Christ, his atonement, 
salvation by grace, the neces- 
sity of good works, Ac. 

John, surnamed Mark, the 
companion of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, Acts 12 : 12, who wrote 
the second Gospel. 

John, a member of the San- 
hedrim, and relation of the 
high priest. Acts 4 : 6. 

Jonah lived earlier than any 
of the minor prophets, probably 
in the reign of Jehu. From his 
history the Greeks seem to have 
derived their story of Hercules 
having been three days without 
injury in the belly of a dog, 
sent against him by Neptune. 
The fable of Arion and the dol- 
phin has probably the same 
origin. 

The Book of this prophet is 
designed to show, as in the case 
of Nineveh, the long-suffering 
of God, and his alacrity to show 
mercy. Some critics have re- 
garded this book as a parable ; 
but from 2 Kings 14 : 25, Matt. 
12 : 29, and 16 : 4, Luke 16 : 4, 
and 11 . 29, Ac, it seems cer- 
tain that it is a true narrative, 
12* 



and that Jonah was &. very emi- 
nent personage. 

Jeppa, a seaport of Pales- 
tine, of very ancient date, 
though possessing an inferior 
harbor. Its name is thought to 
have been derived from Japhet, 
son of Noah, who founded it. 
It is now nothing more than a 
ruinous village of fishermen, 
called by the natives Jaffa, 

Jordan, a river which rises in 
Mount Lebanon, about twelve 
miles north of Caesarea-Philippi. 
About twelve miles more to the 
south, it receives a considera- 
ble branch, which, under ground, 
proceeds from the Lake Phiala. 
About fifteen miles farther 
south, it forms the waters of 
Morom, or lake of Sameohon 
(both names signifying the high- 
er lake), which is nearly four 
miles broad, and seven and a 
half long. Twenty-eight miles 
farther south, it forms the Lake 
of Gennesareth, which is six- 
teen miles in length, and five in 
breadth. Thence it runs south- 
ward through a long desert val- 
ley, whose air is unwholesome, 
till it loses itself in the Dead 
Sea. Its whole course is about 
160 miles. It overflows its 
banks in March or April, by the 
melting of the snow on Lebanon 
and Hermon. Before it enters 
the Dead Sea, its ordinary 
breadth, according to Shaw, is 
thirty yards, and twenty-five 
according to Thomson. The 
ordinary depth is about twelve 
feet ; but tfiis was greatly in- 
creased at certain seasons. The 
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current is very rapid. It has 
»n outer bank, about a furlong 
distant from the other ; such, it 
seea 8, was its width when it 



was swelled. The banks of a 
great part of it are covered with 
thickets, in which lions were 
wont to lodge. When driven 
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thence by the overflowing of 
the river, they wandered about, 
and were dangerous to such as 
dwelt near. Jer. 49 : 19. Al- 
most all the streams in Pales- 
tine but this become dry in the 
midst of summer. Its waters 
are remarked for being pecu- 
liarly sweet and wholesome. 
There were fordable places dur- 
ing the dry season, Judges 3 : 
28 ; and several ferries, 2 Sam. 
19 : 18. The deep stream of 
Jordan was divided under 
Joshua, and by Elijah and Eli- 
sha. In it John baptized mul- 
titudes, and among them our 
Saviour. Josh. 3. 2 Kings 2. 
Matt. 3. Markl. 

Joshua, the sucoeaior to Mo- 
ses as leader of IsraeM He was 



born A. x. 2460, and died about 
seventeen years after Moses. 
Seven years of his government 
he was engaged in the conquest 
of Canaan, and during the re- 
mainder he enjoyed it in peace- 
ful possession. He was the 
writer of the first of the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament, 
as they are called, which in- 
clude all the succeeding books 
as far as Esther. Though the 
writings of Moses (called the 
Pentateuch, because in five 
books) are, in a large degree, 
historical, yet, because thoy con- 
tain the law which God gave on 
Sinai, they are together called 
The Law. John 1 : 17. His 
expulsion of the Canaanites is 
abundantly corroborated by pro- 
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fane history. Among the many 
evidences from henoe, we may 
mention the pillar which Pro- 
oopius saw in the time of Jus- 
tinian, near to where Tangier, 
in Africa, now stands, on which 
were inscriptions to this effect — 
«* We are fugitives from the 
face of Joshua, the bobber, 
the son of Nun." The pagan 
fable of Phaeton driving the 
chariot of the son for one day, 
is thought to have arisen from 
its standing still at the word of 
Joshua. 

The Book of Joshua com- 
prises the history of about 
twenty years, and forms a con- 
tinuation and completion to the 
Pentateuch. It describes the con- 
quest of Canaan ; its partition 
among the tribes; and the death 
and burial of Joshua. By some 
authors Phineas is considered as 
the writer of this book ; by 
others Eleazar ; by others Jere- 
miah i by others Samuel. Prob- 
ably a great part of it was writ- 
ten by Joshua himself. 

Jot, a point ; the least assign- 
able quantity. The allusion is 
to the Hebrew letter Jod, which 
is scarcely more than a point. 
Matt. 5 : 18. 

Jotham, a king of Judah, 
successor to Uzziah. He reigned 
sixteen years, during the latter 
part of which Rome was founded. 

Journey, a passage from place 
to place. A " Sabbath-day's 
Journey " was about a mile ; a 
common day's journey was about 
twenty miles. Acts 1 : 11. 

Joy» an agreeable affection of 



the soul, arising from the hope 
or possession of some benefit. 
Religious joy is the delight and 
satisfaction of the sou^l in its 
union with God in Christ, as the 
greatest and highest good. 

Jubilee* An extraordinary 
festival held every seventh sab- 
batical year. It commenced on 
the day of atonement, and was 
like the sabbatical year, but 
more important. All debts were 
cancelled, and even those slaves 
who had voluntarily relinquished 
their freedom at the end of 
six years' service were liberated. 
The whole state of society was 
now, in some degree, reorgan- 
ized, by universal resolution ; 
no family could, therefore, be 
doomed to perpetual poverty. 
The value of estates, of course, 
diminished in proportion to the 
nearness of the jubilee. Houses 
in walled towns, except those 
which belonged to the Levites, 
did not revert to their original 
owners in the jubilee. Lev. 25 : 
29, 30. 

The laws concerning the sab- 
batical year and the jubilee 
afford a decisive proof of the 
divine mission of Moses ; for 
what lawgiver in his senses 
would have enacted a statute 
which required a special inter- 
position of Heaven to facilitate 
its execution 1 The jubilee 
tended to preserve the distinc- 
tion of tribes, by rendering it 
necessary for families to pre- 
serve their genealogies. Thus 
was the family of the Messiah 
certainly known. Dr. Hales, 
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the ehronologist, makes one cf 
the yearg of our Saviour's min- 
istry to have been the jubilee, 
which gave the people great 
opportunity for attending to his 
instructions. Luke 4 : 18, 19. 

Judas, called Iscariot, prob- 
ably from hh-cariotta, " the man 
who has the bag." There is no 
reason to suppose his appearance 
of piety was ever, to human 
eye, less than that of the other 
disciples. After his dreadful 
apostasy, he hung himself in de- 
spair ; but the cord or the limb 
of the tree breaking, he fell, 
burst open, and died miserably. 

Jud&S or Jude, the same as 
Thaddeus and Lebbeus, brother 
of James the Less. Matt. 10 : 
3. He was one of the twelve 
apostles, but he is mentioned 
very seldom in the gospels. It is 
said that he preached chiefly in 
Arabia and Persia. 

The Epistle which bears his 
name is intended chiefly to 
guard believers against false 
teachers. These were teaching 
doctrines which cancelled all 
obligations to holiness,, and 
authorized the grossest licen- 
tiousness. Thus early was the 
blessed gospel of Christ abused 
and perverted by ungodly min- 
isters ! 

Judea, or Jewry, a name now 
applied to the whole of Canaan, 
which was never so called till 
after the captivity. Sometimes 
the whole land of Canaan seems 
in the New Testament to have 
been called Judea, Gal 1 : 22 ; 
but more properly it was divided 



into Galilee, Sanvuia, and Judea, 
Judea, thus taken, contained the 
original portions of the tribes 
of Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and 
Simeon. It consisted of three 
parts : the plain country on the 
west ; the hill country south- 
ward of Jerusalem ; and the 
south, toward the borders of the 
land of Edom. Matt. 3:1. 
Acts 2 : 9. See Canaan. 

The truth of Bible history is 
supported by all history, and 
by all Mown medals and coins 
of ancient date, of which many 
are still in existence. 

The conquest of Judea is 
commemorated by a coin, which 
bears on one side the head of 
the Emperor Vespasian, and on 
the other Judea in sorrow, sit- 
ting on the ground with her 
armor hung up. Compare Isa. 
3 : 26, and 47 : 1. 

Judges. 1. Officers of law 
and justice. The Jews had 
three courts. (1.) A court of 
three or seven petty judges, who 
decided small cases. (2.) A 
court of twenty-three, whose 
power in some cases extended 
to life and death. (3.) The 
great Sanhedrim, which deter- 
mined the highest cases, and 
was the last appeal. It con- 
sisted of seventy judges, of 
which the high priest was presi- 
dent. Each court had cogni- 
zance of both civil and eccle- 
siastical oases. 

2. Extraordinary £.en, raised 
up by Jehovah, to deliver Israel 
from oppression, before they 
had a king. When the nation 
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sinned, it was punished by an- 
archy, invasion, or conquest ; 
but when it had been duly hum- 
bled, a deliverer was found. 

The following is a list of the 
Judges in their order, with the 
length of their administration, 
and the times of the intervening 
oppressions. 

Tears. 

Othntel Judged brad, . . .40 

Oppression of Moab, .... 18 
Ehud, 80 

Oppression of PhUistia,. , . I 
Shamgar, .1 

Oppression of Canaan, . . 20 
Deborah and Barak,. . . . . 40 

Oppression of Midian, ... 7 

Gideon, 40 

Ablmelech, . 3 

Tola/ 77 23 

Jalr, 22 

Oppression qfAmmon, ... 18 

Jephihah, 6 

Ibzan, 7 . 

Eton, 10 

Abdon, 8 

Oppression of PhUistia, . \ ** 

Samson's last 10, ..../*' 
E1L 40 

Oppression of PhUistia,. . . 20 
Samuel, 12 

"466 

The apostle Paul says that 
the period during which Israel 
was governed by judges was 
" about 450 years." Acts 13 : 
20. 

The Book of Judges forms an 
important part in the history of 
Israel ; and, independently of 
the ample proofs of its authen- 
ticity found in its style, and in 
its being quoted by both Old and 
New Testament writers, the 
transactions it records are con- 
firmed by traditions current 
among the heathen. Thus we 
find the memorial of Gideon's 
transactions preserved by San- 
ekomatho. The Vulpinaria, or 
feast ^ the foxes, celebrated oy 



the Romans in the month of 
April (the time of the Jewish 
harvest), in which they let loose 
foxes ; So whose tails were fas- 
tened burning torches, was de- 
rived from the story of Samson. 
In the history of Samson and 
Delilah we find the original of 
Nisus and his daughters, who 
cut off those fatal hairs upon 
which victory depended. Dr. 
A. Clarke has fully shown that 
Samson is the original and es- 
sential Hercules of pagan my- 
thology. 

The book seems to have been 
written by Samuel, and before 
the capture of Jerusalem by 
David. Compare Jud. 1 : 21, 
with 2 Sam. 5:6. It comprises 
a period of about 300 years, 
and furnishes a lively descrip- 
tion of the political advantages 
of true religion, and the civil 
disasters which result from im- 
piety. It displays, also, the 
mercy of God, and his steady 
justice in prospering the people 
when they walked uprightly, 
and giving them over to distress 
when they corrupted themselves. 

Judgment, that faculty of the 
soul by which it perceives the 
relation between two or more 
ideas, and discerns right from 
wrong ; the solemn action and 
trial at the great and last day, 
Eccl. 12 : 14 ; Jud. 6 ; the sen- 
tence or decision of a judge, 1 
Kings 3 : 28 ; the remarkable 
punishments of God, Prov. 19 : 
29; afflictions and chastisements 
for trial and profitable instruc- 
tions, 1 Pet. 4 : 17 sentiment 
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or opinion, 1 (Tor. 1 : 10 ; ad- 
Tioe, 1 Cor. 7 : 25 ; the gospel 
or kingdom of grace, Matt. 12 : 
20 ; the skill, knowledge or 
understanding which a person 
has attained in any art, soience 
or business ; a court of justice 
existing among the Jews in the 
time of our Saviour", which had 
cognizance of petty causes only, 
and to which there is an allusion 
Matt. 5 : 22. 

Juniper, an evergreen, not 
unlike the oedar, and sometimes 
called by that name. Whether 
this was the exact tree meant by 
the Hebrew word Rothex, is 
very uncertain. It occurs only 
1 Kings 19 : 4, 5 ; Job 30 : 4, 
and Ps. 120 : 4 

Jnplter, the principal deity 
of the ancient heathens. Per- 
haps the name is derived from 
Ja 9 or Jehovah, and pater, father. 
There were many Jupiters. 
Three were principally famous 
— the son of JEther, the son of 
Coelus, and, chiefly, the son of 
Saturn. Historians disoover 
that he was son to a king of 
Crete, who lived about the time 
of Moses, and was one of the 
most wicked wretches that ever 
breathed, though his port and 
bearing is always described as 



dignified and commanding The 
heathens, however, whose the- 
ology was chiefly derived from 
the notions of their poets, be- 
lieved that he had the govern- 
ment of heaven and earth ; and 
that under him Neptune ruled 
the sea, and Pluto was king of 
hell. The noble demeanor of 
Barnabas, and his miraoles, 
made the citizens of Lystra im- 
agine him to be Jupiter. Acts 
14 : 11. 

Justify, to clear a person 
from the charge of guilt; to 
make his innocence appear ; to 
acquit a sinner from the guilt 
or punishment of sin, by pardon, 
through the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness. Bom. 
3 : 28, and 5 : 9. The word 
never . signifies to render holy. 
This is done by sanctifloation, 
which is righteousness imparted 
by the Holy Ghost, and aoquirec 
by the believer. Justification 
is by righteousness imputed. 
Man cannot be justified legally, 
Rom 3 : 20 ; Gal. 2 : 16 ; but 
evangelioally, Rom. 5:1; and 
this is said to be by grace free- 
ly, Rom. 3 : 24 ; Tit. 3 : 7; by 
faith, Gal. 3:8; by Christ, 
2 : 16 ; by his blood, Rom. 5 : 
9. 



K. 



Kab. See Cab. 
Ka'desh, Kedesh, or Ka'desh- 
bab'nea, a place on the south of 



Canaan, about 24 miles south 
from Hebron j and on the edge 
of the wilderness of Paran, 
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Numb. 7: 16. It was anciently 
called Enmichpat, or Well of 
Judgment, because there the 
Canaanites had judged their 
people, near to a well. Gen. 
14: 7. Some authors suppose 
it was the same as Rithmah. 
Numb. 33 : 18. 

Kad'moniteS, a tribe of Ca- 
naanites, east of Jordan, near 
Mount Hermon. Gen. 15 : 19. 
Cadmus, the famous inventor of 
the Greek alphabet, is thought 
to have emigrated from this 
country. 

Kedar, (black,) a son of Ish- 
mael, and father of the Keda- 
renes, who resided about the 
south parts of Arabia the Desert, 
ordinarily in tents, but some- 
times in villages, and whose 
wealth chiefly consisted in flocks 
and herds. Song 1:5. Isa. 
42 : 11 ; and 21 : 16, 17. 

Kedron* See Cedron. 

KealteS, a tribe of Arabians, 
whose border extended west of 
the Dead Sea. 1 Sam. 15 : 6. 

KiBg 9 the sovereign of a na- 
tion. His power, in some coun- 
tries, is limited by law, and a 
senate or parliament. In others 
it is absolute. The kings men- 
tioned in early Scripture were 
very petty prinoes, whose power 
often extended no further than 
a single oity. The Lord himself 
was Israel's king, until they 
became discontented, and Saul 
was given to be their ruler. 

The following is a table of the 
kings of the Hebrews, both be- 
fore and after their division 



into the governments of Judah 


and Israel : — 




Saul reigned 40 years. 


David 


40 " 


Solomon " 


40 " 


Eehoboam " 


1 " 


Kings of Judah. 


Eehoboam reigned 17 years. 
Abljam 7< 3 " 


Asa 


" 41 " 


Jehoshaphat 


M 27 " 


Jehoram 


8 " 


Ahazlah 


1 " 


Athaliah 


6 " 


Jehoash 


M ^ U 


Amaziah 


" 29 " 


Uzztah 


" 62 " 


Jotham 


" 10 " 


Ahaz 


16 " 


Hezeklah 


" 29 " 


Manasseh 


« 65 " 


Amnion 


u 2 " 


Josiah 


a 81 ,, 


Jeholaklm 


" 11 " 


Jeholakin 


" 3 months. 


Zedekiah 


" 11 years. 


Kings oflsraet. 


Jeroboam reigned 22 years. 


Nadab 


2 " 


Baasha 


" 24 " 


Elan 


u 2 M 


Zlmrl 


" 7 days. 


Omrl 


" 6 years. 


Ahab 


« 22 " 


Ahazlah 


" I " 


Joram <. 


tf 12 « 


Jehu 


" 28 " 


Jehoahaz 


" 17 " 


Jehoash 


a 4l „ 


Jeroboam IL 


u 4l . 


Zecharlah 


" 6 montns. ' 


Shallum 


" 1 " 


Menahlm 


" 10 years. 


Pekalah 


,4 2 .. 


Pekah 


" 20 " 


Hosea carried captive. 



Kingdom. (1.) The territories 
of a king ; (2.) Royal power 
and dominion. Where the word 
occurs in the New Testament, 
it is generally synonymous with 
reign. Matt. 3 : 2, 5, 19, 20 ; 
13 : 47, Ac. 

Kings, the title of two books 
of Scripture, thought to have 
been digested into their present 
form by Ezra, or more probably 
Jeremiah, from records and writ- 
ings by the various kings, 
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scribes, and prophets, mentioned 
in them. The First book em- 
braces a period of 126 years, 
from the anointing of Solomon 
to the death of Jehoshaphat. 
The Second book continues the 
history to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
a period of 300 years longer ; 
daring which flourished Elijah, 
Elisha, Jonah, Joel, * Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, 
Jeremiah, Habakkuk, Daniel 
and Ezekiel. 

Kir. (1.) A city of Moab,Isa. 
15 : 1, called also Kir-hareseth, 
and Kir-hareth, Isa. 16 : 7, 
11, and Kir-hebes, Jer. 48 : 
31. (2.) A city of Assyria. 
Amos 1:5. 2 Kings 16 : 9. 
Thought by Maj. Bennel to be 
in the country now called Kir- 
distort, or Kourdistan. (3.) A 
city of Media. Isa. 22 : 6. 

Kir'jath-je'arim, or* Kirjath 
baal, was a city of the Gibeon- 
ites, 10 miles north-west of 
Jerusalem. Here the ark of 
God abode 80 years after it had 
been restored by the Philistines. 

KlshOD, a river rising at the 
foot of Mount Tabor, passing by 
the base of Mount Carmel, 
through the plain of Esdraelon, 
and falling into the sea at a 
place called Caypha, in the bay 
of Acre, or Accho, after running 
a length of about seven miles. 
On its banks was fought the fa- 
mous battle in which 10,000 
Hebrews, under Deborah and 
Barak, routed the vast host of 
Oanaanites under Sisera, and 



freed Israel from a grievous op- 
pression of twenty years. 

Kiss, a natural symbol of af- 
fection and reverence, of very 
ancient date, Gen. 29 : 13, 
and prevalent in all ages. 2 
Sam. 20: 9; Acts 20: 37. 
Xenophon speaks of it as a cus- 
tom of the Persians. Idolaters 
kissed their idols ; or if the ob- 
ject were distant, as the moon, 
threw kisses to them by kissing 
the hand ; which explains Job 
31 : 27. It was common, as a 
token of profound respect, to 
put the hand to the mouth and 
keep it there ; which explains 
Jud. 18 : 19 ; Job 21 : 6, and 
29 : 9, and 40 : 4 ; and Is. 39 : 
9, Ac. The figures in the cut 
are Egyptians, before superiors, 
keeping their hand on their 
mouths. 




Early christians conformed 
to oustom, and kissed each other 
at the close of public worship 
Rom. 16 : 16 ; 1 Cor. 16 : 20 ; 
2 Cor. 13 : 12. Modern chris- 
tians, instead of this, shake 
hands, as this is the present 
usage. 

Kite, the same as Vulture. 

Kneading Tronghs. The 
word so rendered means a round 
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piece of leather with loop holes 
in the circumference, and a 
leathern thong by which it can 



be drawn together as a purse, 
and slung oyer the shoulder, or 
hung on a camel. Spread on the 
ground, it answers for a table 
and table-cloth, and contains 
the fragments when the meal is 
finished. The description, Ex. 
12 : 34, is entirely incompatible 
with a wooden bowl; for the 
" trough," as it is rendered, was 
" bound up in their clothes upon 
their shoulders." Ex. 8 : 3. 



An exact idea of this article 
may be had from the picture. 

£jiop, a tufted top ; a knot ; 
a cluster. 

Know, has in the Bible fre- 
quently the import of approve, or 
recognize. As Hos. 8: 4, "They 
have set up princes, and I knew 
it not." Matt. 7 : 23, "Then 
will I declare unto them, De- 
part from me, I never knew 
you." Also Job 5: 24; 2 Sam. 
22 : 44 ; 2 Cor. 5 : 21 ; Ac 

Koh&th, the second son of 
Levi. His descendants were 
called Kohathites. Their busi- 
ness was to carry on their 
shoulders the ark, and other 
sacred utensils of the taberna- 
cle ; but they were not, under 
pain of death, allowed to look 
into any of these, except the 
brazen laver. Ex. 6 : 16 — 25. 
Numb. 10 : 21. 



La'meeh is supposed to be 
the first person who had more 
than one wife. Gen. 4 : 23. 
The speech made to his wives is 
so oppositely construed by crit- 
ics, and of so little importance 
now, that no remarks here would 
be useful. 

Lamentations, a book of Scrip- 
ture, written by Jeremiah, after 
the troubles he had foretold in 
the book called by his name 
had overtaken Israel. It con- 
tains five distinct lamentations, 
13 



or elegies, or poetical dirges. 
He mourns the delusion of the 
people by false prophets, the 
destruction of the holy city, the 
overthrow of the government, 
and the scattering of the people. 
Lamp. The lamps of the an- 
cients were of various kinds. 
Those used at wedding proces- 
sions consisted of old rags, 
squeezed hard against one 
another in a round figure, like 
a great sausage. My torch- 
bearer in India had his roll 
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three feet long, and as thick aa 
a broom handle. Those who 
hold them hare in the other 
hand a pitcher, with a very nar- 
row neck, full of oil, of which 
they poor from time to time on 
the flame. This explains Christ's 
declaration, that he will "not 
quench the smoking flax," Matt. 
12 : 20 ; and shows why the 
foolish virgins needed "oil in 
their vessels." Matt. 25 : 4. 

LanglAge was originally given 
to man by his Creator, and af- 
terwards broken into a multi- 
tude of tongues at Babel. The 
Hebrew, it is almost oertain, was 
the language of Adam and Eve. 
In it most of the Old Testament 
is written. After the destruc- 
tion and final dispersion of the 
Jewish nation, it oeased to be 
the vernacular tongue of the 
Jews, and is now a dead lan- 
guage; that is, it is no one's 
common speech. 

Laodice'ft, a city of Phrygia, 
in Asia Minor, 42 miles south of 
Ephesus. It was anciently called 
Diospolis, and then Rhoas ; 
but Seleucus, or perhaps Antio- 
chus, the Syro-Grecian king, 
rebuilt it, and called it Laodxcea, 
after his wife. It was destroyed 
by an earthquake, in the tenth 
year of Nero, a. d. 65, but soon 
rose from its ruins. A christian 
church was early planted in 
this place. Rev. 1 : 11. It is 
now an extensive ruin, haunted 
by wolves and jackals. The na- 
tives call the place Ladiky. An 
adjacent Tillage is called E*M- 



ku*ar, where a few christians 
were found in 1820. 

Lapwlfig* The bird so called 
in our translation is undoubt- 
edly the hoopoe, a very beautiful 
bird, but disgusting in its habits. 
The LXX. render it epopah, and 
the Vulgate upupa, both whioh 
names are expressive of its loud 
note. The word occurs only in 
Lev. 11 : 19, and Deut. 14 : 8. 

Lattice, a window made of 
bars crossing each other. Jud. 
5: 28. 

Laver, a vessel for washing. 
The laver which stood in the 
enclosure of the tabernacle was 
made of the fine brass mirrors 
whioh the Hebrew women gave 
for the service of the tabernacle. 
Solomon had one made of vast 
size, supported by twelve brass 
or bronze oxen, which was called 
the molten sea. 1 Kings 7 : 22 — 
26. It was nearly fifty feet in 
circumference, and eight feet 
deep.* It held water for the 
priests to wash their hands and 
feet with, having cocks by 
whioh the water ran into basins. 
He also made ten of inferior 
size, placed near the entrance 
of the temple, for the washing 
of the offerings. 2 Chron 4 : 
6. 

Law. (1.) A rule directing 
and obliging a rational creature 
in moral and religious actions, 
Prov. 28 : 4. (2.) The whole 
doctrine delivered by God to his 
church, contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. (3.) The 
principles of reason, or the law 
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of nature written on a man's 
heart. Rom. 2 : 14. (4.) The 
decalogue, or ten command- 
ments. Rom. 2 : 25 ; 7 : 7. 
(5.) The precepts of God in re- 
gard to the Jews, John 1 : 17, 
whioh are divided into moral, 
or those binding all men ; cere* 
monial y or those whioh prescribed 
the Jewish ritual ; and civil, or 
those whioh related to the gov- 
ernment of the Jews as a nation. 
(6.) The doctrine of the gospel. 
Rom. 3 : 27. 

Lawyer, one versed in the 
laws. As the Jews had no 
written laws, except those con- 
tained in the Old Testament, a 
lawyer ajiong them was a per- 
son familiar with Scripture, and 
whose business it was to expound 
it. 

Lazaras* (1.) The brother of 
Martha, who was raised from the 
dead bj his Lord. John 11, 
12. (2.) A character described 
by the Saviour in his parable of 
the rioh and poor man. Luke 
16 Henoe beggars are now 
called in Europe Lazaroni. A 
receptacle for the sick is called, 
for the same reason, a Lazaretto, 
or Lazar-hotue. 

Lead was very early known, 
Ex. 15 : 10, and was used, among 
other purposes, to write upon. 
From Jer. 6: 29, and Ezek. 22 : 
17, 22, we perceive it was then 
used in refining metals. It was 
used by the Romans to sheath 
their vessels, being fastened 
with bronze nails. 

Leasing, falsehoods, lies. Ps. 
4 : 2 ; 5 : 6. 



Leaven, a substance used to 
make bread light by producing 
fermentation. To this are com 
pared the doctrines of the gospel, 
Matt. 13 : 33, on account of 
their silent extension and power- 
ful effects in the world. It is also 
applied to erroneous doctrines 
and vicious practices, which 
insidiously diffuse themselves. 
Matt. 16 : 6, 12 ; 1 Cor. 5 : 6. 

Lebanon, (white,) a famous 
range of mountains in the north 
of Canaan. At the top is eternal 
snow ; on the sides are cedars; 
and at the base excellent vines. 
There are two ridges, the eastern, 
called by the Greeks Anti-Liba- 
nusy and the western, or Proper 
Libanusy whioh runs nearly 
parallel to the coast of the Great 
Sea. From hence Solomon's 
workmen " brought great stones, 
costly stones, and hewed stones 
to lay the foundation of the 
house." 1 Kings 5 : 14—18. 
The rock is whitish limestone 
of fine quality. Mines of iron 
and copper were worked here. 
Dent. 8 : 9. The highest sum- 
mits are about 12,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean. 
From the snow-clad summits 
descend, in summer, sweet and 
refreshing rivulets on every side. 
The principal range extends, 
somewhat in the form of a cres- 
cent, from Gilioia to Esdraelon, 
a distance of fiftf leagues. A 
spur of this mountain next the 
Holy Land is called Harmon. 
Another spur to the eastward is 
Mount Gilead, where Laban 
overtook Jacob, Gen. 31 : 25. 
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On the sides of Lebanon 
reside the Maronitts, a ohristian 
people, who are said bj Bayard 
Taylor (who visited them in 
1852) to be " the most thrifty, 
industrious, honest, and happy 
people in Syria." 

Leek) a plant very similar in 
shape and qualities to the onion. 
The thick stalk is eaten raw, 
and is highly prised. The seed 
is made into bread. Its bulbous 
root is boiled and eaten like 
potatoes. The word ooours in 
our translation only in Numb. 
11 : 5. The original term chat- 
nr is in most other places ren- 
dered « grass." Ps. 37 : 2, Ac. 
In Isa. 19 : 6, it is rendered 
flags, which Lowth says should 
be lotus, the famous water-lily 
of Egypt. 

LMs, dregs. Lees of old wine 
were so highly valued anciently 
as not to be sold with the liquor, 
unless it were expressly agreed. 
When wine a year old was put 
into a cask with the old lees, it 
looked muddy for a while, but 
they soon subsided, carrying all 
impurities to the bottom. 
Henoe " wine on the lets" is noted 
as so excellent. Isa. 25 : 6. 

Legtol, in the Roman army, 
was a body of «oldiers, consist- 
ing of ten cohorts, or six thou- 
sand men. It seems, however, 
to have varied in the number of 
men, at different periods. In 
the case of the demoniac, Mark 
5 : 9, the word seems to be used 
for an indefinite multitude. 

Leitiles, a sort of pulse like 
pease, much esteemed by the 



ancients. 2 Sam. 17 : 28. Dr 
Shaw says that in Egypt, beans, 
I lentiles, and garvancoes are the 
ohief of the pulse kind, and, 
I when stewed with oil and gar- 
! lie, are the principal food of 
| persons of all ranks. Lentiles 
| make a pottage of & chocolate 
color. This was the "red pot- 
tage" for whioh Esau ex- 
changed his birthright. Gen. 
25 : 34. 

Ltapard, a beast of prey, 
equal in sise to a large dog ; 
beautifully spotted, and exceed- 
ingly fierce, cruel, and rapa- 
cious. The happy peace whioh 
shall distinguish Messiah's king- 
dom is beautifully predicted by 
the figure of the leopard lying 
down with the kid. Isa. 11 : 6. 
Ltprosy, one of the most 
calamitous of all diseases, but 
not often found in cold countries. 
Its first attack is on the skin, 
but at last it affects the whole 
system. Patients often live 
many years, but are seldom if 
ever cured. It is not now very 
common anywhere, but is often 
found among the Arabs, in the 
Levant, and generally over the 
East. At Scio, Howard found 
a hospital expressly for patients 
laboring under this malady. It 
contained 120 persons, lodged 
in separate rooms. The symp- 
toms and progress of the infec- 
tion are fully desoribed in the 
law of Moses. Lev. 13. This, 
however, is not the leprosy now 
common in the East. I have 
seen many in Barman whose 
fingers and toes had fallen off; 
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and sometimes the feet and 
hands also They, are denied a 
residence among the people, 
though it does not seem to be 
infectious, and dwell by them- 
selves in villages, supported by 
charity. 

Let is expressive, (1.) of com- 
mand, 1 Kings 18 : 40 ; (2.) of 
entreaty, Ps. 69 : 6 ; (3.) of 
permission, Josh. 24 : 28 ; (4.) 
of intrusting, or assigning by 
lease, Song 8 : 11 ; (5.) to hin- 
der, or keep back, Isa. 43 : 13 ; 
2 Thess. 2:7, 

Letter, a mark used as the 
representative of a sound. The 
ancient Egyptians wrote in 
hieroglyphics, though they had 
written characters also. The 
Chinese use letters, which, in- 
stead of signifying simple 
sounds, signify words. It is 
said they amount to 80,000 ; 
making it immensely difficult 
for a foreigner to learn the lan- 
guage. The Hebrew letters, 
from which all other alphabets 
except the Chinese seem to have 
been originally derived, are an 
invention so wonderful and use- 
ful, as to make it almost certain 
that they were the gift of God ; 
f robably in the tables jof the 
law given to Moses. Other 
facts make it quite oertain. 

Leviathan. Probably the ani- 
mal meant by this name is the 
crocodile, whioh is a creature 
•very way terrible, growing of- 
ten to the length of thirty feet. 
It is shaped like the lizard, and 
lays its eggs in the sand, to be 
Latched by the sun. By the 
13* 



kind providence of God, the ich- 
neumon is fond of these eggs, 
and discovers and destroys great 
quantities of them. Were it 
not for this, they would dread- 
fully increase. 

Levitt, one of the tribe of 
Levi ; an inferior minister in 
the Jewish temple ; by whioh 
title he is distinguished from 
tto priest, who, though likewise 
of the race of Levi, yet was 
descended from Aaron, whose 
posterity were employed in the 
higher offices. 

Levltkus, the third book of 
the Old Testament ; so called 
chiefly because it contains the 
various laws of the Hebrews, 
especially the sacrifices, the 
charge of whioh was committed 
to the Levkes, In the Arabio 
and Syriao versions it is called 
the law of the priests. Without 
this book, many parts of the 
New Testament, especially the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, could 
not be fully understood. 

Libertines, free men, an ap- 
pellation given to such Jews as 
had obtained, by birth or other- 
wise, the freedom of a Roman 
city; or, in other words, the 
rights of a Roman citizen. Acts 
6:9. It was a birthright of 
Paul. Acts 22 : 28. 

Liberty, the power to do, or 
forbear to do ; freedom, as op- 
posed to slavery, or to neoes 
sity ; deliverance from any 
bondage ; freedom from the 
veil of ignorance and spiritual 
blindness, from the curse and 
yoke of the law, and from the 
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slavery of sin ; a power of ohoioe 
in using things indifferent. 1 
Cor. 8 : 9. 

Libya, a part of Africa, lying 
along the Mediterranean Sea, 
bordering on Egypt, famous for 
Its armed chariots and horses. 
2 Chron. 16 : 8. 

Light. (1.) That pnre bright- 
ness which is everywhere dif- 
fused by the rays of the sun, 
and is the medium of vision. 
(2.) God, who is a being of 
infinite wisdom, truth, holiness, 
purity, Ac, 1 John 1 : 5. (3.) 
Jesus Christ, who is the Foun- 
tain and Author of all knowl- 
edge, both natural and spiritual. 
Luke 2 : 32. John 1 : 9. (4.) 
The word of God, and saving 
knowledge of it, which oonducts 
and guides christians in this 
world, and points out the way 
to eternal happiness. Ps. 119 : 
105. Matt. 4 : 16. 2 Pet. 1 : 
19. (5.) The apostles or min- 
isters of the gospel, who assist 
others, and direct them to Christ 
and salvation. Matt. 5 : 14, 
16. (6.) Christians, who are 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
and are a light unto the world. 
Luke 16 : 8. Eph. 5 : 8. 

Lightning, the flash of the 
electric fluid, as it passes from 
one cloud to another, or from 
any body overcharged with it to 
one which has less. The report 
it makes is called thunder t and is 
but one crack, though its eohoes 
from cloud to cloud give it a 
continued, rumbling noise. The 
power and wrath of God are 
often represented by thunder 



and lightning. Job 57 : 
Ps. 18:12. Dan. 10: 6, Ac. 

Ugft life, a small tree, eight 
or ten feet high, from both the 
flower and the wood of which a 
rich and costly perfume is' still 
obtained in the East. Ps. 45 : 
9. Cant. 4 : 14. 

Ligirt, a precious stone ; bat 
of what exact kind it is now 
difficult to ascertain. It is gen- 
erally thought by learned men 
to be the leechem, a gem of a 
deep red color, resembling the 
carbuncle. It was the first in 
the third row of the high priest's 
breast-plate, and had the name 
of Gad inscribed on it. It oc- 
curs in Ex. 28 : 19, and 39 : 12, 
only. 

LUy, a well-known and beau- 
tiful plant, of which there are 
many varieties. The fields of 
the Levant are overrun with the 
superb amaryllis lutea, to which, 
probably, our Saviour alludes, 
Matt. 6 : 30. Some learned 
critics contend that the Saviour 
here means the crown imperial. 
As the scarcity of fuel obliges 
the inhabitants to use every 
sort of combustible matter, the 
withered stalks of these and 
other flowers are used for heat- 
ing ovens, Ac. 

By the "lily of the valley," 
we are not to understand the 
humble flower so called with us, 
but the noble flower of the 
larger kind. The lily mentioned 
Cant. 2:2; 5 : 13, seems to be 
the crown imperial, or Persian 
lily. The drop of sweet liquor 
alluded to is the dewy neotaz 
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al prays found at the bottom of 
this flower. 

Lime, a friable substance 
derived from calcining shells, 
and certain species of stone. 
It mnst hare been known very 
early as a cement, being spoken 
of as such, Deut. 27 : 2, 4, and 
Isa. 33 : 12. The land of Pal- 
estine is a limestone country. 

Llsen, cloth made of flax, 
well known at a 
very early period. 
In Ex. 25 : 4, the 
word so rendered / 
probably means cot- | 
ton. Specimens of 
cotton cloth are ~ 
found on the oldest mummies, 

lintel, that part of a door- 
frame which crosses the door 
overhead. 

Lion, the noblest of animals. 
It is found only in torrid cli- 
mates, and much less numerous 
now than formerly. It lives 
sixty or eighty years, but is not 
prolific The allusions to its 
strength, courage, voracious- 
ness, generosity, <fcc, in Scrip- 
ture, are very numerous. His 
rage is tremendous. Job 4:11. 
Prov. 30 : 30. Amos 3 : 8. 

Lions were sent by Jehovah 
to chastise the profaners of his 
chosen heritage. 2 Kings 17 : 
25, 26. The people humbled 
themselves, and adopted the 
Jewish laws and worship, at 
first in addition to their heathen 
institutions, but afterward ex- 
clusively. These were the Sa- 
niiritans. 

The "Lion of the tribe of 



Judah" is Jesus Christ, who 
will mightily destroy the ene- 
mies of his churoh, and gra- 
ciously receive such as submit 
themselves. Rev. 5 : 5. 

Litter* The Hebrew word so 
translated in Isa. 66 : 20, is 
rendered " wagons " in Numb. 
7:3, and probably resembled 
the Persian mode of conveyance 
shown below. 



Both passengers and mer- 
chandise were so carried, and 
such conveyances are still used 
in Palestine. 

Lizard occurs in Lev. 11 : 30, 
and is no doubt the animal now 
called by that name. 

LOj the same as look, behold. 

Locust, an insect well known 
among us, which in the East is 
often five or six inches long, 
and of the thickness of a man's 
thumb. Its head is shaped like 
that of a horse. Joel 2 : 4. 
The mouth is large, and fur- 
nished with four incisive teeth, 
which traverse each other like 
scissors. The noise by a flock 
of them eating is oompared by 
Joel (2 : 5) to the crackling 
sound of fire among stubble, 
and by modern travellers to the 
rattling of hail-stones. The 
prophetical writings of the Old 
Testament abound with allusions 
to this insect as one of God's 
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■tost dreadful scourges. All 
travellers in the East speak of 
the occasional ravages of this 
inseot. The swarms are often 
a mile in length, darkening the 
day as they pass over, and form- 
ing a thickness of several inches 
when they settle on the earth. 
Nothing can impede their 
maroh ; they fill up the deepest 
trenches, extinguish fires, and 
olimb walls. All verdure dis- 
appears, and the country looks 
as if burnt over with fire. Ex. 
10 : 4—19. 

Pliny states that in Ethiopia 
and Parthia they were generally 
eaten as wholesome and agree- 
able food. The law of Moses 
pronounced them lawful to be 
eaten. Lev. 11 : 22. John the 
Baptist ate locusts while in the 
wilderness. Mark 1 : 6. But 
whether these were the insects 
so called, or the sweet, pulpy 
pods of a tree, is not fully 
agreed. His eating locusts 
•hows, not that he lived like a 
wild man, but like a poor man. 
They are considered very poor 
food, except by the Arabs, who 
catch great quantities, whioh 
they cook in various ways, re- 
moving the legs and wings, and 
adding oil, salt, Ac. Jackson, 
in his account of .Morocco, 
states that locusts are there 
esteemed a delicacy, and dur- 
ing the time of their swarming, 
which is in April, they are 
served up at the principal tables. 
The way the legs and wings are 
removed, is to dry them after 



boiling, and then winnow then; 
like wheat. 

Log, a Hebrew liquid meas- 
ure, containing about a pint. 
Lev. 14 : 10. 

Loins, the lower region of the 
back. The Orientals, who wear 
long robes, are obliged, when 
they apply themselves to any 
business, to use a girdle. Hence, 
to have the " loins girded" is 
the same as to be in readiness 
for action. Luke 12 : 35. Eph. 
4:14. 

Looklng-Glass. See Mirror. 

Lord, a name of God, often 
given in Scripture to Jesus 
Christ. When the word is found 
in our translation printed in 
small capitals, it always stands 
for the Hebrew word Jehovah. 
The word, in restricted senses, 
is applied to those who possess 
authority, as a husband, Gen. 
18 : 12 ; a master, John 15 : 15; 
a prince, Gen. 24 : 18. On this, 
and also on other grounds, it is 
to be regretted that the word 
Jehovah was not retained in our 
translation wherever it occurs 
in the Hebrew. A great num- 
ber of passages would have 
been more impressive than they 
now are, and many would have 
been more plain. 

Lo-ruhama, " not beloved ; " a 
term applied by Hosea to the 
people of Judah, as distinct 
from the ten tribes, whom he 
calls Lo-ammi, or " not my peo- 
ple." 

Lot, the son of Haran^ and 
nephew of Abraham ; and, as 
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we suppose, brother of Sarah. 
After the death of his father, 
he lived and travelled with 
Abraham. Gen. 11 : 31. 

Lots, things cast or drawn in 
order to determine a point in 
debate. It is a solemn appeal 
to God, for an immediate inter- 
posal of his directive power, for 
determining an affair ; and, on 
that account, ought to be used 
in nothing but what is impor- 
tant, and cannot otherwise be 
peacefully determined; and then 
to be used with reverence and 
prayer. Prov. 16 : 33 ; 18 : 18. 
Acts 1 : 24—26. 1 Sam. 14 : 41. 
Love, a natural affection of 
the mind, inclining us/ to esteem 
or delight in an object ; a gra- 
cious principle or habit wrought 
in the soul by God, which in- 
clines us to obey him, to seek 
communion with him, and to 
study to promote his glory, and 
disposes us to do good to all. 

Low, not rising far upwards, 
Ezek. 17 : 6, 24 ; not elevated 
in situation, Isa. 32 : 19 ; not 
high in rank, Job 5 : 11 ; Luke 
1 : 48, 52 ; humble, not proud, 
Ezek. 21 : 26. " Lower parts 
of the earth," in Isa. 44 : 23, 
signify the valleys ; in Ps. 63 : 
9, Eph. 4 : 9, the grave, or the 
state of the dead. 

Lu'dfer, literally a light-giver, 
or brilliant. The name occurs 
but once in our translation, Isa. 
14 : 12, and there must mean 
the king of Babylon. Falling 
from heaven is a figure to denote 
a sudden political overthrow, 
from an illustrious station. 



Princes are often called stars in 
the Bible, and the king of 
Babylon was thus distinguished 
above others, as Venus (for- 
merly called Lucifer) is among 
stars. Some of the fathers 
thought this passage meant 
Satan, and hence he is now fre- 
quently called Lucifer. 

Luhith, a city of Moab. Isa. 
15 : 5. Its name in Josephus 
and Ptolemy is Lyssa. 

Lake, a native of Antiooh, 
and a physician. He was not 
one of Christ's personal follow- 
ers, but is mentioned for the 
first time, Acts 16 : 10, as a 
companion of Paul at Troas. 
Thence he went with him to 
Judea, sailed with him to Borne, 
and staid with him during his 
two years of confinement. 

The Book of Luke's Gospel 
was written to correct numerous 
erroneous narratives of the life 
of Christ. The style, both in 
this and in the Acts, is pure and 
elevated, and many facts are 
given which are not contained 
in the other evangelists. He 
wrote not only the Gospel whioh 
is called by his name, but the 
Acts of the Apostles. His lan- 
guage is exceedingly pure and 
classical. 

Lukewarm, neither cold nor 
hot. This state is described 
as inexpressibly loathsome to 
Christ; but, alas! great numbers 
of professors are obviously and 
habitually lukewarm. Rev. 3 : 
16. 

Lust, or desire, a term used in 
Scripture for any depraved in- 
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oiination, such as revenge, got* 
etousness, envy, malioe, incon- 
tinence, Ao. When it is said 
"the spirit lusteth against the 
flesh," it means that the spirit 
excites desires contrary to flesh- 
ly and carnal appetites. Gal. 
5 : 17. This conflict of desires 
constitutes part of the chris- 
tian warfare. The mortification 
of lusts is a prominent part of 
our duty, Rom. 8 : 13 ; 1 Cor. 
9 : 27 ; Col. 3:5; and being 
of course most difficult when 
first attempted, makes a re- 
ligious life most arduous at the 
outset. 

Lyeao'nla has Cappadocia on 
the east, Galatia on the north, 
Phrygia on the west, and Pisidia 
on the south. A remarkable 
lake exists in this province, 
called Tatta, and by the mod- 
erns Tuzla, which yields salt. 
Its chief cities were Iconium, 
Derbe, and Lystra. The present 
name of this provinoe is Cora- 
mama. 

Lycla, or Lysia, a provinoe 
of Asia Minor, having the 



Mediterranean on the south, and 
Pamphylia on the north. In 
1842 this country was explored 
by Messrs. Spratt and Forbes, of 
the British navy. They found 
evidence of its having been a 
country of astonishing opulence 
and populousness They visited 
more than fifty cities, now 
wholly deserted. The modern 
port of Makri is on the west- 
coast of Lycia. The whole 
country is now little better than 
a desert. 

Lydda, a large village or city, 
not far from Joppa, Acts 9 : 38, 
eminent for its schools of learned 
Jews. It was burnt by Cutms, 
while its males were gone to 
Jerusalem to the feast of taber- 
nacles ; God, after the oruoifix- 
ion, not taking the care of them 
at these times as he had for- 
merly done. It is now oalled 
Diospolis. 

Lystra, a city of Asia Minor, 
where Timothy was born ; the 
precise site of whioh is now 
uncertain. It seems, however, 
to have been south of Iconium* 



M. 



Macedonia, a large country 
north of Greece, peopled by 
the descendants of Javan, and 
formerly called Emathia. It 
was bounded by the mountains 
of Haemus on the north, the 
JEgean Sea on the east, Achaia 
on the south, and the Adriatio 



Sea on the west. Its metropolis 
was Thessi Ionic*. One of its 
mountains was the famous 
Olympus. Several other coun- 
tries, however, had mountains 
so called, and esteemed sacred. 
It was a famous monarchy under 
Philip, and Alexander the Great, 
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who conquered Greece, Persia, 
and a part of Judea. About 
A. m. 3856, it became a part of 
the great Roman empire, and 
continued so 1600 years, when 
the Ottoman Turks conquered 
it. Paul planted the gospel 
here, and the christians con- 
tributed very generously to 
their suffering brethren at Jeru- 
salem. Christianity has never 
been wholly eradicated from 
Macedonia, though the Turks 
have been cruel masters and 
persecutors. 

Much of ancient Macedonia is 
now the western part of Rovme- 
Ua. 

Machptfah, the cave where 
Abraham was buried, was near 
Hebron. 

Hag'dala, a city or territory 
on the margin of Lake Genne- 
sareth ; either the same as Dal- 
manutha, or very near it. Com- 
pare Matt. 15 : 39, with Mark 
8 : 10. Mary Magdalene was 
so called from having lived here. 
Magicians, or Magi. See 
Wise Mew. 

Ma'gOg. See Goo. 
Malaehi, the last of the 
prophets of the Old Testament. 
He flourished after the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem and the temple 
by Nehemiah, and was cotempo- 
rary with Plato, Socrates, and 
Xewophon; Cimoit, the Athenian 
general ; Amyrtjsus, king of 
Egypt, and Darius Nothtjs, 
king of Persia. With him the 
prophetical office seems to have 
©eased for 400 years ; that is, 
till Messiah came. About 40 



years after the delivery af 
his prophecy, was born Aris- 
totle, the philosopher. 

The Book of Malachi, unlike 
the other prophetical books, is 
almost wholly in prose, and in- 
dicates that literature was de- 
clining in his day. It censures 
the Jews for relapsing, after 
Ezra's reformation, into inter- 
marriages with heathen women, 
for withholding tithes, &c, and 
powerfully urges repentance. 

Mallows, a plant useful in 
medicine. One species grows 
to about the size of Indian corn. 
What plant is meant, Job 30 : 
4, where alone the word occurs, 
is not certain. It is evidently 
food for poor people, and may 
therefore be the halimus, a salt- 
ish plant growing wild on poor 
land, which is eaten in Syria 
and elsewhere, as we do greens. 
Mammon, a Syriac word sig- 
nifying riches or treasure. No 
man can " serve God and mam- 
mon ;" i. e., no one can serve 
God, while his great aim and 
desire is to heap up, enjoy, and 
retain worldly wealth. Matt. 
6: 24. 

Man* The Hebrew word for 
man is Enosk, that is, wretched, 
to denote his condition in his 
apostasy from God. The "nat- 
ural man," 1 Cor. 2 : 14, mea*»s 
one that is unrenewed, and has 
no principle of grace in the 
heart. "The inward man," 
Rom. 7 : 22, is the regenerate 
part within, or the principle of 
grace in the heart. " ' he man 
of God," 2 Tim. 3 : ; /, is on* 
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that is guided by the Spirit of 
God, and in a special manner 
devoted to his service. 

Max of Sin. See Antichrist. 

Mandrate, a species of melon 
or berry, cultivated in the EaSt, 
for the sake of its fragrance. 
Though commentators have 
ptuiled themselves with ques- 
tions- on this subject, it seems 
plain that the word is properly 
rendered mandrake, and means a 
plant so called in the East to 
this day. The original word, 
which occurs only twice, is so 
rendered by the LXX. and both 
the Targums. It grows like 
lettuoe, has purple flowers, and 
bears a fruit resembling a small 
red apple. The smell and taste 
are pleasant ; but it stupefies or 
intoxicates if eaten to excess. 

Ma'nch, a Hebrew weight of 
sixty shekels. Ezek. 45 : 12. 
It was the fiftieth part of a 
talent. 

Maina, the food which God 
gave the children of Israel in 
the wilderness. It was a little 
grain, white, like our hoar-frost, 
which fell every morning, except 
on the Sabbath, about the 
camp of the Israelites. Ex. 1 6 : 
15. Besides the nourishing vir- 
tue of the manna^that sustained 
the Hebrews in the desert, it was 
altogether miraculous on other 
accounts. It fell on six days 
of every week, not on the 
seventh, and in such prodigious 
quantities, as to sustain almost 
three millions of men, women 
and children ! It fell in double 
quantities on the sixth day, that 



there might be enough for the 
seventh. It fell only on Israel's 
camp. It remained fresh all 
the seventh day, but at any 
other time bred worms, if kept 
over night. It constantly con- 
tinued for forty years, and 
ceased as soon as the Hebrews 
had access to eat of the produce 
of Canaan. Christ is the hidden 
manna, the bread of eternal 
life, which those eat who partake 
of the blessings and comforts 
which flow from him. John 6 : 
32, 35. 

The manna now sold in the 
shops is a different substance 
from the miraculous food of the 
Hebrews. It is produced abun- 
dantly in the East. Burckhardt 
found it in the Holy Land, 
dropping from the tarfa tree, in 
the month of June. The Arabs 
clear away the leaves, dirt, 4c, 
and when boiled and strained, 
put it into bags or skins, to be 
used as we do honey. It is 
highly nourishing, but if eaten 
in large quantities, proves 
slightly purgative. 

Ma'on, a district where David 
hid himself from Saul. 1 Sam. 
23 : 24 ; Josh. 15 : 65. Rob- 
inson regards the town as being 
on the site of the present Main; 
seven miles south-east of 
Hebron. 

Marana'tha, a Syriao word, 
meaning "our Lord cometh." 
The expression "Let him be 
anathema maranatha" 1 Cor. 16 : 
23, means " Let him be cursed 
at the coming of the Lord;" as 
though it were said, " Our dis- 
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dpline is not adequate it) his 
offense ; he is remitted to the 
vengeance of God." 

Marble, a valuable and well- 
known species of stone. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate render 
the word, where it occurs, 
Parian stone. The cliff Ziz, 2 
Chr. 15 : 16, was probably so 
called from its being a marble 
crag. 1 Ch. 29 : 2. Est. 1: 6. 

Mark, the writer of one of the 
gospels, was not an apostle, nor 
a companion of Christ. He was 
son to a pious woman at Jeru- 
salem, at whose house the apos- 
tles often held meetings for 
religious worship, Acts 12 : 12, 
and seems to have been con- 
verted under Peter, for he calls 
him his "son." 1 Pet. 5 : 13. 
He travelled with Paul, Barna- 
bas, Peter, and Timothy, as 
their " minister," Acts 13 : 5 ; 
which may mean that he wholly 
or partly paid their charges. 
He is supposed to have suffered 
martyrdom in Egypt. 

The Book of Mark was evi- 
dently written for Gentile con- 
verts, probably about thirty 
years after the death of Christ. 
Though some have supposed that 
Mark did little more than 
abridge Matthew's gospel, it 
has been shown by Koppe, 
Miohaelis, and other great 
critics, that he could not even 
have seen that book ; but 
drew his facts from Peter, who, 
equally with Matthew, was an 
eye-witness of our Lord's life. 

Market, the place of selling 
meat, Ac, which, anciently, 
14 



was generally some open space, 
near temples, theatres, courts of 
justice, Ac. Hence we hear of 
Paul's disputing in the market, 
Acts 17 : 17, and beipg led to 
the market to be accused, Acts 
16 : 19. And hence Phaiisees 
loved " greetings in the market- 
places," from judges and learned 
persons who there passed to and 
fro. Mark 12 : 38. 

Marriage, the legal union of 
a man and woman in wedlock. 
It also signifies the sacred and 
mystical union between Christ 
and his church. Eph. 5 : 30 — 
32. Christians are forbidden to 
marry unbelievers. 2 Cor. 6 : 
14. 1 Cor. 7 : 39. 

Mars-Hill. See Areop'agus. 

Mary* Four or five persons 
mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment seem to have borne this 
name. Great difficulty occurs 
in designating them, and learned 
men differ widely in their at- 
tempts to make the subject 
plain. The following account 
seems liable to fewest objections. 

1. The mother of our Lord. 
She was the daughter of Eli, or 
Joachim, of the family of David. 

2. The wife of Cleophas, and 
mother of James, Jude, Joses, 
Simeon, and Salome. It has 
been thought that Cleophas, and 
Joseph the husband of the virgin 
Mary, were brothers ; which 
would make these Marys sisters, 
and, according to the custom of 
the Jews, her children would be 
called brothers of our Lord. 
John 19 : 25. Matt. 27 : 56. 
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Luke 25 : 10. Matt 13 : 55. 
She early believed on our Sa- 
viour, attended his preaching, 
and ministered to his support. 
She was a witness of his cruci- 
fixion, Mark 15 : 40, 41, and at 
his burial prepared spices for 
embalming his body. Luke 23 : 
66. 

3. Mart Magdalene seems 
to have been an inhabitant of 
Magdala. It is thought that 
she was a plaiter of hair to the 
women of her city. It is com- 
monly considered, that, be- 
fore her conversion, she was 
of infamous character ; but this 
is not affirmed in the Scriptures. 
It is also commonly supposed 
that this was she who anointed 
Christ's feet in the Pharisee's 
house ; but some suppose that 
the woman who so did was 
Mary the sister of Martha. But 
the anointing in the house of 
the Pharisee and that at Betha- 
ny seem not to have been the 
same. 

Of the other several Marys 
nothing can be affirmed posi- 
tively. 

M&g'ellil, a title to several 
psalms, probably denoting a 
■ong of instruction. 

Ht'trix, a place in which any- 
thing is formed ; a womb. Ex. 
13 : 12, 15. 

Matthew, also named Levi, 
was a Galilean by birth, and a 
tax-gatherer by profession. He 
wrote the Gospel called by his 
name, probably about A. d. 38 
or 41, in the Hebrew language. 
Some critics maintain that, a 



few years afterward, he wrote 
his Gospel in Greek ; and ran 
consider it to have been origi- 
nally written in that language. 
About A. d. 184, there was found 
in the East Indies a Greek oopy. 
In the year 488, another Greek 
copy was found at Cyprus, 
written on wood, and esteemed 
very ancient. 

The Book of Matthew was the 
first written of all the gospels, 
and contains allusions to that 
violent persecution by the Jews 
in which Paul enlisted himself 
afterwards so warmly. It is a 
full narrative of the birth, life, 
doings and death of Christ. The 
style is very plain and perspic- 
uous. It is the only one of the 
gospels which gives our Lord's 
description of the process of the 
general judgment. 

HatthitS, one of the seventy 
disciples, chosen by the first 
church, perhaps without a suffi- 
cient divine warrant, to fill the 
place of Judas Iscariot. Paul 
was certainly an apostle of 
Jesus Christ. Bom. 1:5. 1 
Cor. 9 : 2, and 15 : 9. 2 Cor. 
11 : 5. The number 12 is pre- 
served in relation to the apostles 
In the Apocalypse, and not 13. 
Rev. 21 : 14. 

Maz'zarrth) supposed to mean 
a constellation in the heavens. 
It was the Chaldee name for the 
signs of the Zodiac Job 38 : 
32. 

Measure, that by which any- 
thing is measured or propor- 
tioned. Many learned men 
have bestowed great labor fn 
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ascertaining the exact length or 
capacity of Hebrew measures ; 
but they differ widely from each 
other. Standard measures, 
made by Moses, were at first 
deposited in the tabernacle, and 
afterwards in the temple, under 
the cognizance of the priests. 
When Solomon's temple was de- 
stroyed, these standards of 
course perished, and the whole 
subject is now uncertain ; and 
though tables of measures are 
often given in books, they can- 
not be implicitly relied on. 
Under each term of this sort, 
that explanation is given which 
seems most probable. 

Meat* The term is applied 
to divine instruction, because it 
nourishes the mind. The higher 
and more difficult dootrines are 
sailed meat, in contradistinction 
to the first principles, which are 
called milk. 1 Cor. 3 : 2. This 
word, in Scripture, never means 
flesh, but often means any 
food but flesh, and generally 
anything to be eaten. 

Meat-offering, an offering 
consisting of flour, meal, oil, &c, 
or cakes baked in an oven. 

Hed'efca, a city of Moab. 
Numb. 21 : 30. Josh. 13 : 16. 
It was destroyed about the 
days of Isaiah, and rebuilt 
some considerable time before 
the advent of our Lord. It is 
called in profane history Me- 



Jfede*, inhabitants of Media, 
who wore for a long period a 
highly civilized and wealthy 
peofle. They were the domi- 



nant race in all Asia. Their 
monarch was absolute, their 
language polished, and their 
religion was the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. Their priests 
were called Magi This people 
is not mentioned in the Bible 
till the days of Hosea, b. c. 740. 

Media, a vast region between 
Persia and the Caspian Sea, de- 
riving its name from Madai, son 
of Japhet. Gen. 10: 2. Cyrus, 
king of Persia, became by his 
wife heir to the crown of Media, 
thus uniting the kingdom of the 
Medes and Persians. Media is 
now called Aider-Beitzan, and 
sometimes Irak-Adjam. 

Mediator, one who acts be- 
tween parties at variance, in 
order to bring them to an agree- 
ment. Gal. 3 : 20. Moses was 
often a mediator between Jeho- 
vah and the Jews. Deut. 5 : 5. 
The Lord Jesus is now the " one 
Mediator between God and 
men." 1 Tim. 2 : 5. He, by 
his satisfaction to God, and 
intercession with him on one 
hand, and by his powerful and 
gracious influence on sinful men 
on the other, brings both to- 
gether, into a new covenant 
state of agreement. Heb. 8:6; 
12 : 24. 

Meekness, that quiet temper 
of mind which is not soon pro- 
voked to anger, but suffers in- 
juries without desire of revenge, 
and submits to the will of God. 
Col. 3 : 12. A humble frame 
of spirit, ready to receive and 
entertain the truths of God's 
word. James 1 : 21. It is a 
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grace of unspeakable value, 1 
Pet. 3 : 4 ; Ps. 37 : 11 ; and 
•bone conspicuously in the life 
of Christ. 2 Cor. 10:1. Matt. 
11: 29. Christians are exhorted, 
with great frequency and fervor, 
to excel in this grace. Eph. 4: 
2. 1 Tim. 6 : 11. Tit. 3 : 2, 
Ac. 

Megtd'do, a city in the tribe 
of Manasseh, famous for two 
great battles being fought near 
it. In one, Jabin's army was 
routed by Deborah and Barak, 
Judg. 6 : 19 ; in the other, 
Josiah was overthrown and slain 
by Necho, king of Egypt, who was 
on his way through the land of 
Israel to attack the king of 
Babylon. 2 Kings 23 : 29, 30. 
Near Megiddo was the town 
of Hadad-Rimmon (afterwards 
called Maximianopolis): therefore 
the lamentation for the death of 
Josiah is oalled " the mourning 
of Hadad-Rimmon, in the valley 
of Megiddo." Zech. 12 : 11. 
rhe greatness of that mourning 
for good Josiah was such as to 
cause this expression to become 
a proverbial one for any great 
sorrowing, and is so used by 
the prophet. 

Dr. Robinson thinks the place 
is now called Lejjun, which 
stands upon the western border 
of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
on the route now taken by the 
caravans which trade between 
Egypt and Damascus. 

Jfdchtsedek, a priest, though 
not a Jew. Of his nation, par- 
entage, age, &c, nothing is 
frnown. Hence he is said to be 



" without descent, having 
neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life." Gen. 14: 17— 20. 
Heb. 7 : 1 — 11. Jesus is a 
Priest after the crdeu of Mel- 
chisedek : as God, he was with- 
out beginning ; as Man, bis 
origin was miraculous : he was 
installed in his office only by 
God, and is therein superior to 
all other priests. Heb. 6 : 10; 
6: 20. 

Medta, or Malta, a small 
island of the Mediterranean Sea, 
18 miles long, and 12 broad, 
which seems to have had its 
name from its being Meld, or a 
place of refuge to the ancient 
Tyrians in their voyages to 
Carthage and Spain. About 
A. d. 63, Paul and his compan- 
ions were shipwrecked on this 
island, and kindly entertained 
by the natives. It was seized 
by the Goths and Vandals in the 
fifth century, then by the Nor- 
mans in the eleventh, and after- 
ward was taken by Louis IX. of 
France. About A. d. 1530 it was 
given by Charles V. to the mili- 
tary knights who had been 
driven by the Turks from 
Rhodes. These were dispos- 
sessed and dispersed by the 
French under Bonaparte, in 
1798. It was afterwards taken 
from the French by England, 
under whose government it now 
remains. The number of inhab- 
itants is about 50,000. These 
are, for the most part, Catholics, 
and excessively ignorant and 
degraded. Mr. Fisk saw no 
books in the Unguage, but a 
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popish catechism, the Gospel of 
John (printed by the Church 
Missionary Society), a grammar 
and a dictionary. The Rev. 
Mr. Temple, speaking of the 
aversion of Romish priests to 
the perusal of the Scriptures by 
the common people, says that, 
on account of this prejudice, 
"government has, for the last 
five years, declined giving per- 
mission to the Malta Bible So- 
ciety to place a board over the 
door of its depository for the 
purpose of informing the public 
that Bibles could be had there!" 
It has lately become a centre of 
missionary and Bible operations 
for the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. By the 
oontributions of christians, 
printing-presses are established 
here, and kept employed in 
producing tracts, Ac, in the 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, and 
other languages. As it is a 
place of great commerce, these 
productions are easily dis- 
tributed. 

Melons are common in the 
East, and are similar to ours, 
but more various in their kinds. 
In Egypt, they are excellent ; 
but in Hindostan and Burmah 
water-melons are so insipid as 
to be eaten with sugar. 

The original word in Numb. 
11 : 5, means water-melons ; 
which Ha88elquist says served 
the Egyptians for food, drink, 
and physio. He says the com- 
mon people almost live on them 
at one season of the year. No 
wonder the Israelites, in a 
14* 



parched desert, longed for svefc 
refreshing fruit. 

Memphis, an Egyptian city of 
great size and splendor, whioh 
stood near old C&.ro, but of 
which there are now only some 
ruins. In Hos. 9 : 6, it is called 
Moph, and in Isa. 19 : 13, Noph. 
It declined after the building 
of Alexandria, and many of the 
materials have been removed to 
build Cairo. It was the metro- 
politan city under the Ptolemies, 
and in it the arts were carried 
to great perfection. See Noph. 

Mer'trites, descendants of 
Me/ari, the third son of Levi. 
These were bearers of the mate- 
rials of the tabernacle, and in 
after times the sacred porters. 

Mercury, one of the fabulous 
deities of the heathen, was the 
son of Jupiter and Maia, and 
messenger to the rest. He was 
worshipped as the patron of 
learning, eloquence, and trade. 
He was sometimes called Hermes, 
The fluency of Paul made the 
people of Lystra suppose Paul 
was Mercury. Acts 14 : 12. 

Mercy, that attribute of God 
which induces him to pity and 
relieve his suffering creatures. 
Tit. 3:5. Our blessings are 
therefore called mercies, Bom. 
12:1. It means also that feel- 
ing which prompts us to assist 
the unfortunate, and to forgive 
those that do wrong. Matt. 6 : 
7. Luke 6 : 36. 

Mercy-scat, the lid of the ark 
of the covenant, round whioh 
was the orown or border of gold, 
and on whioh the cherubim were 
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represented as looking. Before ' 
this the high-priest stood to ask 
counsel of the Lord, and there 
he received blessings for the 
people. Christ is our mercy- 
seat, Rom. 3 : 25, and by him 
we have access to the Father. 
See Abk. 

MerVdteb, a Babylonian idol, 
representing, it is thought, the 
planet Mars. Jer. 50 : 2. It 
was often a part of the names of 
kings, as Merodaeh-Baladan. 
Isa. 39 : 1. 

Mertdaeh-Baladan was the 
son of Baladin or Belesus, was 
a king of Babylon, who began 
his reign in the year that Sa- 
maria was taken by Salmaneser, 
which was the fourth year of 
Hesekiah, king of Judah. 

M^rOM, the northern lake 

supplied by the Jordan. It lies 

near Mount Hermon. It is now 

. called the lake of Houle. See 

JOBDAK. 

MerOZ, a district in the neigh- 
borhood of the brook Eishon 
[which see], where the great 
battle with Sisera was fought. 
Jud. 5. The awful curse pro- 
nounced on this people should 
alarm those who, in this day, 
act in like manner. The true 
people of God are carrying on a 
great struggle with the powers 
of darkness. Reader ! turn to 
the passage, Judges 5 : 23, and 
weigh its import. 

Consider, 1. What Meros 
did 1 Nothing. 2. What they 
should have done 1 Helped. 
3. The Lord won the battle 
tithout Meroz. 4. Meros was 



cursed for doing nothing, though 
the cause of God did not suffer 
for want of their aid 5. What 
are you doing for God 1 6. 
What you may expect if yon 
hold back. 

Mesopotamia (literally be- 
tween rivers), the famous province 
between the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, called in the Old Testament 
Padan-Aram; by the ancient 
Greeks, Seleucia ; and by the 
Latins, Mediafhna. Some sup- 
pose that the wise men who 
visited the infant Jesus were 
from this country. Here were 
the garden of Eden and the 
tower of Babel. It was the 
original residence of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and all their 
children, save Benjamin. Gen. 
11 : 31. It was astonishingly 
populous, containing, according 
to Ptolemy, seventy important 
cities. Christianity, in a muti- 
lated form, still exists here, amid 
much Turkish oppression. The 
region is still fertile, and is now 
called Diarbekir, and Algesira. 

Messiah, literally the anointed. 
It is applied exclusively to that 
sovereign Deliverer, who was 
expected by the Jews, and came 
at the appointed time. Dan. 9: 
25, 26. John 1 : 41. See 
Christ. 

Mieah, a prophet of the tribe 
of Judah, who lived in the latter 
days of Isaiah and Hosia, and 
in the reigns of Jotham, Ahas, 
and Hezekiah. 

The Book of Micah is one of 
the most important prophecies 
in the Old Testament. Previous 
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predictions had limited the 
" seed of woman " to the line 
of Shem, the descendants of 
Abraham, the tribe of Judah, 
and the house of David. Micah 
sheds farther light, by designat- 
ing the very place of his birth 
(oh. 5 : 2), with other impor- 
tant circumstances of his king- 
dom and glory. 

Mice, as well as almost every 
living thing, have been objects 
of worship. 1 Sam. 6 : 4, 18. 
Doth Strabo and Plutarch speak 
of the Egyptians as worshipping 
field mice. 

Michael, the name of the 
archangel. Rev. 12 : 7. Per- 
sons often speak of " angels and 
archangels," but the latter word 
is never in Scripture used in the 
plural. 

fflich'mash, a city of Benja- 
min, nine miles north-east of 
Jerusalem. 1 Sam. 13 : 5. 

MiditM) a territory on the east 
border of the Dead Sea, so 
called from Midian, the fourth 
son of Abraham, by Eeturah. 
The Midianites joined withMoab 
in seducing Israel, for which 
their kingdom was nearly de- 
stroyed. They gradually grew 
to strength again, and, 200 
years afterward, proved a 
scourge to the Israelites. Hav- 
ing oppressed Israel seven 
years in the days of Gideon, the 
Lord delivered them into the 
hands of a few Hebrews, by 
whom they were nearly exter- 
minated, and the remainder are 
•apposed to have beoome incor- 
porated wi fch the Moabites or 



Ammonites. Ex. 3 : 1. Jud. 
6; 8. 

Hlgdely a frontier fortress of 
the Egyptians, on the route of 
the children of Israel in their 
exodus. It is the same as 
Magdolum. 

Mil'eom. See Moloch. 

Mile* The Roman mile, men- 
tioned Matt. 5 : 41, was 149 
yards less than our mile, i. e., 
1611 yards. It was equal to 
eight Gtreek stadia. 

Miletus, or Miletum, a sea- 
port of Caria in Lesser Asia, and 
the capital of both Caria and 
Ionia. It stood about thirty- 
six miles south-west of Ephesus, 
and is said to have been built 
by Miletus, the son of the god 
Apollo, whose temple here was 
exceedingly magnificent, and 
whose oracle continued to be 
consulted as late as the fourth 
century. Here were four har- 
bors sufficient to hold all the ' 
Persian fleet. Here Thalcs and 
Anaximenes, the philosophers, 
and Timotheus, the musician, 
were born. The place was 
famed for its milote, or rralate, a 
soft kind of wool, of which they 
made fine carpets. Paul sent 
for and gave solemn charges to 
the elders of that church. Acts 
20 : 15—38. For about 300 
years after Christ, we find no 
trace of a church at Miletus ; 
but in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries of the 
christian era, there were bishops 
in this place. Sinoe the Sara- 
oens ravaged these parts, it has 
so gone to ruin that nothing if 
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to be seen bat rubbish, and a 
few oottages for shepherds. The 
site is called by the Turks 
Mela*. 

Milk, in its various states, 
•onus an important article of 
food in some countries. In 
Westorn Asia, not only cows 
but camels, goats, and sheep, 
are made to supply this food for 
man, Gen. 32 : 15 ; Deut. 32 : 
14 ; Prov. 27 : 27 ; for which 
purpose it is first allowed gen- 
erally to become curd. See 
Seethe. 

Mill. See Grind. 

Millet, a very common grain 
In Eastern countries, but far 
inferior in excellence to wheat. 
Its name is derived from the 
Latin mille, a thousand, in allu- 
sion to its extraordinary fruit- 
fulness. It is made into bread 
with oil or butter, and is almost 
, the only food of the poorer 
classes in Arabia Felix, ffhe 
word occurs Ezek. 4 : 9, only. 

Mintin g, doing a thing affect- 
edly, as eating, walking, Ac. 
Isa. 3 : 16. 

Mlnister 9 one who serves an- 
other. It is applied to Christ, 
who is called a "minister of 
the sanctuary," being now en- 
tered into heaven, where he is 
our prevalent Intercessor ; — to 
such as are appointed to attend 
the service of God in his church, 
to dispense faithfully and wisely 
the word and sacraments ; — to 
officers of the state and magis- 
trates, who punish the trans- 
gressors of the law, and defend 



the good ; — to the holy angels, 
who are always ready, as wil- 
ling servants, to execute the 
commands of God. 

Minstrel) a professed musician, 
or singer. Elisha had one to 
soothe his troubled mind, 2 
Kings 3 : 15 ; as did Saul, 1 
Sam. 16 : 23. Some of these 
were employed at funerals to 
superintend the rites of inter- 
ment. They sang and played 
funeral odes, and mournful 
songs ; uttered doleful shrieks 
and ejaculations, and excited 
the sympathy of spectators by 
exhibiting the most vehement 
expressions of grief. The prac- 
tice was very ancient, as we 
learn from Jer. 9 : 17, 18. 
*« Call for the mourning women, 
that they may come, and send 
for cunning women, that they 
may come ; and let them make 
haste, and take up a wailing 
for us, that our eyes may run 
down with tears, and our eye- 
lids gush out with waters." 
We discover the practice also in 
the time of our Saviour ; for 
these were the persons who 
laughed him to scorn, when 
about to raise the ruler's daugh- 
ter. Matt. 9 : 23, 24. 

Miracle, a wonder ; an effect 
above any human skill, per- 
formed in proof of some impor- 
tant truth. The divinity of our 
Saviour was proved by the mir- 
acles he performed. They were 
such as could be wrought only 
by the power of God, and had 
for their object to oonfirm a 
doctrine beooming the glorious 
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attributes of God, and the ac- 
complishment of prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah, whose 
coming, it was foretold, should 
be with miraculous power. John 
3 : 2, 9, 16. The form of true 
religion being now established 
in the world, miracles are no 
longer necessary. The power 
of working miracles did not ter- 
minate abruptly with the apos- 
tles, but was possessed by other 
early disciples for a generation 
or two, and subsided gradually. 
The existence and prevalence 
of Christianity, amid general 
opposition and persecution in 
all ages, with the frequent ful- 
filments of prophecy now taking 
place, are sufficient authentica- 
tions. Modern popish miracles 
are a sad evidence of the chica- 
nery and corruption of Roman- 
ism. 

The following is a list of 
Christ's miracles, as usually 
given, but of course cannot 
embrace the whole, as " many " 
were performed which are not 
particularized. They are gen- 
erally related in several Gos- 
pels, but there is room only to 
quote one. 

Water turned Into wine, . . John 2. 
Nobleman's son healed, . . John 4. 
Passing through the multi- 
tude. Luke 4. 

Draught of fishes, .... Luke 5. 

Demoniac cured, Mark 1. 

Peter's wife's mother, . . . Mat. 8. 
"Multitudes" healed. . . . Mat 8. 
Also throughout Galilee, . . Mat 4. 

A leper healed, Mat. 8. 

The paralytic, Mat 9. 

The impotent man, .... John 5. 
The withered hand, . . . Mat 13. 

"Many "healed Mat 12. 

«*A great multitude " healed, Luke 6. 
Centurion's servant, . . . Luk3 7. 
The widow's son raised, . . Luke 7. 



Miracles appealed to, . . . Luke 6. 

" Many " healed, Mat 9. 

The tempest stilled, .... Mat 8. 
Legion of devils cast out, . . Mat 8. 
The issue of blood, .... Mat 9. 
The daughter of Jalrus, . . Mat 9. 

Two blind men, Mat 9. 

A dumb demoniac, .... Mat 9. 
Power-given to the apostles, Mat 10. 
" Man/" sick healed, . . . Mat. 14. 
Five thousand fed, .... Mat 14. 
He walks on the sea, . . . Mat 14. 
As " many as touched " heal- 
„ aA .... Mat 14. 

8 nan, . . Mat 10. 

I l, . . . Mark 7. 

" ed, . . . Mat. 16. 

I .... Mark 8 

i .... Mark 8. 

1 i, . . . Mark 9. 

I ooniac, . Luke 9. 

I y. . . . Mat. 17. 

1 i birth, . John 9. 

I ored, . . Luke IS. 

1 .._., , . . . .Luke 14. 

Ten lepers cleansed, . . . Luke 17. 

Lazarus raised, John 11. 

Blind Bartimeus, .... Mat 20. 
"Many" blind and lame, . Mat 21. 
The barren fig-tree, .... Mat 21. 
The ear of Malchus, . . . Luke 22. 
Draught of fishes, .... John 21. 

Mirror* The oldest mirrors 
were made of metal. It was 
from such, contributed by the 
women, that the brazen laver 
was made. Ex. 38 : 8. The 
word in that passage is improp- 
erly translated " looking-glass- 
es." The art of making glass 
was then unknown. See Glas& 
On the discovery x>f America, 
the Mexicans were found to 
possess mirrors made of black 
vitrified lava, highly polished. 
The North Americans were 
found with mirrors vf copper 
and silver. 

Mish'na. See Tradition. 

Mite, the smallest Jewish 
coin, equal to about one sixth 
of our cent. Luke 12 : 59. 

Mitre, a head-dress msotu by 
the Jewish high priest, %nd by 
papal bishops and abbots, on 
special occasions. The top is 
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eteft in the middle, and rises in 
two points. Ex. 28 : 4. 

Mityle'lte, the capital of Les- 
bos, an island of the Greoian 
Archipelago, was a large and 
beautiful city. It was famous 
as the birth-place of Alctms, 
the poet, Sappho, the poetess, 
Theophanes, the historian, Pit- 
tacus, the philosopher, and D»- 
ophanes, the orator. On the 
same island were born Theophras- 
tus, the sage, and Potamon, the 
rhetorician. It is now called 
Castro, and sometimes Metilin. 
Acts 20 : 14. 

Mixtire, a compound. God's 
wrath being poured out without 
mixture, means it should be most 
severe and unmitigated. Hot. 
14 : 10. 

Mlz'psh, literally a pillar ; a 
city eighteen miles northward 
of Jerusalem. Jud. 20 : 1. 1 
Sam. 7 : 5, 6. 

Motb. (1.) The son of Lot, 
was born about the same time 
as Isaac, in A. m. 2108. 
(2.) The land called by 
his name, eastward and 
southward of the Dead 
Sea, and about the river 
Arnon. This country has 
been lately explored, 
and is covered with evi- 
dences of former great- 
ness. A multitude of 
ruins and sites are 
found, where there have 
been vast oities ; the plains, 
though now deserted, are of the 
riohest soil ; and there are re- 
mains of highways completely 



paved, with milestones, on whioua 
the distances can still be read. 

It should be remembered that 
it was in its highest state of 
prosperity that the prophets 
foretold that it should be stterly 
desolate. Not one of its anoien* 
cities is now tenanted by man ! 
Jer. 48 : 2—39. Amos 2 : 2. 
Zeph. 2 : 9. The present name 
of this country is El-Rabba. 

Mole* In that passage, Is*. 
2 : 20, where it is prophesied 
that idols shall be cast to the 
moles and the bats, it seems 
probable that the two words 
should be read as one, which is 
the case in three of Dr. Kenni- 
oott'a manuscripts. The word 
thus joined means a cave, or sub- 
terranean vault. Many caves in 
Burmah have been made recep- 
tacles for idols, till they have 
multiplied to ship-loads. See 
an account of one of these m 
my "Travels in South-eastern 
Asia." 




In Lev. 11 : 30, where the 
word mole occurs, the chameleon 
is meant, as Bochart and others 
have fully shown. It is a species 
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of lizard, whose shape may be 
sufficiently learned by the pre- 
ceding cat. 

Moloch, an idol of tfie Am- 
monites ; called also Ashtoreth, 
and Malcom, or Milcom. Solo- 
mon built a temple to this deity, 
and the Israelites seemed more 



easily to slide into the idolatry 
of this god than any other. 
Lev. 18 : 21. 1 Kings 11. See 
Ashtoeeth and Baal. 

Money, in ancient times, was 
dealt out by weight, and still is 
in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, China, 
Burmah, Ac. ; coins themselves 
being generally weighed by the 
merchant. Gen. 23 : 9—16. Job 
6 : 2. Zech. 11 : 12. The Per- 
sians began to use coined money 
about the time of Darius Hys- 
taspes. The Greeks had no 
coin before the days of Alexan- 
der ; nor the Egyptians, before 
the Ptolemies ; nor the Hebrews, 
till the government of Judas 
Maoeabeus, to whom Antioohus 
Sidetes, king of Syria, granted 
the privilege of coining his own 
money in Judea. The coin 



commonly called * a piece ;f 
money" was probably a shekd, 
or the Greek stater, which was 
of the value of fifty cents. 
Matt. 17 : 27. A pound was 
about equal to sixty shekels 
A penny was one fourth of a 
stater or shekel, equal to twelve 
cents of our money. A farthing 
was the fortieth part of a pen- 
ny, or about the third of our 
cent. Matt. 5 : 26. A mite was 
half a farthing. Mark 12 : 42. 
It is thought there was also a 
farthing equal to one tenth of a 
Roman penny. Instead of in- 
serting uncertain tables of coins, 
the best practicable elucidation 
of such as are mentioned in the 
Bible is given under each word 
of the kind as it occurs. 

Money Changers were such 
as, for profit, exchanged foreign 
coins, or gave smaller pieces of 
money for larger, or larger for 
smaller, to accommodate suoh 
as came to worship at Jerusalem. 
As all Jews were obliged to 
contribute for the support of 
the temple, and to pay in Jew- 
ish money, their traffic was 
profitable. Neh. 10 : 32. They 
seem not to have been strictly 
just in their dealings, and the 
place they chose for their busi- 
ness was improper. Jesus twice 
drove them from the temple. 
John 2 : 14, 15. Matt. 21 . 12. 

Month) a space of time, which, 
if measured by the mmn (whence 
its name), is called lunar ; and 
if by the sun, is called solar. 
See Year. When we speak of 
Jewish months as corresponding 
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to ours, some allowance must 
be made ; for theirs were lunar, 
and ours are solar, which are 
not exactly alike. The Hebrew 
months commonly answer to two 
of onr months, and take part 
of both. In the following table 
the months are numbered as 
they stood both in the civil and 
•Hcred years : — 

§ I 

1. 7. TIzrl, or September. 

2. 8. Marchesvan, October. 

3. 9. Chisleu, November. 

4. 10. Tebet, December. 

5. 11. Shebat, January. 

6. 12. Adar, February. 

7. 1. Abib, or Nlsan, March. 

8. 2. Jair, or Zif, -April. 

9. S. Sivan, May. 

10. 4. Thanimus, June. 

11. 5. Ab, July. 

12. 6. Elul, August. 

Moon, a secondary planet, 
always attendant on our earth. 
The moon was formed to give 
light in and rule the night, and 
to distinguish times and seasons. 
Gen. 1 : 14. She seems to have 
a mighty influence on the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the sea ; and 
was the great regulator of the 
Jewish feasts. The heathens 
have generally worshipped the 
moon, under the names of Queen 
of heaven, Venus, Urania, Suc- 
ooth-benoth, Ashtaroth, Diana, 
Hecate, or perhaps Meni, Ac. 
Job 31 : 26, 27. Deut. 4 : 19 ; 
17 : 3. The Orientals regulate 
their journeys by the moon, and 
set off soon after her change. 

Mordeeai, the son of Jair, 
grandson of Eish, and descend- 
ant of the family of Saul, was 
carried to Babylon with Jehoia- 
cbin, king of Judah, when he 



was very young. He rose to a 
seat at the king's gate ; that is, 
to be one of the great men of 
the kingdom. Ruth 4 : 1. Est. 
2 : 19, and 5 : 9. 

Morlah, a hill adjacent to 
Jerusalem, on the north-east. 
Here Abraham offered his son. 
Gen. 22. When Solomon built 
the temple on it, it became in- 
cluded in the city. 2 Chron. 
3:1. 

Mortar. (1.) Cement used 
in building. # Gen. 11 : 3. (2.) 
A strong vessel, in which grain 
is beaten or brayed. The prov- 
erb of "braying a fool in a 
mortar" may be understood 
from a passage in Knolles' his- 
tory of the Turks. Speaking 
of some criminals, he says, 
« Some were impaled, and some 
were pounded or beaten to pieces, 
in great mortars of iron, wherein 
they usually pound their rioe." 
Prov. 27 : 22; 

Hffto, a speck, or splinter ; 
any very small thing A per- 
son greatly under the dominion 
of any particular sin, reproving 
another who is less so, is com- 
pared by our Saviour to a man's 
attempting to pull a mote out 
of his friend's eye, while a beam 
is in his own. Matt. 7:3. 

Moth, a very small, frail in- 
sect, found most frequently in 
garments which lie long unused. 
Insects which fly are divided 
by naturalists into diurnal and 
nocturnal, or butterflies and 
moths. By far the greatest 
number belong to the latter 
class, of which some idea ma T 
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be gained from the variety which 
assemble round a light in sum- 
mer. The kind whioh produces 
the injury' to woollens is the tinea 
argent ea, a small white miller, 
seen in the spring, flying about 
in book or fur stores, Ac. It 
lays its eggs where the worm, 
whioh is of a shining silvery 
oolor, may, when hatched, find 
food till changed into a winged 
insect, like the parent. The 
allusions to this creature in sa- 
cred Scripture are important, 
though not numerous. It is 
said, Job 4 : 19, that man is 
"crushed before the moth;" 
that is, he is overcome by the 
smallest enemies, and secretly 
and imperceptibly wastes away, 
as doth a garment. Isa. 60 : 9. 
When the Lord meant to destroy 
Ephraim, but not suddenly, he 
says, " I will be as a moth unto 
Ephraim." The moth forms her 
cell in the cloth, and is, there- 
fore, destroying her abode 
gradually, till at last both are 
reduced to nothing. Such is 
the prosperity of a 
wicked man ; " he 
buildeth his house 
as a moth." He 
lives only to adjust 
his nest, and revel 
in his plenty ; but 
both he and his shall 
be destroyed. Job 
22 : 18. 

mother, the fe- 
male parent. Being 
" without father and 
without mother ," Heb. 7 : 3, 
means that the parents of Mel- 
15 



chisedek are not entered in the 
genealogies whioh the Jews so 
sedulously kept. 

The law of Moses required 
no less reverence for the mother 
than for the father ; and thus 
shone out in beautiful superior- 
ity of other Eastern systems, in 
which woman stands degraded. 
No book in the world contains 
so many portraits of lovely 
women as the Bible. 

Mountain* Judea may be 
called a mountainous country. 
The principal mountains men- 
tioned in Scripture are Seir, 
Horeb, Sinai, Hor, Gilboa, Nebo, 
Tabor, Engedi, Lebanon, Ebal, 
Amalek, Gerizim, Gilead, Mo- 
riah, Paran, Gahash, Olivet, 
Pisgah, Hermon, and Carmel. 
These contain several metals of 
great value, but the Jews seem 
never to have understood min- 
ing. 

Mourning is expressed with 
great vehemence in Oriental 
countries. The Jews, from their 
earliest period, made great 



[ lamentations for the dead Gen. 
1 50 : 7—14. Tearing the hair. 
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rending the clothes (which was 
prohibited to the high priest), 
and uttering piercing cries, 
going barefoot, and striking 
the breast, wearing sackcloth, 
sprinkling dust on the head, and 
fasting, were common modes of 
expressing grief. The picture 
is from an Egyptian painting, 
and expresses frantic sorrow. 
Some of the figures seem to in- 
dicate the putting of ashes on 
the head. It seems to have 
been customary among them to 
hire mourners, who superintend- 
ed the lamentations, and who, 
in funeral odes, melancholy 
songs, and dolorous ejaculations, 
deplored the sorrows of the 
bereft, celebrated the virtues of 
the deceased, and excited the 
sympathy of spectators. Jer. 
9 : 17, 18. Amos 5 : 16. Matt. 
» : 23. It would seem that a 
collection of such odes, or pane- 
gyrics, made for great men, was 
preserved among the state ar- 
chives. 2 Chr. 35 : 25. See 
those which David composed for 
Saul and Jonathan, Abner and 
Absalom. That of Jeremiah, 
referred to in the passage just 
quoted, is not now extant. See 
HnrgTRBL. 

MoUft, a very small quadru- 
ped, but very injurious. Some 
are peculiar to fields and gar- 
dens, never approaching houses ; 
and some live in houses only. 
Xn Eastern countries, the field 
mouse sometimes ravages whole 
fields, and even districts, which 
was one of the plagues endured 
by the Philistines for detaining 



the ark of God, and the : 
why five golden mice were sent 
back with it. 1 Sam. 6 : 4, 5. 
In the twelfth century, Pales- 
tine was, for four successive 
years, so overrun with mice as 
to cause a famine. Some emi- 
nent authors consider that our 
common mouse is not mentioned 
in Scripture, and that the word 
so rendered, 1 Sam. 6 : 5, Isa. 
66 : 17, means the jerboa, or 
mountain rat, of Arabia, Pales- 
tine, Ac. Mice are amazingly 
prolific j and, were not the 
increase kept down by their 
being the chosen food of owls, 
hawks, snakes, weasels, cats, 
Ac, they would prove a con- 
tinual scourge. See Const. 

Mafflers, masks or thick veils, 
worn by women, concealing al 
the face except the eyes. Isa 
3: 19. 

MolbClTy. Whether this is 
the tree denoted by the original 
term, is doubtful, and cannot 
be settled. The word is baca, 
and is so given in Ps. 84 : 7. 
A plant is still common in Ara- 
bia called baca by the natives. 

Male) an animal of mixed 
breed, between a horse and an 
ass. We know of the existenoe 
of mules so long ago as the time 
of Homer ; and though the 
Jews were forbidden to have any 
mixed race of animals, yet they 
were employed in the Holy 
Land long before the time of 
David. It is remarkably sure- 
footed, patient, hardy, obsti- 
nate, swift, and strong ; and 
lives to twioe the age of a 
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horse. They are little used in 
New England, but are very 
common in the Southern States. 
Still more use is made of them 
in South America, France, Spain, 
and especially in mountainous 
regions, as the Alps, Pyrenees, 
&o. 

Monition, a fort ; a secure 
place. Isa. 33 : 16. The word 
is now chiefly used for materials 
for war. 

Murrain, a disease which 
smote the cattle of the Egyp- 
tians, and is rapid and destruc- 
tive in its progress. As, in 
Europe, epidemic distempers in 
cattle have been known to ad- 
vance over a country at the rate 
of a certain number of miles 
in a day, they have been sup- 
posed to be caused by flying in- 
fects. 

Music is of very ancient ori- 
gin. Tubal, a descendant of 
Cain, long before the flood, 
taught men to play on the harp 
and organ. Laban complained 
that Jacob deprived him of an 
opportunity of sending off his 
daughters with music. Gen. 4 : 
31 ; 31 : 27. The ancient He- 
arews had a knowledge of mu- 
lic ; when they had passed 
the Red Sea, both 'men and 
women sung their respective 
hymns to the praise of their 
miraculous Deliverer. Ex. 15. 
Silver trumpets were divinely 
ordered to be made for sounding 
over their sacrifices, especially 
at solemn feasts. Numb. 10. 
David was an excellent musi- 
: cian, and had plenty of singing 



men and singing women in his 
court. 1 Sam. 16. Solomon had 
them, perhaps, in far greater 
number. Eool. 2:8. In the 
time of Jeroboam, the son of 
Joash, the Israelites valued 
themselves upon inventing new 
musical instruments. Amos 6 : 
5. At his idolatrous festival, 
Nebuchadnezzar had a large 
concert of music ; and music 
was the ordinary recreation of 
the Median king. Dan. 3 : 5, 
15. David composed a variety 
of Psalms, and caused his skil- 
ful players to set them to musio { 
as appears by their inscriptions 
to Jeduthun, Asaph, Ac, the 
sons of Eorah. 1 Chr. 15 : 16. 
As the Levites were eased of a 
great part of their charge, by 
the tabernacle and ark being 
fixed in a place, David bad 
great numbers of them devote 
themselves to music, and dis- 
tributed 4000 sacred singers 
into twenty-four classes, who 
should serve at the temple in 
their turns. The three chief 
musicians were Asaph, Heman, 
and Jeduthun. The four sons 
of Asaph, six of Jeduthun, and 
fourteen of Heman, constituted 
the chiefs of these twenty-four 
classes. Their neginoth, or 
stringed instruments, were the 
psaltery and harp, to which may, 
perhaps, be added the shemineth, 
skushan, or shushanim, and the 
alamothy the dulcimer, and sack- 
but ; and the nehiloth, or wind- 
instruments, were the organ, 
cornet, flute, pipe, and trumpet. 
They had also timbrels, cymbals, 
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and bells. But, as to many of 
these instruments, our best in- 
formation affords us no certain 
knowledge of thuir particular 
forms. See Harp. 

Mnstard, a plant, the seed of 
which is very small, but which, 
in some la+.Hudes, becomes ar- 
boreous, and acquires a great 
size, so as to be truly the 
" greatest among herbs." Men- 
tion is male in the Talmud of 
enormous mustard plants, into 
one of which the owner climbed, 
as into a fig-tree ; and another 
•was so large as to cover a tent. 
That mentioned in Matt. 13 : 31, 
is called by Linnaeus sinajn, euro- 
coides. Its branches are real 
wood. 

Myrrh, a gum issuing from a 
tree of the same name, common 
in Arabia, Egypt, and Abys- 
sinia. Sometimes it issues spon- 
taneously, but is chiefly obtained 
by means of incisions which are 
made twice a year, the gum 
being received on mats spread 
below. It comes to Europe in 
loose grains, somewhat like 
gum-arabic. The ancients used 
it as a perfume, and for embalm- 
ing the dead. It is very bitter, 
whence it is called gall; and, 
being supposed to have the 
property, like opium, of miti- 
gating the sense of pain, it was 
anciently administered to crimi- 
nals to alleviate their anguish. 
Hence some one benevolently 
offered it to Christ ; but he de- 
clined such relief. Mark 15: 23. 

Myrtle, a beautiful plant, 
very common in the East, where 



it attains the size of a tree. It 
flourishes in all warm countries, 
and is everywhere admired and 
valued. In some places its 
berries are used as spice. In 
Greece and Italy its leaves are 
often used for tanning. The 
blossoms are perfectly white, 
and intensely fragrant. In this 
uncongenial climate, its size is 
very diminutive ; but in the 
Levant, it attains the height of 
eight or ten feet. The church 
is compared to the myrtle. Isa. 
55 : 13. 

Mvg 7 !!, the north-western 
province of Asia Minor, on the 
JEgean Sea. Acts 16 : 7, 8. 
Cicero, in his Orations, calls the 
people a despicable race. It is 
the place called in classic 
writers JEolis. 

Mystery, a secret ; something 
which, at present, we do not 
fully understand. Thus the 
doctrines of a Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Union which ex- 
ists between Christ and his 
people, Ac, are mysteries. Many 
things which were mysteries 
anciently are made known by 
Christ and his apostles ; and 
many things in the Bible which 
are mysteries to the irreligious, 
or to feeble christians, are un- 
derstood by such as are emi- 
nently good and studious. A 
mystery, therefore, in Scripture, 
does not mean what cannot be, 
but what is not understood. 
Pagan worship has its "mys- 
teries of iniquity ;" shameful 
crimes committed by thost who 
were full/ initiated. 
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Nahnm, the seventh of the 
ninor prophets, a native of 
Galilee, is thought to have lived 
at the time Sennacherib invaded 
Judah, after the ten tribes had 
ceased to be a nation. 

The Book of Nahum is a 
poem ; and is thought by critics 
to be one of the most finished 
and sublime extant in any lan- 
guage. It foretells the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian empire, 
then in all its glory ; and par- 
ticularly the ruin of Nineveh, 
which, after repenting at the 
preaching of Jonah, relapsed 
into aggravated wickedness. 
He also foretells the deliverance 
of Hezekiah, and the death of 
Sennacherib. 

Nail, a term by which two 
different Hebrew words are ren- 
dered in our translation ; one 
of which (yathed) seems to mean 
a common nail or tent pin, Isa. 
22 : 23, and the other (mismer) 
an ornamental or large-headed 
nail. 1 Chr. 22 : 3. Chardin 
says, that, in the East, nails are 
not driven into walls with a 
hammer ; stone and mortar 
being too hard, and the clay of 
common houses too friable ; but 
they are fixed in the wall when 
built, which explains Isa. 22 : 
23. 

Naked, uncovered, exposed. 
Gen. 2 : 25. This word is often 
used, in a modified sense, to 
describe a person only partly 
clothed. Mio. 1 : 8. John 
21 : 7. All Orientals wear a 
15* 



mere cloth round their hips, 
when at labor, and are then 
called " naked." It is from not 
knowing this that some have 
supposed that persons were for- 
merly baptized in a state of 
literal nakedness; whereas they 
only laid aside the loose outer 
garment. The word is used figur- 
atively, in various senses. Job 
26 : 6, <fco. 

Name) when applied to God, 
often means his nature and at- 
tributes, that is, God himself. 
Ps. 20 : 1. Prov. 18 : 10. T< 
take God's name in vain, is tc 
take a false oath, or to mingle 
his name uselessly in our dis- 
course. Ex. 20 : 7. 

Na'omi and her husband Elim- 
elech retired to the land of 
Moab, because of a famine in 
Canaan j where their two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, married 
Orpah and Ruth. After about 
ten years, Elimelech and his 
sons died without leaving any 
children. The return of Naomi 
to her country, and her subse- 
quent history, are narrated with 
great beauty and instruotive- 
ness in the book of Ruth. 

Nard. See Spikenard. 

Nathaniel. See Bartholo- 
mew. 

Nature* (1.) The natural or- 
der of things established in the 
world. (2.) The actual state 
of. anything, or that which 
makes it what it is. (3.) That 
prinoiple cf reason, or natural 
light in tl e mind of man, whioh 
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is capable of great improvement, 
bat r»:aires the grace of God 
to dir*:t it to its proper end. 
Rom. 2 : 14. 1 Cor. 11 : 14. 

Nazareth, a small city of 
Galilee, about seventy-five miles 
north of Jerusalem, situated on 
the side of a hill, and overlook- 
ing a superb and spacious val- 
ley formed by surrounding 
mountains. It was over a prec- 
ipice on this side (described by 
Jowett as fifty feet high), that 
the people sought to throw our 
Saviour. It was noted for wick- 
edness. Mark 1 : 9. John 1 
46. Here our Saviour labored 
most of the thirty years of his 
private life ; but their contempt 
of his ministry, and attempt to 
murder him, occasioned his re- 
siding there but little after- 
wards, and working but few 
miracles among them. Luke 
4 : 16 — 29. It has continued to 
this day to be a place of some 
note, and contained at the time 
of Mr. Jowett's researches, 
about 3000 souls. Among the 
population are Greeks, Catho 
lies, Greek Catholics, and Ma- 
ronites. The precipice over 
which the people attempted to 
throw our Saviour is still con- 
spicuous. Luke 4 : 29. 

Nazarite, or Nazarevb, a 
Jew who made a vow to observe 
uncommon devotion, either for 
a given period or for life. 
Numb. 6. 

Jesus Chrir ; was in fact what 
these were in profession, conse- 
crated to God, and hence is called 
ftNasartfie. That Christ should 



be thus consecrated, is declared 
by various prophets, though be 
is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament under 'that express 
title. Matt. 2 : 23. 

Neap'olls, a seaport in Mace- 
donia, Acts 16 : 11, the same 
which is now called Napoli. See 
Shechbm. 

Kebe, a city eight miles south 
of Heshbon. Numb. 32: 38. 
Isa. 15 : 2. It is now callec 
Abarim. 

Neb*, a mountain where Mo- 
ses died, stood in the lot of 
Reuben. Deut. 34 : 1. 

ice's*, an idol, thought by 
some to be the same as Dagon. 
Isa. 46 : 1. As, however, this 
name is found in the composition 
of many Chaldee words, such 
as Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonassar, 
Nabopoiassar, Ac, it was prob- 
ably a different god. See Bel. 

Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, or Nabopoiassar, the most 
famed king of Babylon. His 
father, Nabopoiassar, having 
raised an immense army to 
quell a revolt of the Syrians, 
Phoenicians, Ac, he was ap- 
pointed to its command, and 
with it not only subdued those 
provinces, but overran Canaan, 
Moab, Ammon, Assyria, Egypt, 
Ac, and made them tributary. 
He carried to Babylon, among 
other princes of Judah, Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azari- 
ah ; whom he called BtUeshaz- 
zar, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. These, and other 
young captives, he caused to be 
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* trained up in all the learning 
of the Chaldeans, that they 
might serve in the court. 2 
Kings 24. Ban. 1. He twice 
afterward invaded and onastised 
Judea, and carried away into 
captivity many Jews, among 
whom was Ezekiel the prophet. 
2 Chr. 36. Ez. 25, 35. Jefeoia- 
chim and Jehoiachin were kings 
of Jndea during these troubles. 
About A. m. 3399, his father 
died, and he became king of 
Babylon. In the second year 
of his reign, he had a surpris- 
ing dream, but entirely forgot 
it. All the diviners being ap- 
plied to in vain, Daniel declared 
to him both the dream and the 
interpretation. He was so aston- 
ished, and yet so convinced of 
the truth, that he fell on his 
face before Daniel, and acknowl- 
edged his God to be the God of 
gods and Lord of kings. He 
made Daniel chief of the wise 
men, and governor of the prov- 
ince of Babylon; and made 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, subordinate governors in 
the same place. Dan. 2. 

Towards the close of his life 
lie fell into that species of hypo- 
chondriacal monomania, which 
leads the patient to believe that 
he is some animal or utensil, 
and act accordingly. During 
this period (about seven years), 
he thought himself an ox, and 
dwelt in the fields. He recov- 
ered, but we have no account of 
his subsequent life. 

Ve'ebO, a famous king of 
Egypt, mentioned not only in 



Scripture, but by Herodotus, 
who lived about 600 years b. c. 
He conquered Judea in the days 
of Jos i ah. 

ICe^romanwr, a oonjurer ; 
one who pretended to reveal 
secrets by intercourse with the 
dead. Deut. 18 : 11. 

Jfeglnoth, stringed instru- 
ments. This title to some of 
the psalms implies a sort of 
direction to the chief performer 
on instruments. 

Nehemiah was, perhaps, of 
the royal family of David. His 
being cup-bearer to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, and his succeeding 
Zerubbabel in the government 
of the Jews, tend to confirm 
this opinion, furnished with 
royal letters of authority, he 
went to Jerusalem, and spent 
twelve years in laboring for its 
restoration. He afterwards re- 
turned to the Holy City, and 
died there. Nehemiah was not 
a prophet, but a historian ; and 
his narrative begins about 
twelve years after that of Ezra 
oloses. 

In his days flourished the 
prophet Malachi ; Herodotus 
and Thuctoides, the two most 
ancient profane historians whose 
works are extant ; and Plato 
the philosopher. 

The Book of Nehemiah was 
written by him whose name it 
bears, and describes his admin* 
istration through a space of 
thirty -six years ; and with it 
the historical part of the Old 
Testamsnt is closed. 

NtfhJloth, a word found at 
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the beginning of Ps. 5, which 
means wind-instruments, and 
implies that it is addressed to 
the superintendent of the per- 
formers on flutes in the sanc- 
tuary. 

Nehnslrtail, " brass ;" a con- 
temptuous name given by good 
Hezekiah to the brazen serpent . 
When it became an object of 
idolatrous worship, he.caused it 
to be destroyed, and called it 
Nekitshtan, that is, a little brass 
serpent. 2 Kings 18 : 4. 

Neighbor. (1.) One who lives 
near another. (2.) Every man 
to whom we have an opportunity 
of doing good. Matt. 22 : 39. 
(3.) One who pities and relieves 
another in distress. Luke 10 : 
36. (4.) One who stands in 
need of help. Pro v. 3 : 28. 
Our Saviour reproved the Phari- 
sees for using the word in a re- 
stricted sense, and informed 
them that all men were their 
neighbors, and that charity 
should be exercised even to 
enemies. Matt. 5 : 43, 44. Luke 
10 : 29—37. 

Ner'gll, an idol mentioned 
2 Kings 17 : 30, which Galmet 
agrees with the Rabbins in sup- 
posing was in the form of a 
cock. Recent writers regard 
Nergal as one of the names of 
the planet Mars ; a symbol of 
bad luck and war. 

NetMnlms, persons who wait- 
ed on the Lord's house, perform- 
ing inferior offices, under the 
direction of the Levites. Ezra 
2 : 58, and 8 : 20. They are 
Apposed te be the descendants 



of the G ibeonites, who deceived - 
the Hebrew princes, and were 
devoted to laborious occupa- 
tions. Josh. 9. • They had a 
particular place in Jerusalem 
where they dwelt, called Ophd. 
Neh. 3 : 26. Ezra 8 : 17—20. 

Netopha, the same as Neto- 
pkatjri, a city of Judah, near 
Bethlehem. 

Nettles, in Job 30 : 7, cannot 
mean our nettles, because per- 
sons took shelter under it. It 
probably means a thorny thick- 
et, such as is common in India. 

New Testament, the sacred 
book of christians, though not 
to the exclusion of the Old Tes- 
tament. The books which com 
pose the New Testament are 
supposed to have been written 
in the following order : — 

38. The Gospel of Matthew, written 

in Judea. 
62. 1st and 2d Thess., written from 

Corinth. 
" Galatiaiis, written from Corinth < r 

Macedonia. 

56. 1st Corinth., from Ephesus. 

57. 2d Corinth., from Macedonia. 

58. Romans, from Corinth. 

61. Ephesians, from Borne. 

" James, written at Jerusalem. 

62. Philippians, Colossians, and Phile- 

mon, from Borne. 

63. The Gospel of Luke, written in 

" Hebrews, from Bome. 

64. The Acts of the Apostles, written 

Id Greece 
" 1st Timothy and Titus, written in 

Macedonia. 
" 1st Peter, from Babylon. 

65. The Gospel of Mark, written frcm 

Bome. 
" 2d Timothy, from Bome. 
" 2d Peter, from Babylon. 
" Jude, where written, unknown. 
90. 1st John, from Patmos. 
" 2d and 3d John, from Ephesus. 

96. John, at Ephesus, writes the book 

of Revelation. 

97. John writes his Gospel at the same 

place. 

The language of the New 
Testaz en/ U Greek of the Mace- 
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Ionian dialect, in which Hebrew 
idioms, and modes of construc- 
tion, are common. It has, how- 
ever, examples of all the Greek 
dialects. When it was written, 
Greek was the learned language 
of the world ; spoken and read 
by the educated in every part of 
the Roman Empire, especially 
the eastern. In this language 
were many books already ex- 
tent, by the reading of which 
we of this day are enabled the 
nore exactly to understand the 
sacred writers. 

A large portion of the Jews, 
in the time of our Saviour, 
jpoke Greek as their mother 
tongue ; particularly in Gali- 
lee, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
ind Greece ; and these are 
mlled Hellenists. 

NlVhAZ, an idol of the Hivites, 
r orshipped in the form of a dog. 
J Kings 17 : 31 

NleolaltMUU It is not known 
whether these were a sect, or 
•nly certain false and seducing 
eachers .; nor is it known from 
' rhom the name is derived. The 
<lreek name for Nicolas corre- 
sponds with the Hebrew for 
3alaam. They are supposed to 
have denied the real human 
jature of Christ, and of course 
"lie reality of his sufferings. 
Chey seem to have been singu- 
larly profligate and impure. 
lev. 2:6. It is thought they 
we alluded to in 2 Pet. 2, and 
Tude 7 — 19. They seem to 
to the people called in church 
•Istory Gnostics ; or, rather, 
Jiat they at length became such. 



fflcop'olls, the name of 
several ancient cities. That to 
which Paul refers, Titus 3 : 12, 
is probably in Thrace, on the 
river Nestus, near the eastern 
border of Macedonia. 

Night. (1.) The time between 
evening and morning. (2.) The 
time of heathenish ignorance 
and profaneness. Bom. 13 : 12. 
(3.) Adversity. Isa. 21 : 12. 
(4.) Death, wherein we are laid 
asleep. John 9 : 4. (5.) The 
season in which anything comes 
suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon us. 1 Thes. 5 : 2. Isa. 
15 : 1. Luke 12 : 20. (6.) 
The whole time of our life on 
earth, during which we are dark 
by reason of ignorance, and are 
exposed to danger and sinful 
stumbling. Rom. 13 : 12. 

Night-Htwk, the strix orien- 
talis, a voracious bird, of the 
size of the common owl, so bold 
and daring in Syria as to attack 
even children if exposed at 
night. .Occurs Lev. 11 : 16. 
Deut. 14 : 15, only. 

Nile. This river is not ex- 
pressly named in Scripture, but 
is referred to in the account of 
the plagues of Eygpt, and the 
very word occurs in the original 
in Isa. 27 : 12, and 2 Kings 
24 : 7. An immense commerce 
continues to be carried on, in 
boats of every size, on this 
river. It rises in Ethiopia. 
Its course is at first tortuous, 
but afterwards nearly north. 
It is not the same as the river of 
Egypt. See Egypt. Its length 
is 2000 miles. Dr. Smith, of 
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Boston, describes the lower part 
of (he river, up to within twenty- 
five miles of Cairo, as very deep 
and rapid, with perpendicular 
banks. On the shore are arti- 
ficial mounds or levees, gen- 
erally about ten feet high, 
through whioh sluices are cut, 
having strong gates, erected to 
regulate the flooding of the 
land The overflow occurs in 
August, by reason of the rainy 
season in the oountry of its 
sources. The water then ex- 
tends in the flat or northern part 
of Egypt, about twenty miles on 
each side of the river. When 
the waters are nearly subsided, 
the inhabitants sow their seed, 
whioh settles into the mud, and 
without further trouble pro- 
duces a crop, whioh explains 
Eoc. 11 : 1, " Cast thy bread 
upon the waters," Ac Artifi- 
cial lakes and cisterns are made 
to retain the water. It is said 
that 200,000 oxen are employed 
In raising the water from these 
and from the river in the dry 
season. If the annual rise was 
not sufficient to cover and fill 
these cisterns or pools, famine 
followed. Ancient writers give 
horrible accounts of some of 
these famines. The river water 
is disoolored, but very whole- 
some. So dependent were the 
Egyptians on their river, that 
they paid it sacred honors, and 
worshipped its reptiles and 
plants. Most striking therefore 
was the punishment which 
Jehovah sent them through the 
fiver, when he turned its waters 



into blood, and afterwards 
caused it to bring forth myriads 
of frogs. Ex. 7: 8. 

Nimrmh, a city in the canton 
of Gad. Numb. 32: 3,36. 

Nlmrim, a city east of Jor- 
dan. Isa. 15: 6. It is thought 
to be the same which St. Jerome 
calls Nemra. 

Nlm'rod, a hunter and chieftain 
of vast ambition and success. 
He was born just before the 
commencement of the tower of 
Babel. When he rose to be 
king, he repeopled Babel, which 
had been desolate since the 
confusion of tongues, bat did 
not attempt the finishing of the 
tower. The Scriptures inform 
us he beoame "mighty upon 
earth ;** but the extent of his 
conquests is not known. 

♦Nineveh, a city of Assyria, 
called also Ninut. It was the 
capital of that empire till 
Esarhaddon conquered Babylon, 
when that city shared the royal 
presence, the court being some- 
times at one place and some- 
times at the other. It was 
founded by Ashur, the son of 
Shem, Gen. 10 : 11, and became 
one of the largest cities in the 
world. In the 29th year of the 
reign of Josiah, king of Judah, 
Nineveh was utterly destroyed 
by the Medes. It was after- 
wards partially rebuilt, but 
never became considerable, and 
was finally destroyed by the 
Saracens in the seventh century. 
It is now tailed Mosul, and is 
only famois for being the resi- 
dence of the patriarch of the 
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Nestoiians, of which sect are 
most of the christians in those 
parte. Mosul is on the west 
side of the Tigris, and was an- 
ciently only an appendage to the 
city, which itself stood on the 
east side, where ruins of vast 
extent have been visited by mod- 
ern travellers. According to 
Diodorus Sioulus, the circum- 
ference of Nineveh was sixty 
miles.. Jonah was three days 
in going round to proclaim its 
overthrow ; twenty miles being 
as much as he oould leisurely 
walk in a day. 

The destruction of Nineveh 
fulfilled the following prophe- 
cies, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. Jon. 3. Nah. 2 and 
3. Zeph. 2 : 13. It is often 
a matter of wonder how struc- 
tures so vast as were many 
in Nineveh, especially the walls, 
whioh were nearly thirty feet 
thick, oould be so utterly thrown 
down, that the very situation of 
some of these ancient cities has 
not till recently been dearly 
ascertained. The cause is partly 
explained by the fact that the 
cost and difficulty of obtaining 
materials for building in the 
East have made it common, from 
time immemorial, to resort £o 
deserted towns for materials to 
erect new ones. Thus Seleuoia 
was built with the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and Mosul from those of 
Nineveh. 

Recent examinations of the 

ruins of Nineveh have been 

made, at great expense, by Mr. 

ItATABD, and a large number 

* *nost interesting articles re- 



covered from the ruins. Many 
of these throw great light on 
Old Testament history, and in 
every oase corroborate the sa- 
cred narrative. The work of 
Mr. Layard has been used in re- 
vising many of the artioles of 
this Dictionary, for the present 
edition. It contains a large 
fund of useful information. 

lOflfroeh, a god of Assyria, 
worshipped under the form of 
an eagle. 2 Kings 19 : 37. 

Nitre* This word, which oc- 
curs but twice in the Bible, does 
not mean what we now call nitre 
or saltpetre, but is that native salt 
called natrum by naturalists. 
The natrum is an earthy alka- 
line salt, found in abundance on 
the surface of the Lake Natron 
in Egypt, in Sindy, an interior 
province of Asia, and many 
other places. It is in all re- 
spects the same as the Smyrna 
"soap earth." Solomon evi- 
dently means this substance 
when he compares the effect of 
unseasonable mirth upon man 
in affliction to the action of vin- 
egar on nitre. Prov. 25 : 20. 
Vinegar has no effect upon what 
we call nitre, but upon this 
earthy alkali it produces violent 
effervescence. Being of a soapy 
nature, it was used to cleanse 
clothes and the skin ; to whioh 
is the allusion in Jer. 2 : 22. 

No, an Egyptian city, whioh 
Vitringa considers to be the 
same as Noph, which see. This, 
however, is very improbable, 
The name of the city is properly 
No-Amon, i. e., the seat of the 
god Amon (the Egyptian nana 
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for Jupiter), generally called 
■imply No. Nah. 3 : 8. Ezek. 
30 : 14 — 16. The cut is from 
an Egyptian representation. 



Modern investigations have 
settled, beyond doubt, that this 
city was Thebes, the famous cap- 
ital of Egypt, called also Dios- 
polis by the Greeks, and the 
•hief seat of the worship of 
Jupiter Amnion. Its rains are 
the wonder and delight of all 
travellers. Jer. 46 : 25. The 
destruction of No-Amon seems 
to have a little preceded that of 
Nineveh, and to have occurred 
while Hezekiah ruled in Judea, 
and Sevechus, whom Herodotus 
calls Sethon, was king of Egypt, 
that is, about b. c. 710. 

Noah, after leaving the ark, 
seems to have settled in China ; 
and is probably their Fohi. 
Hence, probably, is their notion 
that Fohi had no father. Civil- 
isation and literature may be 
traced to as early a period in 
China as anywhere in the world. 



Nod, a land to which Cain 
withdrew after his fratricide. 
Gen. 1 : 16. We have no 
means, at present, of knowing 
what country this was. Gen. 
4: 16. 

Noph, the ancient Memphis, 
near to which are the famous 
pyramids. It seems not im- 
probable that these pyramids 
were built by the children of 
Israel, while slaves to Pharaoh; 
but whether they were designed 
as objects of worship or sepul- 
chres for the dead, is uncertain. 

Nose-jewel, mentioned Gen. 
24 : 47, and Isa. 3 : 21, and 
in various other places. It re- 
mains to this day a favorite 
female ornament. The carti- 
lage of the nose is not perforated, 
but the ring is cut, and merely 
presses on each side of the flesh. 



Notlee, a new convert. Such 
a one is not to be put into the 
ministry. 1 Tim. 3 : 6. 
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Numbers, the fourth book of 
the Old Testament, so called 
from its containing an acoount 
of the numbering of the children 
of Israel, chapters 1, 2, and 
26. It records the history of 
Israel for thirty-eight years ; 
that is, from the second month 
of the second year after their 
exodus from Egypt, to the 
eleventh month of the fortieth 



year of their journeying? Most 
of the transactions whioh art 
mentioned, took place in the 
second and the t)drty-eightk 
yeavs. 

Nuts, a word whioh occurs 
only Gen. 43 : 11, and is va» 
riously rendered. It is proba- 
bly the fruit of the pistachio tree* 
The size is about the same as 
the hazel nut. 



0. 



Oak, a tree of great stat- 
ure and durability. Abraham 
pitched his tent, and Joshua set 
up the tabernacle, beneath an 
oak. Josh. 24 : 26. The tree 
is not common in Palestine. Its 
durability made the idolater se- 
lect it as the substance of his 
god. Is. 44 : 14. The British 
Druids held it sacred. It is ad- 
mirable timber for ships, and is 
now chiefly used for that purpose . 

Oath, a solemn act, wherein 
we swear by God, or call him to 
witness the truth of what we 
assert or promise, and to curse 
us in time and eternity, if we 
swear what is false or unknown 
to us, or if we do not perform 
what we engage. The forms of 
administering an oath have been 
very various among different 
peoples, and in different periods. 
"As the Lord liveth;" "God 
do so to me and more also ;" 
" As thy soul liveth;" " So help 
16 



me God;" Ac, and many other 
forms have been used. An oath 
should never be taken but in 
matters of importance, nor sworn 
by the name of any but the true 
God, as it is an act of solemn wor- 
ship ; nor irreverently, without 
godly fear and awe of the Most 
High. Josh. 23 : 7. James 5 : 
12. Deut. 6 : 13. Matt. 5 : 34, 35. 
Jer. 5 : 7. The multiplication 
of oaths, therefore, in commerce 
and common affairs, is a great 
sin. The irreverent and hur- 
ried manner in whioh they are 
too frequently administered has 
a great tendency to inorease 
perjury. 

Few sins are so heinous 
as profane swearing. It has 
neither the force of bodily ap- 
petite, nor love of gain, for its 
excuse ; while it betrays the 
grossest contempt of God, and 
tends to destroy all oertainty of 
testimony. Matt. 6 : 34. 
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OfcftdM, the prophet, is 
thought to have lived about the 
time that Jerusalem was saoked 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The Book of Obadiah contains 
prophecies of the destruction of 
Edom, and the future prosperity 
ef Zion. 

OMetlfB, an offering where 
no life was destroyed. Obla- 
tions consisted of bread, fruit, 
meal, wine, oil, cakes, Ac. See 
Offering, and Sacrifice. 

Offend* (1.) To commit sin. 
Acts 25 : 8. (2.) To cause to 
commit sin. " Whoso shall of- 
fend one of these little ones," 
Ac. Matt. 18 : 6—9. 1 Cor. 
10: 32. (3.) To be scandalised 
or displeased. Matt. 15: 12. 
Thus the meanness of Christ's 
birth was a stone of stumbling 
and rook of offence. Isa. 8 : 14. 
1 Cor. 8 : 13. In this sense we 
are to understand Pa. 119 : 165, 
Where it is said of those who 
love God's law, that " nothing 
shall offend them." 

Offering, a sacrifice, anything 
offered or presented in worship. 
The Hebrews had several kinds 
of offerings, which were all in- 
tended to exhibit and enforce 
he great truths of religion. 

The Bttrnt-Offerings were 
presented to God, as the Maker, 
Preserver, and Lord of the uni- 
verse, entitled to all adoration 
and honor. The " whole burnt- 
offerings," as their name im- 
ports, were all burnt except the 
skin. They signified that the 
whole man, in whose stead they 
were offered, was to be entirely 



devoted to God, without reserve ; 
that he himself had deserved to 
be utterly consumed ; that the 
sufferings of the Messiah, as the 
sinner's Substitute, would be 
extremely great ; and that all 
fleshly lusts and selfishness of 
principle are to be completely 
mortified. 

The Snr-OFFERDra and the 
Trespass-Offering are de- 
scribed in Lev. 4 and 5; but 
the exact difference between the 
transgressions to which they 
have reference is very obscure. 
It seems probable that the sin- 
offering was for violation of 
prohibitory statutes ; and the 
trespass-offering was for neglect 
of imperative statutes. It was 
not so entirely consumed by fire 
as the burnt-offering. (Compare 
Lev. 1 : 9, and ch. 7 : 8, with 
ch. 6 : 25, 26, and 29.) The 
victim was brought to the door 
of the tabernacle ; the offender 
put his hand uppn its head, con- 
fessed his sins, and supplicated 
pardon, saying, " I beseech thee, 
Lord ; I have sinned, I have 
trespassed, I have rebelled: 
but now I repent, and let this " 
(that is, his sacrifice) " be my 
expiation." The animal was 
then slain, and reconciliation 
enjoyed with God. It is thus 
we confess our sins, in an hum- 
ble dependence upon the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, and look 
for salvation through his 
precious blood. Restitution, so 
often mentioned in Scripture, 
formed an indispensable part of 
the duty of him that presented 
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these offerings. If he held his 
neighbor's property unjustly, 
he not only now restored it, but 
added a fifth part. Num. 5: 5, 
8. Ex. 22 : 3, 8. 

The Peace-Offerings and 
Thank-offerings had respect 
to God, as reconoiled to us, and 
as the Giver of all onr posses- 
sions. They were free-will or 
voluntary oblations, either in 
return for blessings received, or 
in supplication for mercies de- 
sired. The blood, Ac, of these 
victims was offered up by the 
priest, and the remainder re- 
turned to the worshipper, who 
added to it such other things as 
he chose, and made a feast, to 
which widows, orphans, slaves 
and Levites, were invited. 
Christ Is our Peace-Offering ; 
and it is for him, and by him, 
that we render thanksgiving 
unto the Father. 

The Wave-Offerings were 
shaken or tossed to and fro, 
towards the several parts of the 
world, to denote God's universal 
dominion and the extent of the 
Redeemer's sacrifice. Lev. 8. 

The Meat-Offering consisted 
of gifts of flour, incense, oil, 
spice, Ac. The priest sprinkled 
part of the flour and all the in- 
cense upon the altar, and the 
rest belonged to him and the 
other priests. 

Drink-Offerings were not 
commonly offered alone, but 
accompanied other offerings ; 
part of the wine, oil, Ac, was 
poured on the altar, the rest 
was for the priest. 



"The law was a hadowof 
good things to come ; but the 
body is of Christ." Ool.it 
17; and Heb. 10 : 1. Many 
of the Hebrews, it is probable, 
placed a carnal dependenee on 
ceremonial offerings, and did not 
entirely appreciate their sym- 
bolical meaning. But this error 
is decidedly condemned in many 
places. Ps. 50 : 8 — 23 ; 40 : 
6, 9. Isa. 1 : 11—20. Hos. 6: 
6. Mic 6 : 0— 8, Ac 

Oil, or Ointment, is now ex- 
tracted from the fat of fishes 
from flaxseed, and a multitude 
of other substances. Oil ob- 
tained from olives, that is, sueh 
as we now call sweet oil, was 
abundant in the Holy Land. 
Deut. 32: 13. Bread dipped in 
oil was reckoned a delicate re- 
past. An infusion of some 
flowers made it fragrant. Matt. 
26 : 7. Ps. 92 : 10. The He- 
brews used olive oil in their 
meat-offerings, in their sacred 
lamps, and in their common use; 
but there was a sacred oil com- 
pounded with cinnamon, cala- 
mus, cassia, and myrrh, which 
was used in the anointing of 
the priests, the tabernacle and 
furniture. None of it was to 
be applied to any other use ; 
nor was any to be made like it 
except for sacred uses. 

Olive, a tree very common 
in Judea. It makes a fine 
appearance, having spreading 
branches like our apple-tree, 
and remaining green in the 
winter* It flourishes about 200 
years. There are two kinds* the 
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wild and the cultivated; the 
former being smaller and poorer 
than the latter. It is the chief 
resource of Orientals for oil; an 
article they use in great abun- 
dance, both for food and oint- 
ment, as well as light. Its oil 
was considered good for wounds, 
bruises, Ac. The fruit, which is 
about the size of a small plum, is 
very wholesome and nourishing. 
Capt. Cook found that its 
green branches, carried in the 
hands, or stuck in the ground, 
were emblems of peace, univer- 
sally employed and understood 
by the untutored inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands. The 
origin of a oustom thus re- 
ceived and religiously observed 
by nations dwelling on opposite 
sides of the globe, who never had 
the smallest intercourse with 
one another, must be sought for 
near the beginning of time, 
when the inhabitants of our 
earth, forming but one family, 
attached the most pleasing 
recollections to the bringing of 
an olive branch. Gen. 8 : 11, 
A reference to the same sign of 
mercy to Noah, may be traced 
in the derivation of the Greek 
word ilaiog, mercy, from eXaia, 
an olive. 

Olivet, or Mount of Olives, 
stood about 625 paces east of 
Jerusalem, from which it was 
separated by the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat and brook Kidron. 
From its summit there is a fine 
view of Jerusalem, of the Dead 
Sea, of the vast and irregular 
dell which leads to it, com- 



mencing at the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, and of the distant plains 
and mountains of Moab. This 
is the spot whence our Saviour 
ascended into heaven in sight of 
his apostles. 

Oae'gi, the last letter of the 
Greek alphabet. See Alpha. 

(finer, see Homer. 

On, a city of Lower Egypt, 
called Heliopolis by the Septua- 
gint version, Gen. 41 : 45, and 
by Herodotus, who says the 
inhabitants were " the wisest of 
the Egyptians." It was one of 
the oldest cities in the world, 
and about two hours' ride from 
Cairo. The father-in-law of 
Joseph was high priest of On, 
and thus the noblest priest in 
Egypt. This was the city of 
Moses, according to Berosus, 
and accounts for his being 
"learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians." Acts 7 : 22. 
Heliopolis was the Greek trans- 
lation of Beth-fihemesh, "the 
house or oity of the sun," and 
is called (Jer. 43 : 13) "Beth- 
shemesh in the land of Egypt," 
to distinguish it from a place of 
the same name in Canaan. Josh. 
19 : 38. 

The site of this once great 
and famous city is now a com- 
mon field, distinguished only by 
a single obelisk, about seventy 
feet high, of red granite. 

OneVhttUS, a slave of Phile- 
mon, a wealthy christian in 
Colosse. For some unknown 
reason, he absconded from his 
master. Coming to Borne, he 
was converted to Christianity by 
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Paul ; and being a man of in- 
telligeiee and respectability, as 
Oriental servants often were, he 
proved very useful to Paul 
during his imprisonment. He 
then returned to his former sit- 
uation, with Paul's Epistle to 
Philemon ; which see. 

Onesiph'onu was an Ephesian 
convert of some distinction, who, 
being at Rome during Paul's im- 
prisonment, openly befriended 
him, and supplied his wants, 
when many of his friends were 
afraid to do so. 2 Tim. 1 : 16, 
and 4 : 19. 

Oflion, a word occurring Num. 
11 : 6, only. Those of Egypt 
greatly surpass any others in 
excellence . The fact that onions 
were eaten in Egypt during the 
bondage of Israel, may indicate 
that they had not then become 
so gross in idolatry as to wor- 
ship this plant, as was the case 
in the days of Juvenal, who 
satirizes the Egyptians for this 
superstition. In warm coun- 
tries, and especially in Egypt, 
onions are very large, soft, and 
sweet ; very different from those 
of the United States. 

On© was in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, 1 Chron. 8 : 12. 

OBL'yeua, a fragrant gum, 
probably the bdellium, which is 
a gum, smooth and shining like 
a man's nail, which the Greeks 
call onyx, and is by some 
authors called " bddla onyx," to 
distinguish it from other kinds. 
Same authors have followed 
Dioscorides, who oonsiders the 
16* 



mycha to be the preduce of a 
shell fish, found in some lakes of 
India. But India was too dis- 
tant for drugs to be imported 
thence into Judea ; and beside 
the original word means to 
" drop like a tear," to "distil,'* 
and must mean something that 
exudes. The word ooours in Ex. 
30 : 34, only. 

Onyx, a precious stone, tak- 
ing its name from its color re- 
sembling the finger nails. What 
it was is very uncertain ; probe*, 
bly a variety of the agate, or the 
chalcedony. 

Ophir, the son of Joktan 
Whether he gave name to the 
country famous for gold, or 
where that country was, we can 
hardly determine. It is certais 
that it was somewhere in India, 
as the fieet passed down the 
Bed Sea to get to it, and that its 
gold was renowned even in the 
time of Job, ch. 22 : 24 ; 26 : 
16 ; and that from the time of 
David to the time of Jehosha- 
phat, the Hebrews traded with 
it, and that Uzziah revived this 
trade when he made himself 
master of Elath, a noted port on 
the Bed Sea. In Solomon's time, 
the Hebrew fleet took up three 
years in their voyage to Ophir, 
and brought home gold, apes, 
peacocks, spices, ivory, ebony, 
and almug-trees. 1 Kings 9:28, 
10:11; 22: 48. 2 Chr. 9 : 10. 

Oppression, unreasonable im- 
position, whether on man's 
property, character, or con- 
science. Persecution of all 
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kinds partakes of fee nature of 
this sin. 

Oracto, something delivered 
by supernatural wisdom. The 
<• most holy place," in the tem- 
ple, was called the oracle, be- 
eause there the priest inquired 
of God. 1 Kings 6: 5—19. 
The Soriptures are the oracles 
of God, which christians ought 
to consult at all times ; espec- 
ially in matters of difficulty, and 
in the great afiairs relating to 
4heir souls and another life. 
Heb. 5 : 12. Acts 7 : 38. 

Ordinate, an appointed rite 
or observance. No religious 
ordinance is binding, or even 
admissible, which is not of 
divine institution ; nor can any 
so instituted be varied or modi- 
fied by human caprice or judg- 
ment. Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper are the only proper or- 
dinances of Christianity. 

Organ, a wind instrument of 
music, invented by Jubal, the 
sixth in descent from Gain ; but 
JubaTs was probably very dif- 
ferent from ours, which are oom- 
po«Ml of various kinds of pipes, 
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some of them thirty to forty 
feet long. The present kind we 
do not kiow to be more than 
800 yearr old. Ps. 150 : 4. 



The primitive organ was what 
is called " Pan's pipes," as seen 
in the out ; made of reeds, and 
blown into with the mouth. 
Gen, 4 : 21. Organs made of 
reeds five or six feet long are 
still used in Burmah, Siam, Ac., 
of whioh some fine specimens 
are in the Baptist missionary 
rooms, Boston. 

Orfoa, a constellation con- 
sisting of nearly eighty stars, 
whioh appear to us in Novem- 
ber. Job 38 : 31. 

/ 8ee, one of the prophets, 
called in the Old Testament 
Hosea. Bom. 9 : 25. 

Ospray, the black eagle. 
Bruce has probably described 
this bird under the name nista 
tokoor. It occurs in Lev. 11: 
13, and Deut. 14 : 12, only. 

Osslfrage, the vulture, occurs 
Lev. 11 : 13, Deut. 14 : 12, only. 

Ostrich, the largest of all 
fowls, weighing from sixty to 
eighty pounds, and apparently 
the connecting link between 
birds and quadrupeds. It is 
often seven or eight feet in 
height. Its eggs, of which it 
lays thirty or forty in a season, 
are as large as a child's head, 
and are said to be left in the 
sand to be hatched by the sun. 
Job 39 : 14, 16. Ostriches are 
found in the desert of Arabia, 
where they live chiefly on vege- 
tables, and lead a sooial, inof- 
fensive life. It sometimes utters 
a remarkably plaintive note, as 
though it was in great pain. 
Mio. 1 : 8. In swiftness they 
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far exceed the horse, Job 39 : 
18, and though taken by men 
m horseback, it is by strata- 
gem. The Arabs often ride 
upon them. The ostrich is so 
timid that, at any alarm, it will 
fly and leave its eggs, or even 
its young ones ; which explains 
Lam. 4:3. It is there foretold 
that the distress of the Jews 
should be so great, that parents 
would suffer their children to 
perish, being engrossed with 
anxiety to preserve themselves. 
It is said, Job 39 : 16, 17, " she 
is hardened against her young 
ones, as though they were not 
hers," and that she is " deprived 
of understanding ; " and such is 
remarkably the fact. In flight, 
it sometimes hides its head ; 
and, thinking itself safe when it 
cannot see its pursuer, is easily 
taken. 

OuehfS, sockets for the gems 
of the high priest's breastplate. 
Ex. 39 : 6. The solderings of 
the rings at the corners seem 
also to be so called. Ex. 39 : 16. 

Olter, external. "Outer dark- 



nest " means the darkness of the 
night without, in opposition to 
the light and splendor of the 
feast within. Henoe the phrase 
is also used to express the state 
of exolusion from the kingdom 
of God. Matt. 8 : 12. 

Oven, a place for baking 
food. Some were dug in the 
ground. Others were similtr to 
American ovens. Some were 
like a pitcher ; the fire being 
put inside, and the dough spread 
thin over the outside, whioh was 
baked in a few minutes. Fuel 
being scarce, as it is in all 
Eastern countries, dried oow- 
dung, stubble, stalks of flowers, 
and grass, were used. Lev. 11 : 
35. Matt. 6 : 30. 

Owl, a bird of night, of the 
rapacious kind, very various in 
size and color, and found chiefly 
in desert solitudes and ruined 
houses. Isa. 13 : 21. Its voice 
is excessively disagreeable and 
melancholy. Job 30 : 29. Ps. 
102 : 6. Wicked men are com- 
pared to owls, in that they hate 
the light. Isa. 43 : 20. 
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P&'dan A'ram, another name 
for Mesopotamia. 

Palm-Tree, a tree remarkable 
for loftiness, straightness, and 
productiveness; and hence made 
an emfclem in Scripture of up- 
rightness, fruitfulness, and vic- 
tory. There are many varieties 
of this tree. One bears the 



date, very sweet and nourishing, 
and a large portion of the in- 
habitants of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia, subsist almost entirely 
upon it. Camels are fond of 
the stone. The fruit is of the 
size of an olive. Various palms 
of Hindostan, Burmah, and ad- 
jacent countries yield no useful 
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fruit. Palm brandies were sig- 
nals of joy and triumph, and 
therefore the blessed in heaven 
are represented as bearing them. 
Bev. 7 : 9. The leaves are six 



i 
1 

or eight feet long, and propor- 
tionably broad when spread out, 
and are used to coyer houses, 
and make couches, baskets, 
bags, fences, hats, Ac. From 
the fibre of the branches are 
made thread, ropes, rigging, 
Ac. Indeed, " the natives (says 
Gibbon) celebrate, either in 
prose or verse, three hundred 
and sixty uses to which the 
trunk, branches, leaves, juice, 
and fruit are applied." 

The date-tree attains maturity 
in thirty «years from planting 
the seed, continues in full 
strength eighty years, bearing 
annually three or four hundred 



pounds of dates, and fbull> 
dies at about two hundred years 
old. From its sap palm trine is 
made, called by the natives 
araky. It is a beverage which 
easily intoxicates, and is thought 
by Bishop Lowth to be the 
" strong drink," mentioned is 
Isa. 5 : 11, and 24 : 9. 

From the species called Ian 
dan, growing wild in various 
parts of the East, the common 
sago is procured. It forms a 
nutritious diet for the natives, 
who eat it as we do rice. This 
kind of palm bears no fruit but 
the sort of oabbage on the top, 
which is common to all palms. 
The sago is obtained from the 
pith of the tree, whioh is ground 
and granulated. 

Palmer-worm, a sort of cat- 
erpillar of great voracity. Bo- 
chabt contends, against the 
majority of learned men, that 
it is a species of the locust. It 
occurs only in Joel 1:4; 2 : 25 
Amos 4:9. 

Pamphylia, a provinoe of 
Asia Minor, having the Med- 
iterranean on the south, Lycia 
on the west, Pisidia on the 
north, and Cilicia on the east. 
Attalia and Perga were its prin- 
cipal cities. That part of the 
Mediterranean lying on the 
south of it was called the Sea 
of Pamphylia, Acts 2 : 10 ; 13 : 
13, Ac. This and the adjacent 
provinces are now called the 
Levant. 

Pannag, probably the valu- 
able plant which Dioscorides 
and Pliny describe by the tame 
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of " Panax," from which a com- 
position was made, esteemed 
serviceable in many diseases ; 
whence pamcea became a name 
for a universal medicine. It is 
said to resemble millet, and to 
have been used as food. It is 
spoken of nowhere but in Ezek. 
27 : 17. 

Paper was invented in very 
early times. 2 John 12. It 
derives its name from the papy- 
rus, or paper-reed, a species of 
bulrush, growing on the banks 
of the Nile. Isa. 19 : 7. The 
stalk is triangular, rising to the 
height of eight or nine feet, 
besides several feet under the 
water,, and terminating at the 
top in a crown of small filaments 
resembling thistle. Of these 



the Egyptians made baskets, 
shoes, cloths, and small boats. 
Ex. 2 : 3. Isa. 18 : 2. To make 
paper, they peeled off the dif- 
ferent skins or films of the 
plant, which succeed ea h other 
like thoi 3 of an onion. These 



they laid on a table, like the 
shingles of a roof, to the intend- 
ed length and breadth of the 
paper, and laid over them a 
thin paste ; above which they 
spread a cross layer of other 
films or leaves, and then dried 
it in the sun. The films near- 
est the heart of the plant made 
the finest paper. When one of 
the Ptolemies denied Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, this kind of 
paper, for writing his library, 
he invented, or greatly im- 
proved, the manufacture of 
parchment ; after which, books 
of note were written on parch- 
ment for almost 1300. years. 
The parchments which Paul left 
at Troas, and ordered Timothy 
to bring with him, were prob- 
ably either the original drafts 
of some of his epistles, or a 
marked copy of the Old Testa- 
ment. 2 Tim. 4 : 13. Paper 
made of rags has been in use 
about 550 years. Latterly, cot- 
ton rags, old ropes, straw, and 
other substances, have been 
made into paper. 

Pa'phOS, a commercial city of 
Cyprus, visited by Paul. Acts 
13 : 6. Twenty-five or thirty 
poor huts are all that remain of 
this once metropolitan city. 
This miserable village is now 
called Bqffa. 

Parable, a short, weighty 
similitude, used to convey in- 
struction to ignorant, preju- 
diced, or inattentive .hearers. 
The ancients used parables fre- 
quently. 
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The following table shows the 
order in which those of Christ 
were delivered : — 

gllnd leading the Wind, Luke 6:39. 
ouae founded on a rode, Matt. 7 : 24. 
The two debtors, . . . Luke 7 : 41. 
Bzpelled devil returning, Matt. 12 : 43. 

The rich fool, Luke 12 : 16. 

The watchful servants, . " 12 : 38. 
The barren fig-tree, . . " 13: 6. 

The sower, Matt. 13 : 3. 

The wheat and tares, . . Matt. 13 : 24. 
The growth of the seed, Mark 4:26. 
The mustard seed, . . .Matt. 13: 31. 

The leaven, " "83. 

The hidden treasure, . . " " 44. 
The pearl of great price, " " 45. 

The fishing net " " 47. 

The good householder, . " "62. 
New piece to the gar- 
ment, Luke 5 : 36. 

New wine In old bottles, " " 37. 

The lost sheep Matt. 18: 11. 

Unmerciful servant, . . " "23. 
Shepherd and sheep, . . John 10 : 11. 
Good Samaritan, . . . Luke 10 : 30. 
The ambitious guests. . " 14: 7. 
The neglected invitations, " " 16. 
Building a tower, ... " "28. 
King going to war, . . " " 31. 
The lost piece of silver, " 16 : 8. 
The prodigal son, ... " "11. 
The unjust steward, . . " 16 : 1. 
Blch man and Lazarus, " " 19. 
The master and servant, " 17: 7. 
The unjust Judge, . . . " 18: 1. 
Pharisee and publican, " " 9. 
Laborers In vineyard, . Matt. 20 : 1. 
The ten pounds, . . . Luke 19 : 11. 
The two sons, .... Matt. 21 : 28. 
Wicked husbandmen, . " " 33. 
Wedding garment, . . " 22: 1. 
Pig-tree putting forth, . " 24 : 32. 
The master's return, . " " 44. 
The ten virgins, ... " 25 : 1. 

The talents " "14. 

lue true vine, .... John 15 : 1, 2. 

To understand parables, it is 
proper to obserre, (1.) It is not 
necessary that the representa- 
tion of natural things in a par- 
able should be strictly matter 
of fact, because the design is 
not to inform concerning these, 
but concerning some more mo- 
mentous truth ; nor is it neces- 
sary that all the actions in a 
parable be strictly just. 2 Sam. 
14. Luke 16 : 1—8. (2.) We 
must chiefly attend to the scope 
of the parable, which is to be 



gathered from its inspired expli- 
cation, if any ; or from the in- 
troduction to it, or the oonclu 
sion of it. (3.) Hence it fol 
lows, that we are not to expect 
that every circumstance in the 
parable should be answered by 
something in the explication ; 
for several circumstances may 
be added for the sake of deco 
rum, or mere allusion to tha 
whence the figure of the. parable 
is taken. (4.) Yet a parable 
may inform us of several truths 
besides that which is the main 
intent of it. 

Paradise, the abode of glori- 
fied spirits. Luke 23 : 44. 2 
Cor. 12:4. Bey. 27. SeeEnBW. 

Paran formed a part of Ara- 
bia Petrea. Deut. 33 : 2. 

Parched Corn. The Jewr 
were fond of both wheat anc 
maize, or Indian corn, parched, 
and they were so sold in the 
markets. The Indian corn was 
eaten in this way also before it 
was ripe, as it is now in Amer- 
ica, Egypt, India, Ac, and is a 
favorite food. Lev. 23 : 14. 
Ruth 2 : 14. 1 Sam. 17 : 17. 

Parden, the remission of pun- 
ishment due to guilt. Various 
similitudes, and touching ex- 
pressions, are used in Scripture, 
to show how ready the Lord is 
to pardon sinners, and to blot 
out their sins, cast them behind 
Mm, Ac. Christians are re- 
quired to pardon others, by 
that noblest of motives, "even 
as God for Christ's sake hath 
pardoned us." 
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Hwfiift) a* ancient empire, 
south of the Caaoasus, and east 
of the Tigris, which subsisted 
4©0t years, beginning b. c. 250. 
The natives were remarkable 
for continuing to fight even 
when they were obliged to re- 
treat. In the latter periods of 
the Roman republic they were 
a powerful people. It now 
forms a part of Persia. Doubt- 
less the Jews from Parthia, who 
heard Peter's sermon, carried 
home the knowledge of the 
christian faith ; but for many 
ages past there has been but 
little Christianity here. Acts 
2:9. 

Partition, a separation be- 
tween the parts of a thing. The 
peculiar ceremonies of the Jews 
were a " wall of partition " be- 
tween them and the Gentiles. 
Jesus did them away, and 
now the wall of separation is 
entirely abolished. Eph. 2 : 14 
—16. 

Partridge This bird is men- 
tioned but twice in Scripture. 
In 1 Sam. 26 : 20, David com- 
pares himself to it hunted by 
an enemy. The prophet speaks 
of " the partridge that skteth on 
eggs and hatcheth them not," as 
being like the man who " getteth 
riche» 9 and not by right," As the 
bird makes no other nest than 
a hollow on the ground, her 
eggs are very often destroyed 
by rains or the feet of animals. 
Several of them will sometimes 
lay in the same nest, so that the 
sitting hen cannot cover them 
aH, and many are spoiled Fifty 



I or sixty eggs are often found in 
one nest. Jer. 17 : 11. 

Parvain, a region thought to 
be the same as Ophir, 2 Chron. 
3:6. 

Passtol, any strong or violent 
emotion of the mind ; desire 
for, or aversion to, a thing, as 
anger, love, joy, Ac.,— the last 
sufferings of the Redeemer of 
the world. 

Passover, a feast of the Jews, 
in commemoration of the time 
when God, smiting the first-born 
of the Egyptians, passed over the 
habitations of the Hebrews. 
Ex. 12. The lamb which was 
slain, called the pascal lamb, was 
a type of Christ, the Lamb of 
God, slain from the foundation 
of the world. Rev. 13 : 8. Ana, 
as the destroying angel passed 
over the houses of the Hebrews, 
which were marked with the 
blood of this pascal lamb, so 
the wrath of God passes over 
those whose souls are sprinkled 
with the blood of Christ. 1 Cor. 
5 : 7. Heb. 12 : 24. The month 
of the exodus from Egypt was 
ordained thenceforth to be the 
first of the sacred year. On the 
14th Aay of this month, about 
sunset, the pascal lamb was to 
be killed. See Feast. 

Paf an, a seaport of Lycia. 
Here was a famous temple of 
Apollo ; and oracles, equal in 
repute to those of Delphos, 
were given for six months of 
the year. Paul touched here in 
hie way from Macedonia to Je- 
rusalem. Acts 21 : 1. We find 
no traces of Christianity here 
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till the fourth century, nor after 
the ninth, when the Saracens 
wasted the country. 

Path. See Wat. 

PathTM, a city or canton of 
Egypt. It is probably the 
Phaturis of Pliny. It had its 
name from Pathrusim, the fifth 
son of Mizraim, who built or 
peopled it. Gen. 10 : 14. It 
is thought by Calmet to be the 
Greek Thebais. 

Patience, that noble passion 
or power of the mind which 
renders us capable of enduring 
the difficulties, afflictions, and 
disappointments, that happen 
in this life ; that grace which 
enables us readily to submit to 
the will of God under all circum- 
stances ; an humble and sub- 
missive waiting for and expec- 
tation of eternal life, and the 
accomplishment of God's prom- 
ises ; that long-suffering of God, 
which delays the punishment 
of sinners, and allows them space 
for repentance. Matt. 18 : 26, 
29. Bom. 2:4. It is a virtue 
which, though much overlooked, 
and reckoned of inferior grade, 
is, however, one of the noblest 
attainments of the christian. 
Jam. 1 : 4. 

PatHOS, a poor, rocky island 
in the Grecian Archipelago, 
about twenty-five miles in oir- 
oumferenoe. To this island 
John was banished by Domitian, 
in A. D. 94, and here he received 
his Revelations, which, however, 
were not published till his re- 
turn to Ephesus. The chief 
town is in the centre of the 



island, 5000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and contains 200 
houses and a Catholic convent. 
The present name of the island 
is Patmol, or Patmota. 

Patriarch, a venerable man, 
with a large posterity. The 
word is chiefly applied to those 
who lived before Moses, Acts 
7:8; and hence we speak of 
the ** patriarchal age." 

A list of the patriarchs, with 
the length of their lives : — 

who lived 930 year* 

- « 912 * 
" 906 " 
" 910 " 



366 
969 
777 
950 

600 



« 230 " 

" 148 " 

« 206 « 

" 175 " 

" 190 " 

" 147 " 

Pill was of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, born in Tarsus, which, as 
it was a free city of Rome, gave 
him the honor and advantage 
of Roman citizenship, though 
both of his parents were Jews. 
His name at first was Said. He 
was sent to Jerusalem for his 
education, and became a very 
learned and prominent Pharisee. 
He was not converted till after 
our Saviour's death ; which 
makes him speak of himself as 
" born out of due time." He 
seems to have been raised up to 
take the place of Judas. Hit 
wonderful labors and sucoeai 
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are recorded in the Acts ov the 
Apostles. He was at last be- 
headed by Nero, at or near 
Rome, about A. d. 66. The fol- 
lowing is the order and date of 
his epistles, as given by Bishop 
Pearson : — 

A. D. 62, the 1 Ep. to the Thcss. 
" 62, " 2 x " " " 
" 67, " 1 " Corinthians. 
u ,. „ a (jaiatiang. 

u « 2 « Corinthians. 

" " " Romans. 

" 62, " " Ephesians. 

' " " " Philippians. 

" " " Colossians. 

u « u tl p nUemon . 

. « 63, " « Hebrews. 

" 66, " 1 " Timothy. 

" " " " Titus. 

•' 67. " 2 " Timothy. 

Some ohronologists hare as- 
signed a little different date to 
some of these. The computa- 
tions adopted by Horne will be 
found under the head of New 
Testament. 

His writings show him to have 
been eminently acquainted with 
both Hebrew and Greek learn- 
ing. His quotations from the 
Old Testament show how pro- 
foundly and accurately he un- 
derstood the Jewish Law. His 
having read the Greek poets is 
evinced by his universally ac- 
knowledged quotations from 
Aratus, Epimenides and Ho- 
llander, and, as some maintain, 
from jfisohylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

Pmc« 9 happy tranquillity. 
The gospel does not promise ex- 
citing pleasures, but peace, 
Christ is the « Prince of peace." 
Christians are required to " live 
in peace," and endeavor to pro- 
mote it in the earth. The wicked 
and awful wars which have 
17 



desolated the earth shall be 
known no more when Christian- 
ity reigns. Isa. 2:4. To 
bring about universal peace, 
direct means should be em- 
ployed, as well as for other good 
objects. Matt. 5 : 9. 

Peteock, a beautiful bird, not 
known in Palestine till imported 
by Solomon. 1 Kings 10 : 22. 
Its native country seems to be 
Persia and India. When Alex- 
ander reached the river Indus 
he was so charmed at the sight 
of these birds, that he forbade 
them to be killed, under a se- 
vere penalty ; and when Hor- 
tensius first killed one for sup- 
per at Rome, he was tried for 
the oflenoe. 

Petri, a hard, white, shining 
substance, found in some shell- 
fishes. The matter proper to 
enlarge the shell, bursting from 
the vessels that convey it to the 
outside, forms into a pearl. 
Common oysters, the pinna-ma- 
rina, and several other fish, 
form pearls ; but the proper 
pearl oyster produces the best. 
The chief fisheries for pearl are 
at Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf* 
and near the Isle of Ceylon, in 
the East Indies. The next to 
these are the pearl fisheries in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The beau- 
tiful inside of the shell of the 
pearl oyster is called " mother of 
pearl." In fifty years, pearls 
generally lose their beauty; and 
in a hundred they are scarcely 
worth anything. Cleopatra had 
a pearl valued at 80,000 pounds 
sterling. The Persian emperor 
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l»d or* worth 110,000 pounds 
sterling ; and Philip II., of 
Spain, had one as large as a 
pigeon's egg, and valued at 
144,000 ducats. What our la- 
dies wear in their necklaces are 
ordinarily false pearls, made of 
fish-scales bruised, and enclosed 
in glass. What is very excel- 
lent is likened to pearls. How 
precious ! how hard to be come 
at in a proper manner ! how 
truly ornamental ! and how apt 
are men to counterfeit them ! 
Matt. 13 : 46. Rev. 21 : 21, 
22. To "cast pearls before 
swine," is to preach the gospel 
to persecutors ; to apply the 
promises and privileges proper 
to saints to men really wicked; 
to dispense sacraments to per- 
sons notoriously profane ; or to 
administer reproofs to obstinate 
scoffers. Matt. 7 : 6. 

Pelftg, whose name signifies 
division, was born one hundred 
yean after the flood. He was 
so named, because in his days 
the earth was divided into na- 
tions, in consequence of the con- 
fusion of tongues at the tower 
of Babel. Gen. 10 : 25. 

Ptfeteites are always men- 
tioned with Cherethites, and 
were part of the king's guard. 
They were chiefly used as run- 
ners or messengers. SeeCHBRB- 



Pdiealt, an aquatic bird, 
somewhat larger than a common 
goose. Its color i* nearly white, 
the neck yellowish, and the back 
dark brown. It has a long, 
crooked beak, and the fore part 



of the head towards the threat 
naked. Pelicans have a bag at 
their throat, nearly as capacious 
as a peck measure, into which 
they gather fishes, Ac, for 
themselves and for their young, 
of whom they are extremely 
careful. Its feeding its young 
from the bag on its breast has 
perhaps been the origin of the 
fable of its giving them its own 
blood ; and thus caused it to be 
the emblem of paternal, as the 
stork is of filial affection. This 
bird is very retired in its habits, 
sitting for whole days alone 
among rocks and solitudes. Its 
voice is plaintive and disagree- 
able. Hence David compares 
himself, in his distress, to the 
pelican. Ps. 102 : 6. 

Pen, an instrument for writ- 
ing. Anciently, when tablets 
of wax, Ac, were used, the pen 
was generally made of reed. 
John, in his 3d epistle, verse 
13, says, " I have many things 
to write unto thee, but not with 
pen (tcalafiov, calamus) and 
ink." The English word pen 
comes from the Latin penna, a 
feather ; but the use of quills is 
a modern invention ; the first 
authentic testimony of their 
being so used is inlsidorus, who 
died A. d. 636. 

Penl'd, where Jacob saw the 
Lord, was east of Jordan, near 
the brook Jabbok. Gen. 32: 
24—28. 

Penny, a Roman silver coin, 
equal to about thirteen oente. 
It was the common price of a 
day's work. Matt 20 : 2— M. 
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In warm countries, the fruits of 
the earth are produced in great 
abundance, and the inhabitants 
require but little clothing ; so 
that labor is very cheap. The 
pay of soldiers was still less. 
It is very necessary to remem- 
ber the value of the penny, to 
understand that the wages men- 
tioned in the passage just quoted 
were very generous ; that the 
money given by the Samaritan 
to the innkeeper was reasona- 
ble ; and that the sum, Rev. 6 : 
6, is a high price, and denotes a 
great scarcity. 

This piece of money was first 
coined by the Romans b. c. 269. 
In the time of Christ it bore the 
image of the reigning Emperor. 
Matt. 22 : 19. 



Pentecost, a feast of the Jews, 
on the fiftieth day after the 
Passover. It was a solemn 
thanksgiving for the harvest, 
and a grateful commemoration 
of their being delivered from 
Egyptian servitude, and enjoy- 
ing their property, by reaping 
the fruits of their labors. Lev. 
23 : 10, 11, Ac. 

It is called by other names in 
the sacred writings, as, (1.) the 
fust of weeks (Ex. 24: 22. 
Bent. 16 : 10), because cele- 
brated seven weeks, or a week 
of weeks, after the first day of 



the Passover ; (2.) t^.e feait of 
harvest (Ex. 23 : 16); and, (3.) 
the day of first fruits (Numb. 
28 : 26), because on this day 
the Jews offered thanks for the 
bounties of the harvest, 'and 
presented the first fruits of 
wheat, in bread baked of the 
new grain. Ex. 23 : 16. Lev. 
23 : 14. Numb. 28 : 26. 

Perdition, utter ruin, eternal 
death. The son of perdition means 
Judas Iscariot. Antichrist is 
also called by this epithet. 2 
Thess. 2 : 3, 4. 

Perfect, complete, without 
blemish or defect. It is applied 
(1.) to God, who is absolutely 
perfect, Matt. 5 : 48 ; (2.) to 
that man who has risen to the 
measure of his stature in Christ, 
Col. 1 : 28; (3.) to some 
t who are innocent in compari- 
\ son of others, Job 8 : 20 ; 

J (4.) to one who is sincere in 
I heart, and unblamable in 
V life, Gen. 6:9; (5.) to 
those who imitate God in 
doing good to the unworthy, 
Matt. 5 : 48 ; (6.) to such as 
have a good degree of under- 
standing, 1 Cor. 2:6; (7.) to 
inanimate things, as weight*, 
measures, Ac. Deut. 25 : 15. 

Perfume, an agreeable smell. 
In the East, perfumes were used 
to testify great respect. Dan* 
2 : 46. The Hebrews had two 
sacred perfumes, one of incense, 
and the other an oil. Ex. 30 : 
23 — 38. They were addioted to 
the perfuming of dead bodies, 
clothes, beds, Ac. Prov.7 : 17. 
Pa. 45 : 8. Song 3 : 6. 
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Pftrgft, a city of Pamphylia, 
on the river Castrus, near to 
which, on an eminence, stood a 
temple of Diana. It was famed 
for the birth of Apollonius, the 
geometrician. Here Paul and 
Barnabas preached, Acts 13 : 
14 ; 14 : 25 ; and to the end of 
the eighth century we find a 
christian church here. It is at 
present a place of little impor- 
tance. There was another Per- 
ga in Epirus. 

Pergamos, the ancient me- 
tropolis of Mysia, and the resi- 
dence of the Attalian kings, 
stands on a rich and spacious 
plain, near the banks of the 
Gaious. It was famous for its 
extent and grandeur ; for a tem- 
ple to Esculapius ; for a library 
of 200,000 volumes, which was 
removed to Egypt by Cleopatra; 
and for its being the birthplace 
of the celebrated Galen. Parch- 
ment was invented here, and re- 
ceived its name from the place. 
The christian church here soon 
degenerated, and tolerated for- 
nication, but appears to have 
been reformed by John's letter, 
(Rev. 2), and for 800 years af- 
terward it was a considerable 
church. A Greek and Armenian 
church exist here at the present 
day. Of the population now es- 
timated at 30,000 persons, there 
ire 300 Armenian christians, 
1500 Greeks, and a synagogue 
of 100 Jews. The remainder 
are Turks. The streets are wide 
and clean, for an Eastern city. 
Its present name is Bergamo. 



Perizzltes, one of the devoted 
nations of Canaan. They were 
never fully extirpated. Solo- 
mon exacted tribute of them. 
2 Chr. 8:7. So late as the 
days of Ezra we find them inter- 
married with the Jews. Es. 9: 
1. 

Persecution, unjust vexation 
and injury on account of re- 
ligious principles or modes of 
worship. Acts 8 : 1, and 13 : 
50. Rom. 8 : 35. Gal. 6 : 12. 
It is in some degree the lot of 
all the truly pious ; therefore, 
while the Saviour promises all 
necessary good to his followers, 
he forewarns them that persecu- 
tion will be added. Mark 10 : 
30. 2 Tim. 3 : 12. The dread- 
ful practice began in the first 
human family, and has never 
ceased. The form in which per- 
secution now ordinarily shows 
itself, is in hard words, unchari- 
table censures, and underhand 
opposition. When, however, a 
time of persecution is spoken of in 
history, it means when men are 
dragged before tribunals, ban- 
ished, imprisoned, fined, and 
slain for their religion. There 
were ten general and dreadful 
persecutions previous to A. ». 
313. Since the Roman church 
has gained power, she has 
always been prone to persecu- 
tion. The inquisition was es- 
tablished for this very purpose, 
and continues to this day. All 
Europe has been deluged with 
Protestant blood, and hundreds 
of thousands of men, women and 
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children have been butchered 
with the most exquisite cruelty. 
This abominable characteristic 
of Popery is one of the proofs 
of its being Antichrist. Perse- 
cution in any way is directly 
oontrary to the gospel. 1 Cor. 
4 : 12. Matt. 5 : 43—45. 

Perseverance, continuance in 
in any design, state, or opinion. 
Eph. 6 : 18. All who are truly 
born of the Spirit will, by di- 
vine grace, persevere to the end. 
Mercy being secured to them not 
through their will or merit, but 
God's own will and mercy, and 
they being really united to 
Christ, as members to a body, 
they cannot be finally cast off. 
Eph. 1 : 4, 23. Many positive 
declarations of Scripture teach 
the final perseverance of the 
saints. Job 17 : 9. Ps. 94 : 
14, and 125. Jer. 32 : 40. 
John 10 : 28, and 17 : 12. 1 
Cor. 1 : 8, 9. 1 Pet. 1 : 5. 

Persia, a country in Asia, 
which has been subject to various 
fluctuations of extent arid glory. 
Its most ancient name was Elam. 
In the book of Daniel it is called 
Pares. It is bounded north by 
Russia and Tartary, east by the 
Mogul empire, south by the 
Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf, 
west by Georgia, Armenia, and 
Arabia. When Cyrus conquered 
Babylon, the Persian monarchy 
swallowed up that of Chaldea. 
Dan. 7 : 3 — 5. Persia was af- 
terwards conquere.d by Alexan- 
der. Dan. 7:6. It was sub- 
sequently a part of Parthia, and 
17* 



remained so till about a. i *35 
About 641, the Saracens, under 
Omar, conquered it, and it re- 
mained subject to the caliphs of 
Bagdad 615 years. Since then 
it has undergone various vicis- 
situdes, sometimes triumphant 
and often prostrate. Its mon- 
arch's title at present is shah, 
and sometimes sophi. The coun- 
try has few rivers, many moun- 
tains, and several desert plains. 
Opium, senna, rhubarb, and 
assafoetida are procured here. 
The religion of Persia at this 
time is Mahometan, of the sect 
of the Chios or Schiites. Its 
capital city was Persepolis, now 
Chelminar. 

Pestilence, a name given in 
Scripture to any prevailing con- 
tagious disease. 

Peter, son of Jonas, born in 
Bethsaida. He was of a prompt, 
resolute temper, and sometimes 
impetuous. He moved with his 
wife and family to Capernaum, 
and there it was that Christ 
sometimes made his home with 
them. After a life of most ex- 
alted usefulness, he was cruci- 
fied for his Master's sake about 
A. d. 70. The Roman Catholics 
consider the popes to be the suc- 
cessors of Peter, as Bishop of 
Rome ; but learned men deny 
that he ever visited that city. 

Two Epistles were written by 
him ; the first, four or five years 
before the other. They are 
called general, because written 
for the use of all the converts 
to Christianity, especially such 
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as were formerly Jews, and not 
to those of any particular city. 
»The jirH epistle is evidently 
addressed to converts from Ju- 
daism dwelling among heathen 
in the countries named in the 
first verse. The second epistle 
was a long time regarded as 
spurious, and is not quoted by 
any christian writer till the 
fourth century. Since then it 
has generally been received as 
genuine ; but with less certainty 
of evidence than any other book 
in the Bible. 

Phft'raoh, pronounced Pha'ro, 
the common title of the ancient 
sovereigns of Egypt, as Ptolemy 
was afterward 

There are several kings of 
this name mentioned in Scrip* 
ture. 

1. He who took away Abra- 
ham's wife. Gen. 12. 

2. He who exalted Joseph. 
Gen. 12, 47. 

3. He who first oppressed 
Israel. Ex. 1 : 2. 

4. He who released Israel. 
Ex. 5, 14. 

5. He who gave his wife's 
sister in marriage to Hadad. 
1 Kings 11. 

6. *Serechus,cotemporarywith 
Ahaz. 2 Kings 17 : 4. 

7. Tirhakah, called by Strabo 
Tearcho. He lived in the days 
of Hezekiah. 2 Kings 19 : 9 ; 
Isa. 37 : 9 

8. Pharaoh Necho, who set 
up Jehoiakim to be king of 
Judea, in place of Josiah, who 
was slain in the battle of Me- 
giddo, B. c. 610, according to 



Prideaux. Herodotus mentions 
this battle as the battle of Mag- 
dolum. 2 Kings 23 : 24. He is 
called Necus in Egyptian his- 
tory. In the fourteenth year 
of his reign, Daniel interpreted 
the prophetic dream of the king 
of Babylon. This monarch sent 
out a fleet by the Red Sea and 
Straits of Babelmandel to dis- 
cover the coasts of Africa, which 
went entirely round and re- 
turned the third year by the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This was 
more than 2000 years before 
Yasquez di Gama discovered 
the Gape of Good Hope. 

9. Pharaoh-Hophra, called in 
profane history Apries, who made 
a league with Zedekiah, in con- 
sequence of which many of the 
Jews sought refuge in Egypt, 
and carried the prophet Jere- 
miah with them. Jer. 43 : 8— 
12, and 44 : 1. This Pharaoh 
died b. c. 570 years. In conse- 
quence of Zedekiah 's revolt and 
league with Egypt, Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged and destroyed 
Jerusalem, and erected the 
colossal golden image on the 
plain of Dura. 

Pharisees, one of the most 
ancient and noted sects among 
the Jews, remarkable for their 
rigid way of living, fasting con- 
stantly every second and fifth 
day of the week, and submit- 
ting to many austerities. They 
studied the law, were very exact 
in the outward observance of 
it, and pretended to more holi- 
ness than others ; adding volun- 
tary sacrifices to those that were 
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commanded, and making a great 
show of exactly performing all 
their tows. By these methods, 
they gained the good opinion of 
the populace, and were esteemed 
persons of great learning and 
sanctity. But they corrupted 
the word of God by their ex- 
positions, and substituted hu- 
man traditions in the room of 
divine truth. Many of them 
were very wicked men, though 
a majority perhaps really lived 
as they professed. 

Pharpar. See Abana. 

Philadelphia, a city of Lydia, 
at the foot of Mount Tmolns, 
seventy-two miles from Smyrna, 
was so called from Attalus Phil- 
adelphus, who built it. A chris- 
tian church was very early 
planted here, to which John was 
directed to write a consolatory 
and instructive epistle. Rev. 
3 : 7 — 13. Though we can only 
trace the regular history of 
Christianity in this place for 
about 800 years, it has never 
been extinguished. At present 
there are in it about 2000 chris- 
tians, chiefly Greeks, who speak 
the Turkish language, formed 
into five churches, and having 
at least twenty places of public 
worship. An archbishop resides 
here, whose diocese extends to 
Sardis on the west, and Laodioea 
on the east. The town contains 
about 3000 houses. Gibbon 
says, " Among the Greek colo- 
nies and churches of Asia, Phil- 
adelphia is still erect, — a col- 
umn in a swne of ru .ns." It is 



now oalled Allah Schyr, or the 
" Fair City." 

Philemon seems to have been # 
some eminent Christian residing 
at Colosse, whose servant, named 
OncsimitSy absconded and fled to 
R ome. There he was converted, 
and sent back to his master 
with a letter from Paul, called 
the Epistle to Philemon, 

The Epistle seems to have 
been written by Paul during his 
detention at Rome, A. d. 62 or 
63, and was sent, together with 
the Epistles to the Ephesiani 
and Colossians, by Tyohicus and 
Onesimus. Pa ley, in his Hone 
Paulinae, has brought many un- 
answerable proofs of the au- 
thenticity of Scripture from the 
undesigned coincidences between 
this Epistle and the Acts of the 
Apostles, written by Luke. 

Philip, son of Herod the 
Great and Cleopatra. From him 
the city Cesarea Phiiippi re- 
ceived its name. Matt. 16 : 13, 
Ac. 

Philip, another son of Herod, 
by his wife Mariamne. He was 
sometimes called Herod, and was 
the husband of Herodias. He 
was disinherited by his father, 
and lived a private life. Matt. 
14 : 3, Ac. 

Philip, one of the twelve 
apostles ; a native of Bethsaida 
in Galilee. Some ancient his- 
torians say that he was the in- 
dividual who requested of Jesus 
that he might "first go and 
bury his father." Matt. 8 : 21, 
22. 
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Pttlip, one of the seven dea- 
eons of the ohuroh at Jerusa- 
> lem. Acts 6:5; also called 
w evangelist," Acts 21 : 8 ; which 
then, as now, means one of those 
ministers who itinerate and are 
not settled oyer any one ohuroh. 
Epb. 4 : 11. He founded 
ehurohes in Samaria, Azotus, 
Ac., and settled in Cesarea. 
He had several daughters who 
preached, and perhaps uttered 
predictions. Acts 21 : 9. 

Philips!, a city of Macedonia, 
anciently called Datos ; hut 
being repaired by Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, it re- 
ceived its name from him. It 
stood about seventy miles north- 
east of Thessalonica, and was 
famous for the defeat of Brutus 
and Oassius in its neighborhood. 
Here Paul preached about A. d. 
52 ; and Lydia and many others 
were converted. Acts 16 : 12. 
This church supported Paul 
while he labored as a missionary 
at Thessalonica, Phil. 4 : 15, 16, 
and also when at Corinth, 2 Cor. 
11 : 9, and remitted him money 
for his support, while he lived 
at Rome in "his own hired 
house." Phil. 2 : 25, and 4 : 
10—18. 

The Epistle to these chris- 
tians seems to have been writ- 
ten from Rome during the lat- 
ter part of Paul's first imprison- 
ment. The church had been 
founded by Paul ; see Acts 16 ; 
and, of all his churches, seems to 
have loved him most, and to 
have been most generous in his 
support. He wrote to thank 



them for their bounty, and to 
teaoh them God's troth. It ig 
the cnly Epistle of Paul which 
expresses no censure. 

PhlUstia, or Palestine, is a 
name now given to the whole of 
Canaan ; but in Scripture it 
means only a narrow strip of 
land along the sea-coast, in the 
south-west of Canaan, about 
forty miles long and fifteen 
miles broad. Its cities were 
Gerar, Gaza, Majuma, Askelon, 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Gath. The 
Philistines and the Caphtorhn 
descended from Casluhim, the 
son of Mizraim, who peopled 
Egypt ; and their country is 
perhaps called of Caphtor. Jer. 
47 : 4. Their territory was al- 
lotted to the Hebrews, but they 
neglecting to take possession of 
it, the Philistines were made a 
severe and lasting scourge to 
them. Josh. 13 : 2, 3 ; 15 : 45, 
46, 47. Jud. 3 : 1, 2, 3. See 
Canaan. 

Perhaps no territory in the 
world was ever so prosperous ai 
Philistia, owing mainly to the 
commerce between Europe and 
Asia being, for ages, almost 
wholly carried on by its inhab- 
itants. 

PliilOfiftpuy, a word literally 
signifying love of wisdom. In 
its usual acceptation, however, 
it denotes a science, or collec- 
tion of soienoes, of whioh all 
things, both of body and spirit, 
are the objects. When the term 
is thus employed, it admits of 
various definitions. That part 
of philosophy whioh treats of 
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God, is called Theology ; thai 
which treats of nature, Physics, 
or Natural Philosophy ; that 
which treats of mind, Meta- 
physics ; that which treats of 
morality, Ethics, Ac. When 
St. Paul cautioned the Colos- 
sians to " beware lest any man 
should spoil them through phi- 
losophy " (chap. 2 : 8), he did 
not mean to forbid the pursuit 
of knowledge in general, but to 
condemn that vain affectation of 
wisdom, of which the heathens 
were notoriously fond, and 
which stood in opposition to the 
simplicity of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Phttnida, a province of Syria. 
It contained the famous cities 
Sarepta, Ptolemais, Tyre and 
Sidon. The Tyrians and Sidoni- 
ans had, for a long time, almost 
all the trade of the then known 
world. There was scarcely a 
shore or isle of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea where they did not 
plant colonies. The most noted 
of these was that of Carthage, 
whioh once long contended with 
Rome. It is thought the Phoe- 
nicians pushed their trade as far 
as Britain, and they probably 
had settlements on the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf. Sir Isaac 
Newton thinks that vast num- 
bers of Edomites fled hither in 
the days of David, and carried 
their arts along with them. 
The chief city of this region, 
and sometimes the region itself, 
is now called Tripoli, 

PhlT gla, a country of Lesser 
Asia, having Bithynia and 



Galatia on the north, Cappado- 
oia on the east, and Pisidia and 
Lycia on the south, and Lvdia, , 
Mysia and Caria on the west. 
The gospel was very early 
preached in Phrygia, and a 
church formed, which, for many 
ages, made a considerable ap- 
pearance. Acts 16 : 6 ; 18 : 23. 
A portion of the inhabitants art 
Christians to this day. 

Phylactery, a slip or box of 

parchment, on which was written 
some important texts of Scrip- 
ture, worn by pious Jews on 
their foreheads or arms when 
they went to the synagogue, or 
at morning and evening prayer, 
Ac. The common form may be 
seen in the engraving. 



Our Lord censures the Phari- 
sees for wearing theirs very 
large and conspicuous, out of 
vain-glory and hypocrisy, and 
making the use of them a great 
part of their religion. The cus- 
tom was founded on the com- 
mand, in Ex. 13 : 16, and 
Numb. 15 : 37—40 ; whioh was 
probably only figurative Ian- 
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guage, meaning that they should 
most carefully remember God's 
word. But the Jews were apt 
to turn all the law into carnal 
observances. The passages com- 
monly written on them, were 
Numb. 15 : 41; Deut. 6 : 6—9; 
Ex. 13 : 8, 9, and 13 : 14—16; 
Deut. 11 : 18—21. It does not 
appear, however, that they con- 
fined themselves to these texts. 
There is no evidence of their 
being worn by the ancient Jews. 
The custom seems to have origi- 
nated about the time of the rise 
of the sect of Pharisees. Some 
Jews now wear a square piece 
of stuff under their clothes, with 
four strings and four tassels at 
the corners, which they call 
Arbah Casoth. 

PlUte. See Pontius. 

Pllgrin, a wanderer ; one who 
travels to a holy place. It is 
not probable that pilgrimages, 
as now made by papists and 
pagans, were known in early 
times ; but good men in all 
ages have esteemed themselves 
" strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth." Heb. 11 : 13. 

Pillar, a column, a supporter, 
a monument. "The pillars of 
the earth," and " pillars of 
heaven," are metaphorical ex- 
pressions, by which the world is 
compared to a vast edifice, 
reared by the power and skill 
of Jehovah. Job 9:6; 26 : 
11 ; and 38 : 4, 6. Ps. 75 : 3. 
James was a pillar in the church ; 
that is, a great support and or- 
nament ; and the church itself 
is the "pillar and ground of 



the truth ; " that is, it malnta*** 
truth in the world. 1 Tim. 3 . 
15. 

Filled} skinned, or barkea. 
Gen. 30 : 39. 

PlllOW. The pillow, in Pal- 
estine and other Eastern coun- 
tries, where people sit on the 
floor, or recline on divans round 
the room, is as much used by 
day as by night. Those used 
by day are " arm pillows," to 
lean upon. I have seen them 
made of rattan, hollow, and 
woven like a basket. In Slam, 
they are three-sided, made of 
morocco and well stuffed. 

Pine) a species of fir-tree. It 
grew on Lebanon, but is men* 
tioned only thrice in Scripture ; 
Neh. 8 : 15. Isa. 61 : 19 ; and 
60 : 13. 

Pinnacle, a turret, or higft 
summit. The " pinnacle of the 
temple," Matt. 4 : 5, seems to 
have been the battlement of the 
roof of Solomon's porch, which 
stood on ground made by car- 
rying up a wall of several hun- 
dred feet from the valley below, 
and thus enlarging the space for 
the temple on the top. It was 
a diizy height (Josephus says 
750 feet), and commanded an 
extensive prospect. 

Ptegah, the highest top of 
that chain of mountains called 
Abarim, and a part of Mount 
Nebo ; and so Moses is some- 
times said to" view Canaan from 
Nebo, and sometimes from Pls- 
gah. Deut. 3 : 27 ; 34 : I. 
There were several fine springs 
of w* ter at its base. Dent. 4 : 49. 
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JPisi'dlA, a province of Lesser 
Asia, west of Mount Taurus, 
south-west of Lycaonia, and 
north of Pamphylia. Its present 
name is Natalia. 

PfrOB, the name of the first 
branch of the river of Eden. It 
is supposed to be the western 
branch of the divided stream of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
runs along the side of Havilah 
in Arabia. Gen. 2:11. 

Pitch. The substance so 
called, Gen. 6 : 14, is the same 
as the slime, mentioned Gen. 13 
3, and 14 : 10 ; and is generally 
supposed to be the inflammable 
mineral called asphalt os, from 
the lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, 
in Judea, on the surface of 
which it is found. When first 
obtained, it is soft, viscous, and 
pliable, but soon acquires a 
hardness and tenacity superior 
to our pitch. It was therefore 
excellent for smearing the ark, 
Ex. 2 : 3, or for building the 
tower of Babel. Gen. 11: 3. 
The Arabs still use it for the 
bottom of boats ; and in the 
ruins of Babylon, large masses 
of brick- work cemented with it 
have been discovered. Naptha, 
Petroleum, Barbados tar, <fcc, are 
different varieties of this sub- 
stance. 

Pi'tnom and Rame'ses were 
the two oities for the building 
ox fortifying of which the He- 
brews made brick. Ex. 1 : 11. 
Herodotus mentions a city 
called Patkumos, situated on the 
canal made to join the Bed Sea 
and the River Nile, which is 



probably the same as Pithtm 
Such is the opinion of the 
learned men who accompanied 
the French expedition The 
present name is Abbaseh. 

Barneses was in Goshen, and 
was the point from which the 
Hebrews started in their Ex- 
odus. 

Pledge, a pawn which a 
lender takes from a borrower, to 
secure the payment of money. 
No millstone was to be taken in 
pledge ; the widow's ox, or a 
person's clothing for body or 
bed, if taken, was to be restored 
the same night. No Hebrew 
was to take a pledge from a 
poor man of his own nation, nor 
to go into the borrower's house 
to take a pledge for himself, but 
the borrower was to bring out 
to him that which could .best be 
spared. Ex. 22 : 26. Deut. 
24 : 10—17. Ezek. 18 : 7—12, 
16. 

Pleiades, a beautiful cluster 
of stars, sometimes called " the 
seven stars." They are in the 
constellation Taurus, and appear, 
in our hemisphere, the last of 
March. 

Plow, an instrument of tillage. 
To plow and lookback, Luke 9 : 
62, is to make bad work, if indeed 
one could thus work at all, es- 
pecially with tho imperfect 
plows used in the time of our 
Saviour. Christians, therefore, 
must not look back on the world 
with pleasure and detire, but 
give all heed to the important 
work and reward which lies be- 
fore them. 1 Cor. 9 : 10. 
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Ptete, composers of songs or 
verses in metre. Acts 17 : 28. 
Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, and 
Sappho, excelled among the 
Greeks ; Virgil and Horace 
among the Latins. Manj por- 
tions of the sacred writings are 
in poetry ; the grandeur of 
whioh incomparably transcends 
that of any human production. 
As the true pronunciation of the 
Hebrew language is not now 
known, we cannot perceive the 
harmony of words or quantity 
of syllables which mark true 
poetry. Yet it is plain that the 
Hebrews regarded those things, 
as we find letters added to, or 
omitted from, the ends of words, 
Ac., evincing submission to 
rhythm and quantity. The 
reader is referred to the Lec- 
tures 'of Bishop Lowth on the 
Poetry of the Hebrews, as con- 
taining all that is satisfactorily 
known on this subject. 

Ptll, (pronounced pole,) the 
head of a person : — a register of 
heads or persons. Numb. 1 : 2. 
1 Ohr. 23 : 3, 24. As a verb, it 
means to lop, cut, or prune. 2 
Sam. 14 : 26. Ezek. 44 : 20. 

PslllX, see Castor. 

Pamegnn'ate, a species of 
the apple-tree. Its growth is 
low and spreading ; its wood 
hard and knotty ; its bark red- 
dish and prickly; its leaves 
greenish, inclining to red ; and 
its blossoms large, and bell- 
fhaped. The fruit, whioh re- 
sembles an apple, ripens about 
August, and is sometimes three 



or four inches in diameter, and 
of a pound weight. It was es- 
teemed one of the most delicious 
fruits in the world. Numb. 13 : 
23. The pomegranate juice Is 
frequently made into wine, or 
mixed with it. Song 8 : 1. 
One kind was sour, and was used 
to give a flavor to meats and 
liquors, till the juice of lemons 
and oranges superseded it. 
Deut. 8 : 7, 8. It comes to 
perfection in our Southern 
States. 

Ponttvs Pilate, the Roman 
governor of Judea, was in office 
ten years. By his covetous and 
cruel administration he caused 
himself to be exceedingly hated, 
both by the Jews and Samari- 
tans. At length, three years 
after the death of Christ, com- 
plaints against him reached the 
court of the Emperor Caligula, 
and he was recalled to Rome, 
tried, and banished to Ganl. 
Afterwards, through poverty 
and shame, he committed sui- 
cide. 

PofttllS, a province on the 
south side of the Euxine Sea, 
extending from the River Halyg 
on the west, to the country of 
Colchis on the east. In this 
district is the River Thermododn, 
beside whioh the Amaions art 
fabled to have dwelt. 

Pspltr. The tree thus named 
in Scripture is the white poplar, 
so called from the whiteness of 
its leaves, bark, and wood. The 
word occurs Gen. 30 : 37 ; and 
Hos. 4 : 3, only. 
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Possessed. The possession of 
devils, mentioned cften in the 
New Testament, has employed 
the pen of many eminent crit- 
ics. Some have regarded these 
eases as mere diseases ; but in 
tome passages, as Luke 4 : 33 — 
36, they are distinguished ex- 
pressly from diseases. Besides, 
. Christ speaks to the devil (or 
more properly demon), as dis- 
tinct from the person possessed; 
commands it, questions it, or 
forbids it to speak. The man- 
ner of evoking is often, as in 
the ease of the swine, Matt. 
8 : 31, wholly incompatible with 
the idea of mere distemper. 

Post. (1.) An upright tim- 
ber. (2.) A carrier of despatches 
or letters, who goes with haste. 
Jer. 51 : 31. Man's days are 
more swift. Job 9. 

Potsherd, a piece of broken 
earthen ware. Job 2 : 8. 
• Fetters' Field, see Acel'dama. 

Power^ a word variously used, 
to signify ability, liberty, juris- 
diction, prerogative, <ko. The 
expression, 1 Cor. 11 : 10, has 
caused much discussion. A 
probable interpretation is, that 
a woman's veil was regarded as 
an emblem of subjection to the 
othor sex. The word messenger, 
there translated angel, "may 
mean spies, who came into the 
christian assembly, and would 
maliciously report if their 
women departed from estab- 
lished customs. 

Praise, to commend. To 
praise God is to duly acknowl- 
edge hit great excellences. Ps. 
18 



138, Ac. Rev. 19 : 5. It is one 
of the noblest acts of worship ; 
and is the dictate of nature. To 
refuse it to God is to refuse to 
be duly affected by his amaz- 
ing and unspeakable goodness. 
No character is deemed so odious 
among men as the ungrateful, 
and yet none is so common as it 
respects God. To praise men, 
is «to declare their good actions 
or qualifications. Ps. 27 : 2. 

Pray, to entreat, or ask 
earnestly with submission ; to 
appeal to the judgment and de- 
cision of another ; to intercede 
in behalf of others, and to beg 
that some evil may be averted, 
or some favor or good obtained ; 
to make known our desires to 
God, by offering up our peti- 
tions for things lawful and 
necessary, with an humble con- 
fidence of obtaining them, 
through Christ's mediation 
alone, to the praise of God's 
mercy, truth and power. Matt. 
6 : 6. John 16 : 23, 24, 26. 
We are exhorted to pray for all 
men, 1 Tim. 1 : 2 ; and are en- 
couraged to this benevolent act, 
Jam. 5 : 16 ; but we must seek 
and expect the help of the Holy 
Spirit. Rom. 8 : 26. The 
pravers that we direct to God 
are the ordinary means by 
which we receive grace from 
him. 

To neglect prayer is a great 
sin against the majesty and 
mercy of God, attended with 
unspeakable loss to ourselves. 
The pious Jews used to pray 
three times a day, at morning 
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$oon and evening ; and less 
than this ought not to satisfy 
christians. 

The true nature of prayer may 
be best ascertained from a view 
of the manner in which it is 
jpoken of in Scripture. It is 
sailed inquiring of the Lord, Gen. 
25 : 22 ; supplication, Zech. 12 : 
10; entreaty, Ex. 8:8; wrestling 
with God, Rom. 15 : 30 ; lifting 
up the soul, Ps. 25 : 1 ; pouring 
out the heart, Ps. 62 : 8 ; looking 
up to God, Ps. 5 : 3 ; taking hold 
of God, Isa. 64 : 7 ; crying, 1 
Sam. 7:8; asking, John 15 : 
16 ; seeking and knocking, Matt. 
7 : 7, <fcc, Ac. How plainly 
may we see, from this method 
of speaking of prayer, the unac- 
ceptableness and inefficiency 
of cold, formal and heartless 
repetitions before God ! 

Preach, see Gospel. To 
preach is loudly to proclaim the 
will of God, as his appointed 
heralds. Eph. 3:8. To preach 
in a proper manner, requires no 
small attention, in order that no 
fault in the pronunciation, the 
gesture, the language, the order, 
or the matter, may tend to bring 
the truths of the gospel into 
contempt ; or, by feeding the 
carnal fancy of airy minds, di- 
vert them from the important 
subject. 

Predestinate, to predetermine. 
The word is used in reference 
to God's purpose to save a part 
of the human race from that 
corruption and condemnation 
which all have amply deserved. 



Rom. 8 : 29, 30. Eph. 1 : 5. 
The ancient Hebrews knew a» 
well as ourselves that God fore- 
knew what every person would 
be, do, or become. This is in- 
volved in the very notion of 
omniscience. God says to Jere- 
miah (1 : 5), "Before I formed 
thee I knew thee, and before 
thou earnest forth out of the 
womb I sanctified thee, and 
ordained thee to be a prophet." 
This is a most difficult subject, 
on which we are to think and 
speak with profound reverence; 
and, with minds confirmed in the 
belief of Jehovah's infinite jus- 
tice and mercy, govern ourselves 
by the plain injunctions of 
Scripture. 

Presbytery, a body of minis- 
ters met for ordaining a person, 
or other purposes. 1 Tim. 4 : 
14. 

Press, see Wine Press. 

Preto'rinni, the residence of 
the Roman governor at Jerusa- 
lem. Mark 15 : 16. Here he 
sat to administer justice. It is 
called the judgment hall. Acts 
23 : 35. What Paul calls the 
pretorium (in the Eng. trans. 
palace), Phil. 1 : 13, seems to 
mean the camp of the pretorian 
bands, to which he was probably 
carried by the soldier to whom 
he was chained. 

Prevent, to hinder, as the 
word is now used. But this is 
never its signification in the 
Bible. It there always means 
to precede, or go before ; this be- 
ing the use of the word at the 
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time our translation was made. 
Pa. 80 : 3. 2 Sam. 22 : 6. 1 
Thess. 4 : 15. 

Pricks, sharp points placed 
in the end of a long staff, and 
used formerly to drive oxen. 
Acts 9 : 6. They are now com- 
monly called goads. To « kick 
against the pricks " is a pro- 
verbial expression, applied to 
those who injure themselves by 
struggling against inevitable 
necessity. 

Pride, (1.) The elation of a 
mind filled with self-conceit, 
contempt of God, and disdain of 
men. (2.) What one is proud 
of, as power, wealth, church- 
Ordinances, and relation to God, 
Ac. (3.) The haughty looks and 
words, or wicked deeds, by 
which a man discovers the pride 
of his heart. Ps. 31 : 20. Hos. 
6: 5. 

Priesthood. (1.) The office 
of a priest. Numb. 16 : 10. 
tinder the Jewish law, the 
priest offered sacrifices, taught 
the people, and prayed for them. 
Aaron's was an "everlasting 
priesthood ;" it secured to him 
and his seed the office of priest 
for many generations. Ex. 
40 : 15. Numb. 25 : 13. But 
Christ's is an "unchangeable 
priesthood," as it never can 
pass from him to another. Heb. 
7 : 24. (2.) A class of persons 
who perform religious offices, 
according to the will of God. 
The saints are an " holy " and 
a " royal priesthood ; " a com- 
pany of spiritual priests, 
washed in Jesus' blood, sanc- 



tified by his word and Spirit, and 
enabled to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices of prayer and praise 
to God, through Jesus Christ. 
1 Pet. 2 : 5, 9. Rev. 1 : «. 
Before the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons, fathers, or elder 
brothers, acted as priests ; as 
Noah, Abraham, Job, Melohise- 
dek, Ac, and occasionally every 
man so acted for himself, as 
Abel, Cain, Ac. 

The High Priest was the head 
of the Jewish priesthood. His 
duty was to offer sacrifices, to 
oversee the house of God, regu- 
late the services of the other 
priests and the Levites, direct 
public worship, obtain special 
indications of the divine will, 
and once a year enter the Holy 
of Holies, with blood and in- 
cenge, as described Lev. 16. 
His dress, both for common and 
special occasions, is described 
Ex. 39, Ac. In the engraving 
he is seen as robed on the 
day of expiation, Lev. If. 
The office began in Aaron, and 
was continued in his family till 
near the time of the ruin of the 
Jewish polity by the Romans 5 
when, among other acts of cor- 
ruption, the office was sold for 
money. 

The high priest, once a year, 
made atonement for the sins of 
all the people ; but Christ is the 
true High Priest, who r by the 
sacrifice of himself, male atono- 
ment for the sins of the whole 
world, and now interoedes, at 
the right hand of God, for all 
who believe on his name 
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HeV.7: 17 ; 9 : 11 ; and 12 : 
14,25 



The Lord gave no inheritance 
to the priests as he did to the 
other tribes, because he intended 
they should be supported by 
their brethren. To them be- 
longed the skin or fleece of every 
animal sacrificed, which was no 
small revenue. Of peace offer- 
ings they kept also the shoulder 
and breast, Ley. 7 : 33 ; and of 
sin offerings the whole carcass, 
except the solid fat, which was 
ournt. Lev. 7 : 6, 10. They 
had also a tenth of everything, 
beside the first fruits. When 
any man killed an animal for 
his own use, he was required to 
give the priests the shoulder. 
Dent. 18 : 3. They also had 
houses, and forty-eight cities, 



with their precincts. Numb 

35 : 1—3. 

Prince, a chief; a gov- 
ernor ; a king's son. Christ 
is Prince of peace, being the 
purchaser and procurer of 
peace between God and men; 
between men and men ; and 
between Jews and Gentiles. 
Eph. 2 : 15. John 14 : 27. 
He is Prince of life. Acts 3 : 
— 15, because he is the Author 

I of temporal life, in whom we 
live, and move, and have 
our being. He is, also, 
"Prince of the kings of the 
earth," Rev. 1 : 5, as he rules 

J over all. Satan is the 
"prince of this world," be- 
cause he boasts of having all 
the kingdoms of the earth at 
his disposal, Matt. 4 : 9 ; 
* and because he has an 
usurped dominion in the 
world, and great power in the 
hearts of the children of diso- 
bedience, who yield a voluntary 
subjection to him Of all this 
power he shall soon be dispos- 
sessed. John 12 : 31. 

Profane, openly wicked, want- 
ing in religious reverence to 
sacred names or things, 1 Tim. 
1 : 9 ; unholy or impure. 1 
Tim. 6 : 20. Esau is called 
profane because he sold his birth- 
right, which was a holy thing ; 
not only because the priesthood 
was annexed to it, but also be- 
cause it was a privilege leading 
to Christ, and a type of his title 
to the heavenly inheritance. 
When the apostle censured 
" profane babblings," he meant 
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those heathen absurdities whioh 
were founded in superstition and 
ignorance, or possibly novel 
Ideas introduced into religion. 
1 Tim. 6 : 20. 

Promise, an assurance, by 
which a person engages to do, or 
forbear to do, something. God, 
in his word, promises blessings 
to his people. The fifth com- 
mandment, "Honor thy father 
and mother," is called the " com- 
mandment with promise" (Eph. 
6: 2), because God has added 
this declaration — that they who 
honor their parents shall have 
their days lengthened on the 
earth. Jesus Christ has prom- 
ised to be with his people to the 
end of the world. Matt. 28 : 
20. The Holy Ghost is called 
the " Holy Spirit of promise," 
Eph. 1 : 13, being promised to 
them that believe on Christ, and 
being the seal and pledge of 
their everlasting happiness. 
The fulfilment of promises may 
be delayed, but will come most 
^ assuredly. 

Prophecy. (1.) A declara- 
tion of future things. Neh. 6 : 
12. (2.) A declaration of 
hidden, obscure,' and important 
things. Prov. 30 : 1. (3.) The 
preaching of the gospel. 1 
Tim. 4 : 14. Rom. 12 : 6. 
(4.) The gift of explaining ob- 
scure passages of Scripture, or 
of foretelling things to come. 1 
Cor. 12 : 10 ; and 13 : 8. 

The numerous prophecies of 
Scripture which have been pre- 
cisely fulfilled, are a complete 
proof that the Bible is the word 
18* 



of God. The occurrence of an 
event long after it was predicted, 
demonstrates that a higher 
power has been pleased to make 
known its designs. 

Prophet, one who foretells 
what is to come ; a person in- 
spired, and appointed by God to 
reveal his will, to warn of ap- 
proaching judgments, to explain 
obscure passages of Scripture, 
or to make known the truths of 
the Bible, and urge men to 
obedience. 1 Cor. 14 : 26. 
Jesus Christ is " that Prophet," 
who, having taught the will of 
God on earth, with an infinite 
superiority to all the rest in 
force of authority, extent of 
knowledge, and eflicacy of in- 
struction, and being now exalted 
to the right hand of power in 
heaven, still teaches by his word 
and Spirit. Such as refuse his 
teachings incur certain reproba- 
tion. Acts 3 : 22. Heb. 12 : 25 

About the time of Samuel, 
schools of the prophets were formed, 
wherein young men were piously 
educated, to prepare them for 
receiving the gift of prophecy 
Such schools we find at Bethel, 
Gilgal, Najoth, Jericho, and 
Jerusalem ; but it does not ap- 
pear that all these young men 
were afterwards inspired. They 
were inspected by Samuel, Eli 
jah, Elisha, Ac 1 Sam. 10, 
11, 19. 2 Kings 2. Wheth- 
er the most of the noted 
prophets were anointed at their 
entrance on their office, we 
know not. It is certain that 
they generally lived in a *erf 
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low aid temperate manner. The 
presents giren them were such 
as oil, bread, fruits, honey. 2 
Kings 4 : 42. 1 Sam. 9 : 7, 8 ; 
10 : 1. John Baptist was "more 
than a prophet," as he pointed 
out Jesus Christ as already in- 
carnate. Matt. 11 : 9. Paul, 
Peter, and John, may be called 
prophets, as there is in their 
writings a variety of predic- 
tions. 2 Thess. 1 : 7—10 ; 2 : 
3—11. 1 Tim. 4 : 1—3. 2 Pet. 
3 : 10, Ac. Almost the entire 
book of Revelation is a proph- 
ecy. 

The following is a catalogue 
of the prophets. The order of 
succession is, in some instances, 
uncertain, and some ohronolo- 
gists give different dates. Some 
of the prophets lived under suc- 
cessive kings, but the space 
allows the mention of only one. 

Tears. 

Samuel prophesied 81 

David " 48 

Elijah " under JAab, ... 14 

Eliaha " " Jehoram, . 58 

Jonah " " Jehu, 

Joel " " Vzziah, 

Amos " " Jeroboam JI. 26 

Hosea " " " 62 

Isaiah " " Jhaz, ... 62 

Hlcah " " "\ . . 40 

Nahum " " Hezekiah. 

Zephanlah " " JosUth, 

Habakkuk " " " 

Jeremiah " " " 41 

Obadiah " In the captivity. 

Eiekiel « « F v 21 

Daniel " " 69 

Haggal " after the captivity. 

Zechariah " " 2 

Kalachl " « s 

Propitiation, an atonement 
for guilt • that which propiti- 
ates. It has been denned as 
"the averting the punishment 
due to any one by undergoing 
the penalty in the room of the 
guilty." Christ is "the pre 



pitiation for our sins,"— that 
is, the sins of his people ; be- 
cause his complete righteous- 
ness and atonement satisfies the 
Father for all their transgres- 
sions, and secures the cancelling 
of the demands of justice. 
Rom. 3 : 25, and 8 : 32—39. 1 
John 2 : 2. 

Pros'elyte, literally a Strang*, 
means, in Scripture, one that 
turned from heathenism to the 
Jewish religion. Acts 2 : 10. 
Some were proselytes of the gate, 
who, though they renounced 
idolatry, observed what the rab- 
bins call the seven precepts of 
Noah ;* and attended the Jew- 
ish instructions ; yet were not 
circumcised, nor allowed to par- 
take of the passover. To these 
the Jews allowed hopes of eter- 
nal life, and permitted them to 
dwell in Canaan. Of this kind 
of proselytes we may suppose 
Naaman, Cornelius, the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, and Solomon's 
153,600 servants to have been. 
Others were proselytes of righteous- 
ness, or of the covenant ; being* 
obliged to fulfil the whole law 
of Moses. At their admission, 
the motives influencing them 
to change their religion were 
examined, and they were in- 
structed in the principles of 
Judaism. Next, if males, they 
were circumcised ; after which, 



♦There were seven laws, which, 
they maintained, were given by Jeho- 
vah to the sons of Noah ; viz., 1. To 
avoid Idolatry. 2. To worship God. 
3. To abhor incest. 4. To commit no 
murder. 5. Not to steal. 6. To pun- 
ish murder with death. 7. Not to eat 
blood or things strangled. 
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{toy presented their oblation to 
the Lord. Whether they were 
also dipped In water is much 
disputed, and seems not prob- 
able. No mention is made of 
suoh a rite in Scripture, which 
would leave it without author- 
ity if practised. Nor is it men- 
tioned in Josephus, Philo, the 
Apocrypha, the New Testament, 
or by any writer for several 
hundred years after Christ. No 
boys under twelve years of age, 
or girls under thirteen, were 
admitted without the consent 
of their parents ; or, if these 
refused, without the consent of 
the judges of the place. Dur- 
ing the time of Christ, the Jews, 
and especially the Pharisees, 
greatly exerted themselves to 
make proselytes. Compare Mat. 
23 : 15, with Acts 13 : 43. 

Proverbs, the name of a book 
in the Scriptures, containing the 
inspired precepts of Solomon. 
1 Kings 4 : 32. The whole in 
the original seems to be poetry. 
Though written by Solomon, 
• they seem to have been col- 
lected and arranged by others. 
Let the reader turn to ch. 25 : 
1, and 30 : 1. The Proverbs 
are frequently quoted by the 
Apostles ; indeed, more bo than 
any other part of the Old Tes- 
tament ; showing that the book 
constitutes a great treasure of 
revealed morality. 

Providence, a care for the 
future. The word is principally 
used in reference to that super- 
intendence which our heavenly 
Father exeroises over his crea- 



tures, supporting them in their 
being, and governing them in 
all their actions. This govern- 
ment, though exact and minute, 
infringes not our perfect liberty 
of choice, and complete respon- 
sibility for our actions. 

Psalm, a holy song. The 
Psalms are particularly sweet to 
a christian, because they con- 
tain so much of the experience 
of a religious man. Most of 
them were composed by David. 
The 90th was composed by Mo- 
ses ; perhaps the 80th by He- 
man. Those under the name of 
Asaph were probably directed 
to him as leader of the temple 
choir. Some psalms are doc- 
trinal, as Ps. 1 ; some historical, 
as Ps. 77, 105, 106 ; some pro- 
phetic, as Ps. 110 ; some peni- 
tential, as Ps. 51 ; some consist 
of prayer and complaints, as 
Ps. 6, 38, Ac. ; others consist 
of praise and thanksgiving, as 
Ps. 30, 46, 145, 150, Ac. In 
some, most or all of these sub- 
jects are connected, as Ps. 89. 

The Jews divided the entire 
collection into five books, at the 
end of four of which are the 
words " Amen, amen," and of 
the fifth "Hallelujah." The 
first division ends at the 40th 
psalm, the second at the 7 2d, 
the third at the 88th, the fourth 
at the 105th, and the fifth at the 
150th. The words at the con- 
clusion are thought to have 
been put there by Ezra. The 
book itself forms an inestimable 
treasure, and is the glory of the 
Old Testament. It oontains the 
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grandest conceptions of God, 
the most remarkable prophecies, 
and the most perfect models of 
resignation, faith, and trust in 
God. Lather says "All sorts 
of divine doctrines and precepts 
are contained in it." 

Whether the titles of the 
Psalms are of divine authority, 
is not agreed. The Hebrew 
words therein mentioned are 
by some considered as names of 
instruments of music, or first 
words of some songs ; or to de- 
note the subject matter of the 
psalm. It is thought MaschU 
means a poem, or set composi- 
tion ; and signifies that the 
psalm is designed for instruc- 
tion, Ps. 32 ; that Mchtam de- 
notes the precious or golden 
nature of the psalm ; and per- 
haps all the psalms so marked 
relate to Jesus Christ, as Gus- 
setius observes. Neginoth, or 
Neginath, signifies stringed in- 
struments, Ps. 4, 61. Nehiloth, 
wind instruments ; Ps. 5 ; Git- 
tith, a kind of instrument in- 
vented at Gath, Ps. 8 ; Alamoth, 
the treble, or a song to be sung 
by virgins, Ps. 46. SMggaion, 
or Shigumoth, may denote that 
the psalm is to be sung with 
diversified tunes, or embraces 
various subjeots. Ps. 7. Hab. 
8. The Greek word, signifying 
a stringed instrument, is psal- 
ter ion. Hence, by a metaphor, 
the book of Psalms is sometimes 
called the Psalter. 

Psal'tery, a musical instru- 
ment, first mentioned in the 
Psalms of David. It seems to 



] have been shaped much like the 
present harp ; or the Greek let- 
ter delta inverted, thus, v- The 
body was of wood, hollow ; and 
Jo8ephus says it had twelve 
strings. The chords were at 
first of flax, but subsequently 
were manufactured from the 
entrails of sheep. Harp-strings 
of the latter kind are mentioned 
by Homer as a recent invention. 

The modern psaltery is a fiat 
instrument, of a triangular form, 
strung from side to side with 
iron or brass wire, and played 
on with a kind of bow. 

PtofeflUls, a seaport in Gali- 
lee of Judea, now called Acrt. 
Acts 21 : 7. See Accho. 

Plbliemn, a collector of taxes. 
The Romans farmed out thejr 
revenue to men who paid intv 
the treasury of the state a cer- 
tain sum, and took the risk of 
collecting. Contracts were gen- 
erally taken by principal men, 
who let out small districts to 
collectors for specified sums. 
Cicero says that among the pub- 
licans were the flower of the* 
Roman knights, the ornament 
of the city, the strength of the 
commonwealth. But the infe- 
rior publicans were looked upon 
as no better than pickpockets. 
Printing not being known, and 
the laws little understood, these 
inferior agents generally com- 
mitted gross impositions and 
extortions. They were there- 
fore greatly hated by the Jews, 
whose pride was mortified by 
having to pay tribute at all. 
Matthew, Zaochens, and pre©- 
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ably other publicans, oeoame 
disciples of Christ. Like 15 : 
2. Matt. 21 : 31. Zaooheus 
was of the noble publicans, and 
a man of the highest considera- 
tion. Luke 19 : 2. 

PlL (1.) A king of Assyria, 
hired by the king of Israel to 
assist him. 2 Kings 15 : 19. 
Hos. 5 : 13. (2.) A district in 
Africa, thought by Bochart to 
be an island in the Nile not far 
from Syene. Isa. 66 : 19. 

Pulse, the seed of leguminous 
plants, as peas, retches, beans, 
«fco. Ler. 23: 14. 2 Sam. 17: 28. 

Punishment, suffering for sin. 
Taken exactly, it means the in- 
fliction of deserved -evil. When 
used in reference to our Sa- 
viour, it means sufferings in- 
stead of the penalty which sin- 
ners would have endured, but 
for his standing in their place. 
See Isa. 53 : 4—11. 1 Pet. 2 : 
14. Rev. 5 : 9, Ac. 

The Civil Punishments of the 
Jews were, (1.) Retaliation ; 
j[2.) Pines ; (3.) Scourging ; 
(4.) Imprisonment, which was 
sometimes accompanied by con- 
finement to painful postures ; 
(5.) Death. Tyrants sometimes 
invented cruel punishments, 
such as putting out the eyes, 
Jud. 16 : 21 ; cutting off mem- 
bers of the body, Jud. 1 : 5 — 7. 

Pu'riin is the plural of Pub, 
and means lots. It is the name 
of a solemn feast among the 
Jews, in commemoration of Ha- 
inan's overthrow. It derives 



its name from the circumstance 
that Haman cast lots to ascer- 
tain the best day for destroying 
the Jews. Esth. 3 : 7, and 9 : 
26. 

Purple, a color much worn by 
kings and emperors. Mark 15 : 
17. It is the famous Tyrian 
dye, so costly, and so celebrated 
in antiquity. It is called, in 1 
Maooab. 4 : 23, " purple of the 
sea." It was made from the 
blood of a shell-fish ; plenty of 
which were found in the sea, on 
the north-west of Canaan, and 
are now found about the Carib- 
bee Islands, and other parts of 
America, and on the west of 
England. 

Pnte'oll, a city of Campania, 
in Italy ; so called from its hot 
waters, or the multitude of its 
wells. Its ancient name was 
Delus Mnor. It stood upon the 
bay, about eight miles north- 
west from Naples, and was 
much frequented on account 
of its mineral waters. Prom 
hence a considerable trade was 
carried on with Alexandria, in 
Egypt. Paul halted here seven 
days, as he went prisoner to 
Rome. Acts 28 : 13. We find 
several of its bishops in the 
primitive councils of the Chris- 
tian church. The present name 
of the place is Pozznoli, 

Py'gurg, a species of gazelle 
or antelope, about the sice of 
our deer. It is probably the 
aadace of the ancients. The 
word occurs Deut. 14 : 5, only. 
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Quail, a gallinaceous bird, 
somewhat less in size than the 
turtle-dove. Quails are ex- 
tremely numerous in warm coun- 
tries. Ex. 16 : 13. Numb. 11 : 
31, 32. The accounts of travel- 
lers, respecting the immense 
flocks of this bird, render the 
account in Scripture perfectly 
eredible. In Numb. 11 : 31, it 
says, " they fell two cubits high 
upon the face of the earth." 
The word high is not in the 
original. It means they lighted 
So thick as to be only two cubits 
apart ; or came down within two 
cubits of the surface of the 
ground. The oriental quail is 
about the size of a turtle-dove, 
and is migratory. Travellers in 
the East state that they come in 
such numbers as often to put 
vessels in danger of oversetting. 
Their appearance in so great 
numbers for the supply of the 
journeying Hebrews was a great 
miracle, for the region they 
were in is not in the line of this 
bird's migrations, which is over 
Malta, Crete, Constantinople, 
Ac. 



QttteiuUm, a file, consisting 
of four soldiers. Peter was 
placed under the care of four 
quaternions, in order, probably, 
that each might guard him three 
hours at a time. See Watch. 

Queen often means in Scrip- 
ture a king's mother. A refer- 
ence to this fact will remove 
several apparent discrepancies 
in the Old Testament. The word 
has still the same meaning 
among Orientals. 

Queen of Hearen, a name 

given by the Hebrew idolaters 
to Ashtoreth, or the moon. Jer. 
7 : 17 ; 44 : 16—18. 

Qnlek. The living flesh, the 
sensible part of the body. Those 
persons who shall be alive at 
the resurrection are called the 
quick y in distinction from those 
who will arise from the dead. 
Acts 10 : 42. To give spiritual 
life to sinners is called quicken- 
ing them. Eph. 2 : 1 — 6. 

Quit, to acquit. Josh. 2 : 20t 
1 Sam. 4:9. Christians, in 
their great conflict with sin and 
temptation, are to " quit them- 
selves as men." 1 Cor. 16 : 13. 



R. 



* Rabba, the city mentioned by 
Joshua (ch. 15 : 16), was in the 
tribe of Judah. 

RaVftath, the capital of the 
Ammonites, was situated in the 
mountains of Gilead, beyond Jor- 



dan. It was a famous city, even 
in the time of Moses. Deut. 3 : 
11. Here Uriah lost his life, by 
a secret order from David. 2 
Sam. 11, 12 It was destroyed, 
according to prophecy, Bzek* 
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25 : 5 ; AmoB 1 : 14, ft few years 
after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. It was by Ptolemy called 
Philadelphia, and is so named 
on our maps of Palestine. Its 
present name is Amman. 

Rabbi, a name of dignity 
among the Jews, signifying doc- 
tor or master. It was bestowed 
on any learned man, but es- 
pecially on very eminent teach- 
ers of their law. The rabbi was 
rUer of the synagogue, decided 
all religious disputes, and re- 
ceived the utmost homage. Our 
Saviour exhorts the disciples not 
to use such distinctions and 
titles, but to look to him as 
their only lawgiver and Teach- 
er, whom they were to follow in 
all matters of faith and wor- 
ship. Matt. 23 : 7, 8. 

RabbOKl, a derivative from 
rabbi. It was a greater title 
than rabbi, and was never for- 
mally conferred, except on a 
few extraordinary doctors of the 
school of Hillel. John 20 : 16. 

Rftea, a Syriao word, meaning 
•a sUly fellow. A term used by 
the Jews to express the utmost 
contempt. Matt. 6 : 22. The 
awful prohibition, given in the 
verse just quoted, does not for- 
bid just expressions of indigna- 
tion. James (2 : 20) uses the 
word ; and language of similar 
import is used by Christ, — " 
generation of vipers," Matt. 3 : 
7, and 12 : 34 ; and by the 
Apostles, Acts 13 : 10 ; Phil. 3 : 
2, Ac. 

Race, a rapid course, gener- 
ally implying contest. The nu- 



merous allusions to Grecian foqt 
races, contained in Paul's Epis- 
tles, require some knowledge of 
the laws of those games. The 
apostle says, 1 Cor. 9 : 24, 
"Know ye not that they who 
run in a race, run all, but one 
[only] reoeiveth the prize 1 So 
run that ye may obtain." An£ 
" every one who striveth is tem- 
perate," Ac. Also, 2 Tim. 2 : 
5, " If a man strive for master- 
ies, yet is he not crowned exoejp 
he strive lawfully." See also 
Heb. 12: 1. Gal. 5 : 7, Ac 
Plutarch and Cicero describe 
most extravagant honors and 
emoluments given to victors, 
especially at the Olympic games. 
Homer declares that men could 
gain no higher honors than 
those won by strength and fleet- 
ness ! Those persons who de- 
signed to contend in these 
games were obliged to repair to 
the public gymnasium ten 
months before the solemnity, 
where they prepared themselves 
by continual exercises. No man 
who had omitted to present him- 
self in this manner was allowed 
to contend for any of the prizes; 
nor were the accustomed re- 
wards of victory given to suofr 
persons, if, by any means, they 
introduced tnemselves, and over- 
came their antagonists. 

Railing, insolent, reproachful 
language. Christians are strict- 
ly forbidden it. 1 Cor. 5 : 11. 
When we are thns reviled, we 
must return blessing. 1 Pel 
3:9. 

Raiment was at first made of 
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the gkim of beasts, Gen. S : 21 ; 
bat the art of spinning and 
wearing was soon invented, Ex. 
28 : 42, and even embroidering, 
Ex. 85 : 35, which became com- 
mon in the days of the judges, 
The common garment, in the 
days of Christ, was a sort of 
shirt or tunic, reaching to the 
ankles, generally with sleeves, 
but sometimes haying only arm- 
holes. A girdle confined it at 
the waist. Oyer this various 
garments were worn, according 
to the quality of the person. 
The dress of females among the 
Jews always concealed their 
faces when they walked in pub- 
lic, and such is still the custom 
in the East. The cut, under the 
head Vail, illustrates the pres- 
ent Hindu dress. I have seen 
Jewesses in the streets of Ban- 
goon and Ava, wearing the 
same costume. All classes wore 
something in the form of a large 
shawl, called a "cloak," or 
< c upper garment." Matt. 21 : 
8. Some affected the posses- 
sion of a great number of these 
garments. James 5 : 2. Per- 
sons oould carry various articles 
in the folds of their shawl, Luke 
6 : 38 ; and at night, in that 
olimate, they rarely needed any 
other bed-clothes. See Ex. 22 : 
26, 27. Around this outer gar- 
ment the ancient Jews were 
aooustomed to have a border or 
fringe, sometimes marked with 
texts of Scripture. The Phari- 
sees, through ostentation, made 
theirs remarkably large. Matt. 
23 : 6. When engaged in la- 



borious work, this outer gar 
ment was laid aside, as by our 
Saviour, when he washed his 
disoipleB' feet, John 13 : 4 ; and 
Peter, when he fished, John 21 : 
7. When thus retaining nothing 
but thin under garments, they 
were said to be " naked." John 
21 : 7. This explains, also, 
Matt. 24 : 18. These upper gar- 
ments would of course fit per- 
sons of any size equally well. 
To give raiment was therefor* 
common ; and especially when 
opulent or eminent men gave 
rich entertainments. In such 
oases, not to aooept and put on 
the proffered robe, was a great 
affront. Matt. 22: 12. See 
Vail, Sandals, Ac. 

Rtln was plentiful in Israel 
twice a year. " The early and 
the latter rain" ooourred, the 
former in September, the latter 
in March. After these, the 
weather becomes settled, and 
about May the grain is gathered. 
In Egypt it scarcely ever rains; 
the overflow of the Kile, and 
copious dews, answering the 
purpose. In tropical climates 
the winter is the rainy sea»on» 
Violent winds often attend these 
rains, and overthrow insecure 
houses. Hence our Saviour's 
parable. Matt 7 : 25. 

Rainbow, a splendid arch, 
consisting of all the eolort 
formed by the refraction and 
reflection of the rays of light 
by rain or vapor. It always 
appears opposite the sun, and 
never when he is higher than 
forty-two degrees aboye the 
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horiseo. Many critics hare sup- 
posed that previous to the flood 
this beautiful bow had not ap- 
peared. If not, the confirma- 
tion to Noah's faith most have 
been exceedingly effectual. Its 
appearance, though now com- 
mon, continues to be a gracious 
token that the earth shall not 
again be covered with waters. 
Oen. 9 : 8—17. 

RtJttM) dried grapes. They 
are much nsed for food in many 
countries, and are considered 
r»ry wholesome. 

Em, a male sheep. Bee 
tamp. Battering ram* were used, 
before the invention of eaanon, 
to destroy the fortifications of 
cities. This machine was a huge 
log of timber, with an iron head 
at one end, suspended by the 
middle to elevated poles, and 
driven violently against the 
wall, by great numbers of men, 
until a breach was effected. A 
shelter was erected to defend 
these men from archers on the 
walls. Esek. 4 : 2, and 21 : 22. 

KftJBAfl> a eity of Benjamin, 
which stood eight miles north- 
ward from Jerusalem, Josh. 
18 : 25, and, being on a hill, 
was visible from thence. Near 
to it Deborah dwelt. Jud. 4 : 
6. Elkanah and Samuel re- 
sided in it, 1 Sam. 1 : 1, 19 ; 7: 
11; 8:4; 25 : 1 ; and at Na- 
jotk, or the meadows of Raman, 
was a college of young prophets. 
1 Sam. 19. A small village now 
occupies the spot, called Erram. 

There was another Raman on 
she west border of Naphtali, 
19 



Josh. 19 t 86 ; also a Ramath of 
Ramoth, whioh we suppose the 
same as Baalath~beer, in the lot 
of Simeon, Josh. 19 : 8; 1 Sam. 
30 : 27 (see Gilmad), and also a 
Ramoth, Remeth, or Jarmuth, 
in the lot of Issaohar. Josh* 
19 : 21. , 

Raei-SkJta, dyed red, were 
used in the construction of the 
tabernacle. Dr. Clarke has 
proved from Homer, Pliny, and 
modern travellers, that there 
are rams whose natural color is 
red. From this faet the fable 
of the golden fleece may have 
had its origin. 

Balaam, the price paid for 
the pardon of an offence, or the 
redemption of a slave or captive. 
Prov. 6 : 35. Rx. 21 : 30. To 
prevent the plague and make 
ceremonial atonement for their 
souls, all male Hebrews of adult 
age paid half a shekel yearly, as 
a ransom. Ex. 30 : 12. The obe- 
dience and death of Christ are 
the proper raiuom and price of 
our deliverance from sin and 
misery. Matt. 20 : 28. Job 33 : 
24. 

Ravel, a bird about the site 
of a pullet. Its oolor is black, 
and its voice harsh and doleful. 
It delights in solitude, and lives 
on carrion, Ac It is not the 
same as the crow. It is larger, 
more sagacious, and lives in 
pairs, not in flocks. 

The raven which Noah sent 
forth did not return, probably, 
because it found rest and food 
on the floating oaroasses. It 
has by all nations been oonsicU 
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•red * disgusting wri hateful 
Mid ; but especially so to the 
Jews, whose laws pronounced 
It unclean. How striking, there- 
fore, is the argument of God's 
paternal regard to all his crea- 
tures, derived from his care of 
this bird 1 Job 38: 41. He not 
only feeds the ravens, but, if 
killed, he cares for their un- 
iedged young. "He giveth 
food to the young rarens which 
cry." Ps.l47:9. If the Lord 
takes care of ravens, how oon- 
ldently may his people trust 
him! Luke 12: 24. 
See Shavs. 
I, the power by which 
we discover and apprehend 
truth. True religion is alto- 
gether a reasonable service, 
Rom. 12 : 1 ; but, though reason 
can see its reasonableness and 
excellence, when revealed, it 
could not, by the mere light of 
nature, discover fully the char- 
acter and pleasure of God. The 
province of reason in religion 
is, to examine the evidences of 
the authenticity of Scripture, 
and, this being ascertained, it 
is to be employed in understand- 
ing the whole will of God, as 
there revealed. 

RfehabttoS, a tribe of Mid- 
ianites, who lived in tents, and 
roamed the country for pasture, 
as the Arabs and Tartars now 
do. Their origin and manner 
of life are described 2 Kings 10 : 
15—23 ; Jer. 35 : 5—7. It is 
thought that some tribes now 
dwelling on the north-east of 



Medina are descendants of ike 
ancient Beohabites. 

BttOUfltattoft, a restoring to 
favor, or reunion between those 
who had been at variance. See 
Atohsksmt and Expiation. 

BMtoM, to buy back what 
was sold, pledged or forfeited. 
Luke 1 : 68. The word is de- 
rived from a Latin word signify* 
ing to buy again. In the Greek 
Testament several words are 
used in relation to the saints' 
deliverance from hell, which 
signify obtaining something by 
paying a price. 1 Cor. 6 : 20. 
Gal. 3:13. 1 Pet. 1 : 18. 

Bedeeaer, one who ransoms 
by paying the price. Jesos 
Christ redeemed us by suffering 
in our stead the penalty of the 
divine law. 1 Pet. 1 : 19. 
led Sea. See Sea. 
Reed. (1.) A tall, hollow, 
jointed plant, growing in fenny 
places, much used in hot coun- 
tries, where the plant abounds, 
for buildings, carriages, Ac, Ac. 
In this country it is employed for 
fishing-rods, weavers* reeds, Ac. 
It was anciently used for writing, 
and answered to the word "pen." 
3 John 13 . The use of qu3U for 
writing cannot be traced farther 
back than to Isidorus, who died 
in A. D. 636. (2.) An instra-* 
ment of music like a flute. 
When our Lord said, Matt. 12: 
20, "a bruised reed he would 
not break," it is not certain 
whether he alluded to the plant 
or the instrument ; but in refer- 
ence to either, the allusion if 
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aighlyinsiruetive. (3.) A 
ore of nine feet. 

Reftge, a place of safety, to 
which a person may fly in ease 
of danger. The Lord com- 
manded Moses to appoint six 
cities of refnge for those who 
slew any one unintentionally. 
Josh 20 : 7—9. The roads to 
these were required to be fifty- 
eight feet wide, and kept in 
perfect repair, with bridges oyer 
the streams, and guide-boards, 
marked Refuge, pointing the way 
at erery corner. This arrange- 
ment strikingly typified the 
Lord Jesus. God is called the 
Refuge of his people, Dent. 33 : 
27, as he defends them against 
til the assaults of their enemies. 
Jesus Christ is the only refuge 
for sinners. 

In these six cities the refugee 
was to be lodged and fed gratis. 
All the other forty-eight cities 
of the priesthood were cities of 
refuge also, but had the right to 
refuse to receive refugees, and 
to receive pay for the subsistence 
of such as were received. 

A refuge of lies means a false 
hope. Isa. 28 : 17. 

Regeneration, the new birth, 
or a spiritual change from a car- 
nal to a christian life. This 
renovation of the soul, with all 
its affections, is effected by the 
8pirit and grace of God, and is 
called the new birth. It consists 
in the infusion of spiritual life 
Into the soul, by which it is 
enabled to perform spiritual 
actions, and to live unto God. 
Ttt. 8 : 6. 



h differ* front convertum, be- 
cause regeneration is a power 
conferred, and conversion is the 
exercise of that power. Re- 
generation is the principle given 
to turn unto the Lord ; conver- 
sion is our actual turning unto 
him ; regeneration is the life 
itself, conversion its motion. 

It differs from justification. Jns 
tifioation acquits a man from the 
charge of guilt ; regeneration 
imparts a new nature. Justi- 
fication is effected by the obe- 
dience, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ ; but regenera- 
tion is the work of the Holy 
Ghost. 

It differs from adoption. Adop- 
tion entitles to heaven, and re- 
generation is that which con- 
stitutes our meetness for its 
enjoyment. 

The word is also used for that 
new life which is expected at 
the general resurrection and 
restitution of all things. Matt. 
19 : 28. 

RehoWan, son of Solomon 
by an Ammonitess, ascended the 
throne b. o. 970, being then for- 
ty-one years old; and reigned 
seventeen years. By following 
the absurd counsel of his young 
companions, he caused the re- 
volt of the ten tribes, an event 
productive of infinite mischief, 
and which spread its influence 
over the whole subsequent his- 
tory of the Hebrews, leading at 
last to their political ruin. 

Rehototh, literally room or 
place. (1.) A city of Edom. 
(2.) A well digged by Isaac 
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eastward of Gerar, so called be- 
cause there the Lord made room 
for him to dwell. Gen. 26 : 22. 

Reign, to role as supreme, 
God, who is the 'absolute Mon- 
arch of the world, reigns in the 
proper sense of the word, as he 
disposes of all things, in heaven 
and on earth. 

Sin is said to reign, when its 
motions and influences are read- 
ily obeyed, and it exercises an 
absolute, uncontrolled power in 
the soul. Rom. 6 : 12. 

Grace is said to reign, when 
we are governed by the impulses 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Reins, the loins or kidneys, 
The word is used in Scripture, 
like the word heart, to signify 
the dispositions and affections 
of the mind. Ps. 7 : 9. Jer. 12: 
2. 

Religion, the inward and 
spiritual knowledge and belief 
of divine truth. It is manifest- 
ed in a proper acknowledgment 
of God, and obedience to him ; 
and in showing proper regard to 
men, aocording to their various 
conditions, stations and rela- 
tions to us. The word is used 
also to denote any system of 
faith and worship in distinction 
from others. 

Remphan, an Egyptian idol. 
The learned are very little 
agreed who this god was. Some 
are very peremptory, and others 
quite despair of ascertaining. 
The Israelites worshipped this 
false god, calling him Chiun. 
Amos 5 : 26. Probably it was 
Saturn. Aots7:«. 



grief for tin, a 
change of mind by which we 
wish any of our oonduot undone. 
Evangelical repentance is that 
saving grace wrought in the 
heart of a sinner by the Holy 
Ghost, by which the sinner turns 
from a course of disobedience, 
and sincerely endeavors to live 
unblamably before God, in 
the expectation of forgiveness 
through the merits of Christ. 
Matt. 3 : 2, Ac. The repentance 
which Esau sought with tears 
was not Mb own regret, which 
of course he could and did ex- 
ercise, but a change of purpose 
in his father. That is, though 
with tears he sought to induce 
his father to repent and re- 
store to him the birthright, it 
could not be done. When it is 
said, Rom. 11 : 29, " The gifts 
and calling of God are without 
repentance," it means that his 
purposes of love to his people 
are unalterable. Thus it is said, 
1 Sam. 15 : 29, " God is not a 
man, that he should repent ;" 
that is, does not change his pur- 
poses. 

Repetitions. The vain repe- 
titions blamed by our Saviour, 
Matt. 6 : 7, were lifeless forms 
of prayer frequently repeated. 
It is to be feared many of our 
prayers are little better. The 
papists openly make a merit of 
frequently repeating in a given 
time the same prayer. 

Reph'sim, a valley near Je- 
rusalem, fruitful in wheat. Isa. 
17 : 5. It seems to have de- 
rived its name from the fiawtv 
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tl at anoi 3ntly inhabited it. Here 
the host of the Philistines en- 
camped frequently. 1 Chr. 11 : 
15. 

Rephldim, a place east of 
the Bed Sea, where the Hebrews 
tempted God, and quarrelled 
with Moses for want of water. 
It was therefore oalled Meribak, 
contention ; and Massah, temp- 
tation. Ex. 17 : 7, 8. 

Reprobate, rejected ; given 
up to sin ; lost to virtue ; fatal- 
ly erroneous in sentiment. A 
reprobate mind is one whose con- 
science is callous. Men are rep- 
vbate to every good work, when 
utterly averse to doing or per- 
mitting others to do good. Tit. 
1:16. 

Reproof, blame charged upon 
a person to his face ; or admo- 
nition upon account of some 
fault. Reproof requires the 
utmost care and prudenoe in the 
person by whom it is adminis- 
tered, or it may exasperate, and 
make the offender sin the more. 
Unless circumstances imperative- 
ly require it, let it never be done 
publicly, but always in secret. 
Make it evident that the good of 
the transgressor is the sole mo- 
tive of your censure ; that it is 
a painful task, to which you are 
urged by a sense of duty, and 
prompted by the most tender so- 
licitude for his happiness. Let 
not an air of self-importance, 
an angry countenance, or a 
wrathful tone of expression, 
discover itself in your rebukes. 
You must feel, and you are al- 
' lowed to feel ; but it is to be 
19* 



the feeling of Christianity; 
that is, pity, kfcdness, and the 
most sincere affection for the of- 
fender himself. Not his person, 
but his *m,*and his sin alone, is 
to be the object of your indig- 
nation ; and every admonition 
should be accompanied with fer- 
vent prayer to God for his bless- 
ing on your efforts to do good. 
" As an ear-ring of gold, and an 
ornament of fine gold, so is a 
wise reprover upon an obedient 
ear." It is most mournful that 
this great duty is so little re- 
garded. We are bound to per- 
form it as we are to pay our 
honest debts ; and in the dis- 
charge of it would gain; as well 
as impart, inestimable blessings. 
2 Tim. 4 : 2. 

Berewtrd, the rear-guard. 
Josh. 6 : 13. God promises to 
be the rereward of his people, 
defending them as they press on 
their march, from unseen ene- 
mies behind. Isa. 52 : 12. 

Rest* (1.) A ceasing from 
bodily labor. (2.) The quiet- 
ness of sleep or death. (3.) 
That peace with God and in 
their own consciences, which 
believers enjoy in this world, 
Matt. 11 : 29, arising from a 
cheerful confidence in the prom- 
ises and providence of God. Ps. 
116 : 7. (4.) A quiet and se- 
cure habitation, such as was 
promised to the Israelites in the 
land of Canaan, which was also 
a type of that eternal rest in 
the heavenly Canaan, where the 
saints shall enjoy a neverend- 
ing blessedness in the presence 
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of 3od, at the termination of 
all the toils and troubles of this 
life. Heb.4:9. 

Btttftltta. (1.) The restor- 
ing of anything to its former 
state. Acts 8 : 21. (2.) The 
returning of a thing unjustly 
gotten, or making amends for an 
injury. This is very particular- 
ly enjoined in the law of Moses. 
Ex. 21. Lot. 24. Dent. 19. It 
was done at the reformation un- 
der Nehemiah. Neh. 5 : 10, 11 ; 
and by Zaocheus, who, following 
the Roman law, agreed to re- 
store fourfold. Luke 19 : 8. 

stasimetton, the act of ris- 
ing from the dead, or returning 
to life. It commonly means the 
general resurrection at the last 
day, or the end of the world; 
Job 19 : 26—27 ; John 6 : 28, 
29 ; when we must stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, and 
be admitted to eternal happi- 
ness, or doomed to endless mis- 
ery. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection was unknown to the 
wisest heathens, and is peculiar 
to the Bible. They had some 
glimmerings of the soul's im- 
mortality, but no knowledge of 
the reviving of the body. The 
resurrection of Christ is a clear 
proof that our debt has been 
paid, and that divine justioe has 
received full satisfaction. On 
this doctrine of Christ's power 
over death, which was most sol- 
emnly published to the world, is 
built our faith in his promises,, 
and our hope of life and glory. 
Bom. 4 : 25. A grain of corn, 
sown ia the earth, is the image 



made use of by our Saviour and 
the apostle Paul to represent the 
resurrection. John 12 : 24. 1 
Cor. 15 : 36. 

Reveal) to disclose. Christ 
was revealed when he came in 
the flesh. The wrath of God is 
revealed when sinners are made 
to suffer his open judgments. 

Revelation, a discovery. The 
sacred Scriptures are a revelation, 
or disclosure, of God's will to 
man. 

The last book, being the dec- 
larations of John in reference 
to futurity, is called the Beve- 
lation, from its containing such 
minute and ample predictions 
of the state of the church in 
future ages. It is commonly 
called the Apocalypse. Accord- 
ing to Eichhorn and others, it 
was written about a. d. 70; but 
critics generally assign the year 
95 or 96 as the true date. To 
understand this book is very 
difficult, and parts of it are in- 
capable of illustration till prov- 
idence is further unfolded. In 
general, it may be said that 
the stars, sun and moon, Ac, 
mean the great men of the 
earth. The numbers are sel- 
dom to be taken arithmetically. 
Most of the predictions were 
probably fulfilled in the early 
age of the church, but many of 
them extend to the remotest pe- 
riods of the world. These are 
to the Christian Church just 
what the prophecies respecting 
the Church were to the Jews. 
They could not comprehend how 
a child should be born of a vir- 
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gin, or a man not see corrup- 
tion, or a despised malefaotor 
occupy the throne of David. 
Yet as the pious Jew believed 
and waited, so the Christian 
now waits for " the things which 
shall be hereafter." 

Revenge, to vent displeasure 
npon a person for a real or imag- 
inary fault. Men revenge 
themselves because they are too 
easily offended, and too much 
influenced by the impulses of 
passion and self-love. But 
when it is said, in Scripture, 
that God revenges himself, it 
means no more than that he 
vindicates the injuries done to 
his justice and his majesty ; to 
the order he has established in 
the world; and to his servants; 
because he is just, and order and 
justice must be preserved. 

Revenge is the result of cher- 
ished resentment — a union of 
sorrow and malignity. He, 
therefore, who cherishes this 
feeling, endures suffering, and 
nourishes a passion which all 
men condemn. His meditations 
only increase his misery, and his 
only hope of enjoyment is the 
witnessing of the misery of 
another. How base and wretch- 
ed is such a state of mind ! 
Only by forgiving can we enjoy 
the gladness of prosperity, or 
the calmness of innocenoe. 

JtaveBger of Blood, a name 
given to the person who had a 
right, under Jewish customs, to 
take tire life of him who had 
killed his relation. See Rbf- 
ucue. 



Reward, recompense. Good 
men's reward is on high, not on 
earth. Baphelius has shown, 
says Dr. Doddridge, that mistho* 
not only signifies reward of 
debt, but reward of grace, and 
that the phrase misthon doregen 
occurs in Herodotus ; so that 
the phrase « reward of grace," 
Rom. 4 : 4, is a classical, as well 
as theological expression. 

Rhe'giani, a seaport of the 
kingdom of Naples, about op- 
posite to Messina, in Sicily. It 
is said to have been originally 
built by a colony from Chalcis. 
Paul doubtless preached here at 
his visit, Acts 28 : 13, though 
Luke does not record the fact. 
Its present name is Reggio. 

Rhodes, an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, north-east 
of Crete, and ranked for digni- 
ty and size next to Cyprus and 
Lesbos, being about 120 miles 
in circumference. It had its 
name Rodos, a rose, from the 
multitude of roses that grew on 
it. On this island was the fa- 
mous statue of Apollo, called 
Colossus, standing across the en- 
trance of the harbor, so high 
that ships sailed in between the 
legs. No vestige of this now re- 
mains. The Rhodians were fa- 
mous about the time of the Tro- 
jan war. The most ancient cities 
were Lindus, Camirus, and Jaly- 
sus ; but Rhodes eclipsed all 
the rest, and is still a place of 
note, Acts 21 : 1. Rhodes in 
ancient classic authors is called . 
Asteria, 
Riding was a maik of rank 
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among the Jews,Eco. 10: 7; and 
the degree of rank was indi- 
cated, among other things, by 
the number of attendants on 
foot As there are no side- 
walks in Eastern cities, one or 
more ran in front to clear the 
way and prevent unwary per- 
sons from being run over. 1 
Kings 18 : 46. See Litter. 

Rigiteemsntss. (l.) That 

upright life and conversation 
which proceed from a pious dis- 
position, inclining us to render 
the worship due to God, and be 
just in our dealings with all 
men. It signifies, also, (2.) 
That perfection of the divine 
nature, whereby God is most 
holy in himself, and most just 
in ail his dealings with his crea- 
tures. (3.) The active and 
passive obedience of Christ. 
Christ is called " the Lord our 
Righteousness," as being the 
Procurer and Bestower of all 
the righteousness and holiness 
whioh believers possess. 

Right Hand is, in Scripture, 
a symbol of power. Ex. 15 : 
6. Ps. 21 : 8. The word is also 
used to mean southward, as the 
Jews always spoke of the East 
as before them, and the west be- 
hind. 

RlMmon, or Remmon. (1.) A 
eity belonging to the Simeon- 
ites, 25 miles south-west of Je- 
rusalem. Josh. 19 : 7. Neh. 
11 : 29. (2.) Remmon-methoar, 
a city of Zebulun, given to the 
Levites. Josh. 19 : 13. 1 Chr. 
6 : 77. (3 ) A steep rook near 
Gibeah, whither six hundred 



Benjamites fled when the rest of 
their tribe wii lestroyed. Jud. 
20:45. (4.) A principal idol of 
the Syrians, worshipped at Da- 
mascus. The name signifies 
elevation i but whether that idol 
be the Elion, or Most High, of 
the Phoenicians, or Saturn, or 
Venus, is not agreed. He is 
nowhere mentioned in the Bible 
but in 2 Kings 5 : 18. 

Ring* The wearing of rings 
is a very ancient custom. Gen. 
24 : 22. It was an ensign of 
authority in princes and great 
men. Thus, when Pharaoh com- 
mitted the government of all 
Egypt to Joseph, he took the 
ring from his finger and gave it 
to him. Ahasuerus gave his 
ring to his favorite Hainan, ani 
granted the same favor to Mor* 
decai, who succeeded Hainan in 
his dignity. The practice con- 
tinues in those countries to this 
day. Few great men can write, 
but sign documents by rubbing 
a little thick ink on their signet 
ring, and then pressing it on the 
paper. 

It is also used as an emblem 
of conjugal fidelity, and a con- 
stant memorial of the marriage 
vow. 

Rtalg-Streaked, having circu- 
lar streaks or lines on the body, 
as we often see on cattle. Gen. 
30 : 35. 

River, a large stream of wa- 
ter. The rivers mentioned in 
Scripture are the Jordan, Ki- 
shon, Jabbok, Arnon, Abana, 
Pharpar, Euphrates, Hiddekel, 
Gihon, Pison, Chebar, AhavAO, 
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XJthi. The Nile is alluded to, 
but is not mentioned by name. 
««The riYer of Egypt,** men- 
tioned in the Bible, is not the 
Nile, but a small stream, falling 
into the Mediterranean near 
Gaza. " From the river to the 
ends of the earth," means from 
the Euphrates to the end of the 
then known world. No river 
in Palestine withstands the 
drought of summer but the Jor- 
dan, and that becomes greatly 
diminished. The others, though 
torrents in the rainy season, 
become mere rivulets in sum- 
mer, and sometimes wholly dis- 
appear. Job compares false 
friends to such. Job 6 : 15. 

Rata* See Raiment. Jesus' 
imputed righteousness is a robe 
which beautifies, warms, and 
protects our souls. Isa. 41 : 10. 
Rod. (1.) A small branch of 
a tree. Gen. 30 : 37. (2.) A 
staff for walking. Ex. 4 : 4. 
(3.) A shepherd's crook. Ps. 
S3 : 4. (4.) A measuring-reed, 
used hy surveyors. (5.) A scep- 
tre, and hence denotes power 
and authority. Isa. 14 : 5. 

Roe, a small species of deer, 
exceedingly beautiful and swift. 
2 Sam. 2 : 18. It is, no doubt, the 
gazelle or antelope, which is called 
foe in Scripture. It is about 2J 
feet high, is gregarious, has horns 
a foot long, short, erect tail, and 
beautiful eyes. It abounds in 
Palestine, Arabia and Egypt, 
and is excellent food. 1 Chr. 
12 : 8. Cant. 2 : 8, 9, Ac. The 
ancient method of catching this 
animal was by a net. Prov. 6 : 
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5. Its Greek name is Dorcas 
and its exceeding beauty prob- 
ably caused its name to be giv- 
en to females. To be called a 
«« Gazelle-eyed beauty " is a 
high oriental compliment 

Roll, a book. Ezra ? 2. 
Jer. 36. Ezek. 3. Before the 
invention of the present manner 
of binding, writings were rolled 
on a staff. Such are now used 
in the Hebrew synagogues. See 
the cut under Book. 

Romans* Paul had never 
been at Rome when he wrote 
this Epistle. It was called 
forth .by his having heard of 
their condition, and especially 
of the difficulties existing be- 
tween the Jewish and the Gen- 
tile members. He controverts 
many of the errors of both 
Jews and Pagans, as to ances- 
tral merit, justification, the effi- 
cacy of sacrifices, election, sub- 
mission to foreign rulers, Ac. 
Paul was nearly sixty years old 
when he wrote this letter, dur- 
ing a residence of some months 
at Corinth. 

Rente, for a long time the 
most noted city in the world. It 
was built by the Etrurians. 
Romulus enlarged it about the 
time of Hezekiah, king of Ju- 
dah, that is, a.m. 3254. It 
gradually increased, till it ex- 
tended over seven hills. The 
river Tiber runs through it, af- 
fording water to the city, and 
carrying off the filth, which is 
conveyed to it by sewers under 
ground. Its walls seem never 
to have been above thirteen 
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miles in circumference ; but it 
had a vast extent of suburbs. 
In the time of Romulus it con- 
tained about three thousand in- 
habitants, and in the time of 
Augustus, two millions. Chris- 
tianity was early planted here, 
and has continued to this day, 
though for ages obscured by 
popish superstitions. , Most of 
its early pastors suffered martyr- 
dom. 

While the Romans governed a 
great part of the world, they 
were in the habit, either for 
money or good deeds, or of free 
favor, of conferring the right of 
citizens on some who were not 
of their nation, and even some- 
times on the inhabitants of a 
whole city. In this sense, Paul 
and Silas were Romans, and had 
a legal title to all the privileges 
of the citizens of Rome, by 
having been born in a free city, 
Acts 16 : 37, 38 ; 22 : 25, 26, 
27. 

The present population of this 
city is only 154,000 ; but the 
territories of the pope embrace 
13,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of two millions and a half. 
Not more than about the third 
part of what is within the walls 
is now inhabited. It is noted 
for many fine ancient ruins, 
for St. Peter's church, which 
was one hundred years in build- 
ing, and for the Vatican, or win- 
ter palace of the pope, which 
consists of about 12,500 cham- 
bers, halls and closets, and has 
a famed library, garden and 
arsenal. Its hospitals are re- 



marked for their excellent res> 
ulations ; but the inhabitants 
are licentious to an uncommon 
degree. 

We are not informed when, or 
by whom, the gospel was first 
preached at Rome. But, as 
among those converted at Jeru- 
salem, on the day of Pentecost, 
there were "strangers from 
Rome," Acts 2 : 10, there cam 
be no doubt but that on their 
return home they set up a chris- 
tian church. It must have 
grown rapidly, though the 
preacher is not named; for in a. 
d. 68 their number drew the at* 
tention of government, and the 
horrid persecutions of Nerc 
killed vast multitudes. 

Roof, the covering of a house 
The Jews had theirs flat, foi 
Talking, or erecting booths on. 
and a battlement breast high 
around, to prevent any one fall- 
ing from them. As this rendered 
them private places, they often 
performed their devotions on 
them. Acts 10 : 9. 

ROM, the queen of flowers. 
From the frequent connectioi 
of the lily with this flower, when 
spoken of in Scripture, it seems 
evident that the wild rose must 
be meant, whioh in all hot coun- 
tries is extremely beautiful. 
Christ is compared to it. Song 
2:1. " The wilderness shall 
blossom as the rose," when 
Christianity restores this wilder- 
ness world to order and beauty. 
Isa. 35 1 1. In the East Indies, 
an extract is made, called " otter 
of roses,** which is very costly. 
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tad the most exquisite perfame 
in nature. 

iMgh) coarse, ragged, une- 
ven. By the powerful preach- 
ing of John the Baptist, the 
M rough places were made 
plain;" that is, people of the 
most ignorant and hardened 
description were, through divine 
grace, humbled, and prepared 
to receive the full truths of 
Christ's mission and ministry. 
Luke 3 : 5. 

Rlfcy, a beautiful gem, of a 
led color, of great hardness and 
lustre, but seldom found larger 
than a grape seed. A perfect 
ruby, above 3i carats in size, 
exceeds in value a diamond of 
equal size. A deep-colored ru- 
by, exceeding 20 carats in 
weight, is called carbuncle. 
Wherever the word occurs, it 
should be translated pearls. Job 
28: 18; Prov. 3 : 15; Lam. 4:. 7. 

Rift, a useful medicinal plant, 
'common in gardens. It has an 
unpleasant smell, and a bitter, 
pungent taste. The word occurs 
in Luke 11 : 42, only. 

Rlfag, son of Simon the Cy- 
renian, who bore our Saviour's 
cross. He seems to have been a 
very distinguished preacher 
with the Apostles, though not 
much is affirmed of him direct- 
ly. Rom. 16 : 13. His mother 
was a great christian, and kind 
to Paul, who calls her his 
" mother." Polycarp, a fellow- 
laborer with the Apostles, whose 
writings are still extant, speak- 
ing of extraordinary christian 
attainments, says "which ye 



have seen set before your eye* 
in the blessed Ignatius, an4 
Zosimus, and Rnfus, and Paul 
himself." 

Run, to press on rapidly. As 
men when running, especially 
for a prise, exert themselves 
earnestly and perseveringly, 
the frequent use of the term, in 
reference to the christian career, 
is very impressive, and ought to 
alarm indolent professors. See 
1 Cor. 9 : 24. Heb. 12 : 1. 

Runners, persons who ran be- 
fore the king's chariot, or bore 
messages in haste. They were 
employed particularly to carry 
into the provinces tidings of the 
enactment of any edict or law. 

Rash) an aquatic plant, com- 
mon on the banks of the Nile, 
Ac. Job 8 : 11. It is the same 
as the bulrush, Ex. 2:3; Isa. 
18 : 2 ; and the paper reed, Isa. 
19 : 7. It is the cyperus papyrus 
of LnnrjEus ; commonly called 
" the Egyptian reed. 9 ' 

The stalk is triangular, rising 
to the height of nine or ten 
feet, beside three or four under 
water, and terminating in a 
orown resembling the thistle. 
See the picture, article Paper. 

Rath, one of the ancestors of 
our Saviour, who lived in the 
days of Gideon, or perhaps of 
Ehud ; about 300 years before 
Homer flourished. 

The book of this name is 
thought to have been written by 
Samuel, and forms a sort of ap- 
pendix to the book of Judges. 
The principal scope of the book 
is to record the genealogy of 
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Christ in David's lis*. Oesapaia 
Bath 4 : 18—22 with Matt. 1 : 
5, 6. The adoption of Bath, a 
heathen convert to Judaism, 
has been generally considered a 
are-intimation of the admission 
e/ the Gentiles into the church. 
A farther design of this book 
is, to evince the oare of Prov- 
idence over such as fear God. 

Bye is mentioned Ex. 9 : 32, 
and Isa. 28 : 35. The word in 



the original means onljr otsw eVrf , 
and makes it doubtful what 
grain is meant. Some suppose 
rice to be intended. This is ren- 
dered very probable by several 
considerations. The passage 
lea. 32 : 20 almost certainly 
means rioe ; and the allusion ic 
Ecol. 14: 1 is rendered beautiful 
and intelligible if understood of 



Safcaenthl'ili means "Thou 
hast forsaken me. " Mark 15 : 
35. 

SaVftftth, a Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying hosts or armies. Jehovah 
is called " the Lord of Sabmrth," 
because the hosts of all crea- 
tures are his. Angels, ministers, 
Christians, stars, planets, Ac, 
are all marshalled and ruled by 
the Lord God omnipotent. Bom. 
9 : 29. Jam. 5 : 4. 

Sabbath, literally rest, the 
holy day. When God had made 
the heavens and the earth, in 
the space of six days, he rested 
on the seventh, and set it apart 
for himself, to be occupied in 
the exercises of religion. The 
perpetual obligation of the 
Sabbath is inferable not only 
from the injunction being one of 
the immutable ten command- 
ments, but from the reasons 
which are given for its institu- 
tion being of a moral, and not 
%f a ceremonial nature, and the 



modes of its observance being 
of universal obligation. 

Though it was really the 
seventh day to God, to man, who 
was formed on the evening of 
the last day, it was the first, and 
was kept as such for ages, 
though called the seventh part 
of time. Gen. 2 : 2, 3. In the 
first institution of the Sabbath, 
it was intended to call to mind 
the wisdom, power and goodness 
of God, as they are displayed in 
the creation of the world ; but 
after the return of the children 
of Israel from their state of ser- 
vitude and hard bondage in 
Egypt, that was urged as an ad- 
ditional object of recollection on 
the Sabbath-day, and also as 
an additional motive to its ob- 
servance. The day was, at the 
same time, changed, to corre- 
spond with that memorable event 
and to preserve the Hebrews 
more effectually from idolatry, 
by making their day of worship 
different from that of the hen* 
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then Dost. 5 : 14, 15. Umder 
the christian dispensation, which 
unites Jews and Gentiles, the 
Sabbath is altered back again 
from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, on whioh the 
Bedeemer himself rose from the 
dead. It is thus no longer 
an institution for the Jews, as 
the Mosaic Sabbath was, but for 
the world, as it was before Mo- 
ses. In the Apostolio age the 
first day of the week was never 
called Sabbath, but Lord** day. 
Many of the converts from Ju- 
daism observed both. Bev.l: 10. 

On the "first day of the 
week," Jesus Christ made re- 
peated visits to his disciples, 
who were evidently assembled 
together for religious purposes. 
John 20 : 19, 26. On the first 
day of the week the disciples 
came together to break bread 
and hear Paul preach. Acts 
20 : 7. Upon the first day of 
. the week the Corinthians were 
required to lay by their contri- 
butions for the poor. 1 Cor. 16 : 
2. 

It is to be sanctified by a ces- 
sation from all worldly affairs ; 
by a remembrance of God in 
creation, providence, and re- 
demption ; by meditation, 
prayer, reading the Scriptures, 
attending public worship, and 
by holy anticipations of that 
eternal Sabbath which remains 
for the people of God. 

Sabbath day's Journey. The 

journey of a man on foot, for a 

day, was commonly reckoned at 

25 or 30 miles ; but Jewish tra- 

20 



ditto* Allowed a man to bmvel 
on the Sabbath only one mile. 
Thus a Sabbath day's journey 
was arranged so as barely to 
allow a person to go to the near- 
est synagogue. 

Sabbatical year, the seventh 
year, in which the land was to 
have rest. Ex. 23. Lev. 25. It 
served to remind Israel of the 
authority and goodness of God, 
to inculcate humanity, to be- 
friend the poor, to give time for 
devotion, study, and deeds of 
mercy. 

Sabe'ans, a people of Arabia, 
descendants, probably, of Sheba t 
the son of Cush. It is contend- 
ed by some that the " queen of 
Sheba " was from the neighbor- 
hood of Abyssinia, in Africa. 

Saekbtttj a musical instru- 
ment, generally thought to have 
had four strings : but Isidore 
considers it a kind of flute or 
hautboy. It was probably what 
we call trombone, as the word 
seems to signify what may be 
lengthened or shortened. 

Saekeloth, a coarse cloth, 
made of the hair of horses, and 
coarsest hair of camels and 
goats. It was the common 
clothing of very poor people, 
and was muoh used for tents, 
awnings, Ac Elijah and John 
the Baptist wore such ; indeed, 
it was anciently very common 
for all prophets to be thus hum- 
bly clad. Hence, the false 
prophets wore "a rough gar- 
ment to deceive." Zech. i3 : 4. 
It was also used by mourners, 
Isa. 50 : 3. 
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fittfrlta, an offering to God, 
made on an altar by a regular 
priest. It differed from *n obla- 
tion, which meant only the sim- 
ple offering of a gift. The justice 
of God required the death of the 
offender; but, being tempered 
with mercy, it accepted a sacri- 
fice in his stead. Before the 
giving of the law, every man 
offered as he chose, and was his 
own priest; but that gave rules 
both as to the things to be sac- 
rificed, and the quantity to be 
offered ; and restricted the 
priesthood to the family of Aa- 
ron. In some cases no fire was put 
to the sacrifice, which was con- 
sumed by fire from heaven. It 
is probable this was the way in 
which Abel's sacrifice was ac- 
cepted. The Hebrews had but 
four sorts of sacrifices, vis. : 

1. BURNT-OFFERING, Or holO- 

caust, which was wholly con- 
sumed, except the skin, which 
was for the priest. 

2. Sin-offering, or sacrifice of 
expiation, which was offered by 
one who had offended, to whom 
no part was returned, but the 
priest had a share. See Lev. 4 
and 5. 

3. Peace-offering, a thankful 
return for favors received, or to 
satisfy private devotion, or sim- 
ply to honor God. It was offered 
at pleasure, there being no law 
to require it ; and the age or 
sex of the animal was not desig 
nated. Most of the flesh was 
returned to the offerer, who ate 
it with his friends. See Lev. 3. 



4. Trespass-offering, whkk 
to have been different 
from the sin-offering, both being 
required of the leper. Lev. 14. 
It might have been for particu- 
lar cases comprised in the gen- 
eral rules for sin-offerings. Its 
character is not fully under- 
stood. 

The perpetual sacrifice was 
the offering of a lamb every 
morning at sunrise, and another 
every evening about twilight. 
They were burnt as holocausts, 
bat by a small fire, that they 
might last the longer. With 
each of these was offered half % 
pint of wine, half a pint of 
sweet oil, and three pints of fine 
flour. 

All the sacrifices, with their 
several ceremonies, were either 
acknowledgments of sin, or im- 
ages of the punishment due to 
it ; and had relation to Christ, 
the gospel Sacrifice, in whom all 
these types had their fulfilment 
They signified the expiation of 
moral guilt, by the sacrifice of 
Christ, who is called the Lamb of 
God, John 1 : 29; and the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the 
world, Rev. 13 : 8. 

The doctrine of atonement by 
animal sacrifices could never 
be derived from human reason- 
ings ; and the universal preva- 
lence of sacrifices is ample proof 
of their being derived >om the 
practice of men instructed of 
God, in the earliest ages. 

Saerifege, an outrage against 
holy things or persons. Idolatry 
is called sacrilege, as being a 
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crime which especially insults 
Deity. 

Sadfaetes, a sect among the 
Jews, founded by Sadoc, who 
flourished sv acewhat more than 
200 years before Christ, and de- 
nied the existence of angels and 
spirits, the immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the 
body. They are accused, though 
not with good proof, of rejecting 
all the books of the Scripture, 
except the five books of Moses. 
They were observers of the law, 
and enforced it upon others ; 
but, contrary to the Pharisees, 
they kept only to the simple 
text, without traditions, expla- 
nations, or modifications ; and 
maintained that only what was 
written was to be observed. 
The Sadducees were generally 
persons of wealth and influence. 
Among the modern Jews, there 
are few, if any, nominal Sad- 
ducees ; but infidelity prevails 
among them to a melancholy 
extent. 

Stftol, the crocus, a bulbous 
plant, common in gardens. The 
flowers are considered medicinal. 
Oeours in Cant. 4 : 14, only. 

SalmtB) converted persons, Ps. 
10: 3 ; Phil. 4:21 ;. they who 
spend much time in religious 
exercises, and are eminent for 
piety and zeal in the cause of 
God, Ps. 16 : 3 ; Heb. 6 : 10 ; 
those blessed spirits whom God 
graciously admits to partake of 
everlasting glory and blessed- 
nets, 1 These. 3 : 13 ; Rev. 18 : 
14 j the holy angels, Deut. 33 : 
1 ; Jude 14. There is no pro- 



priety in prefixing taint to die 
names of thewritere of the New 
Testament, any mere than to 
those of the Old. It is better 
to say "the evangelist Mat- 
thew," or " Paul the apostle.'* 

Sallm, where John baptised, 
is, perhaps, the same as Salem, 
where Melchisedek was king, 
near the river Jordan. Gen 14. 
Jerusalem, oalled by contraction 
Salem, Ps. 76 : 2, was originally 
called Jebus. 

Sakfae, the wife of Zebedee, 
and the mother of James and 
John. She foolishly begged 
that her two sons might have 
the principal honors in Christ's 
temporal kingdom. 

Silt is in many places dug 
from the earth, or obtained from 
springs, but is commonly ob- 
tained by evaporating sea water. 
It was appointed to be used in 
all the sacrifices that were of- 
fered to God. Lev. 2 : 13. It 
is the symbol of wisdom — " Let 
your speech be seasoned wita 
salt," Col. 4 : 6 ; of fidelity and 
perpetuity; thus, a firm and 
lasting covenant is oalled a covt- 
nant of salt, Numb. 18 : 19 ; and 
of maintenance or hospitality, 
Ez. 4 : 14, where " maintenance 
from the king's table " may be 
rendered literally " salted with 
the salt of the palace." The 
phrase " salted with fire," Mark 
9 : 49, means that the victims 
of divine justice in hell shall be 
as it were salted with fire, and, 
instead of being consumed by 
it, shall continue immortal in 
the midst of their flames. Awful 
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thought! The Jews were ac- 
customed to rub s&lt on new- 
bom babes, or bathe them with 
salt water, Etek. 16 : 4, a rery 
mistaken practice. Large quan- 
tities of salt put on land ren- 
ders it barren. Hence a salt 
land means a barren region. 
Jud. 9 : 45. Zeph. 2 : 4. Jer. 
17 : 6. In small quantities, it 
serves as a valuable manure. 
Luke 14 : 34. When our Sa- 
viour told his disciples that they 
were the salt of the earth, he 
meant that, being themselves 
' endued with grace, they ought 
to season others, and preserve 
them from corruption. The 
truths of the gospel are in op- 
position to the corruption of 
the world, both in respect to 
doctrine and morals. 

Lot's wife was not turned into 
a pillar of such salt as we use 
at table, but into rock salt, as 
hard and oompaot as stone. In 
some parts of Arabia, houses 
are built of this material. The 
salt used by the ancients was 
chiefly what we call roch t or fos- 
sil salt ; and also that left on 
the shores of salt lakes. Both 
of these kinds were impure, 
being mixed with earth, sand, 
Ac, and lost their strength by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 
Maundbell, in his description 
of the valley of salt, speaks of 
a small precipice on the side 
toward Gibal, where he broke 
some pieces from a part exposed 
to the weather, which, " though 
they had all the appearance of 
salt, had perfectly lost its savor ; 



while the inner part, which was 
connected with the rock, re- 
tained its savor, as I found by 
proof." Compare Matt. 6: 
13. Schobtgenius has largely 
proved, in his "Howe He- 
braios," that such as had thus 
become insipid was used to re- 
pair roads. This is exactly the 
use said to be made of it, in the 
above quoted passage. 

Salty Valley of, some vale 
opening into the Dead Sea, 
where rock salt was procured. 

Salute, to address with civil- 
ity. The forms of salutation 
vary exceedingly in different 
countries. Among Orientals, so 
much ardor is expressed, and 
so long a ceremony used, as 
would, in our eyes, appear 
ridiculous. When an Arab meets 
his friend, he begins, yet afar 
off, to make gestures indicative 
of recognition. On coming up, 
he shakes hands, then kisses his 
hand, and inquires concerning 
his friend's health, and that of 
his family, with great mfrute- 
ness. All 'this is of course uone 
by the other. Sometimes the 
beard is reverently kissed. 
When they separate, to pass 
on, each pronounces a solemn 
benediction, as " The blessing 
of Jehovah be with you," Ac 
"Peace be with you." "God 
be with you." This last we 
seem to have abridged into 
" good by." 

In Egypt, the custom now is, 
and probably was anciently, to 
clap each other's hands recip- 
rocally fifteen or twenty timet, 
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•taring, " How do yon do 1 " and 
asking many questions about 
each other's children, mention- 
ing eaah by name. 



\ 



The later Jews were more 
moderate than the neighboring 
rations, and used different 
degrees of homage, according to 
the person and the occasion. A 
bow of the head was the com- 
mon, civility ; to bend the body 
indicated more respect ; and to 
lay down the face on the ground 
signified the highest reverence. 
Jacob bowed himself seven timet 
when he met Esau. Gen. 33. 
When the prophet sent his ser- 
vant in great haste to raise the 
dead child, he forbade him to 
salute any one, or answer any 
salutation, because of the time 
it would occupy. 2 Kings 4 : 
29. And our Saviour exoner- 
ated the seventy disciples from 
such unmeaning waste of time, 
Luke 10 : 4. Presents commonly 
form a part of oriental saluta- 
tion when a visit is made. Gen. 
43 : 11. 1 Sam. 10 : 4. Matt. 
20* 



2 : 11. When Saul was recom- 
mended to seek Samuel's aid, 
he thought it utterly improper 
to speak to him, because he had 
no suitable present; bat went 
when he found they had a quar- 
ter shekel, that is, twelve and a 
half cents. 1 Sam. 9:7. So 
small a present was evidently 
intended not for pay, but for 
respect. A flower, or an orange, 
is sufficient to satisfy custom. 

Salvation, literally, deliver- 
ance. There is no salvation but 
in Christ, through the mere 
mercy and free grace of God. 
Christ brings " great salvation," 
— vastly more than mere deliv- 
erance from deserved and im- 
pending ruin. 2 Cor. 7 : 10. . 
Eph. 1:13. We " work out our 
salvation," when we accept 
Christ's free meroy, and walk 
by his strength in newness of 
life. 

Samaria* 1. The country of 
the Ephraimites, or ten tribes 
In the New Testament it always 
signifies the territory between 
Judea and Galilee. 

2. The seat of government of 
the ten tribes, who revolted from 
Behoboam. It was built by 
Omri, A. m. 3080, forty-two 
miles north of Jerusalem. After 
various sieges, Ac, during sev 
eral ages, it was at last laid Li 
complete ruins, by Shalmaneser. 
Alexander the Great established 
a colony of Macedonians there. 
About the year 3947, Gabinius, 
a Roman governor of Syria, im- 
proved it ; and subsequently 
Herod restored it to magnifi- 
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deuce, and called it Aetata. For 
some hundred yean after Christ, 
Samaria continued to be an im- 
portant city, bat about the 
fourth century it seems to hare 
become desolate. During the 
crusades, an elegant christian 
church was erected, of which 
some noblo ruins remain. 

SMMritab When Shalma- 
neser removed many of the ten 
tribes to Babylon, he sent in 
their place Babylonians ; these 
intermarried with the remaining 
Hebrews, and their descendants 
were the Samaritans. Between 
these and the pure Jews there 
were constant jealousy and 
hatred. John 4. The name 
was used by the Jews as a term 
of the greatest reproach. John 
8 : 48. The Samaritans, like the 
Jews, lived in the expectation 
of Messiah, and many of them 
embraced him when he appeared. 
John 4. Acts 8 : 1, and 9 : 31. 
They formerly had synagogues 
at Damascus, Gaza, at Grand 
Cairo, Shechem, and Joppa, 
Askelon and Caesaxea. At pres- 
ent, their chief, if not only res- 
idence, is NaploxiSj the anoient 
Shechem, and Joppa . They per- 
haps do not amount to M)0 per- 
sons in all. They have a high 
priest, who is considered to be a 
descendant of Aaron. Though 
few in number, they pretend to 
great strictness in their obser- 
vance of the law of Moses, and 
consider the Jews far less rigid. 
From the letter of their high 
priest to Joseph Scaiiger, 210 
years ago, it appears that they 



profess to believe in God, and 
in his servant Moses, and in the 
holy law, the Mount Gerizim, 
the house of God, and the day 
of vengeance and peace. They 
keep the Sabbath so strictly, 
that they will not move out of 
their place, except to their syn- 
agogue. They always circum- 
cise their ohildren-on the eighth 
day after their birth. They do 
not marry their own nieces, nor 
allow a plurality of wives. 
See Winds. 
an island of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, nine miles 
south-west of the coast of Lydia, 
in Asia Minor. The inhabitants 
chiefly worshipped Juno, who 
was said to have been born there. 
It is now inhabited by Greeks, 
who are very poor, and who,* 
though nominally christians, are 
sunk in ignorance and super- 
stition. The population of the 
island now is about 75,000 
souls. Here Pythagoras was 
born, and here Lycurgus died. 

SMMthrVda, a small island 
of tho Jigean Sea, about twenty 
miles in circumference. It de- 
rived its name from having 
been peopled by Samians and 
Thraoians. Its present name is 
SamodraM. 

Samson, a judge of Israel, of 
the tribe of Dan. Dr. Clarke 
has shown, from M. De Levaur, 
that he is the original of the 
fabled Hercules of heathen my- 
thology. He judged Israel 
twenty years, and died 1117 
years b. c, aged 40. Jnd. 13 : 
16. Heb. 11: 32, 33. His 
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strength did not result from his 
having long hair, for that has no 
snoh influence ; but the unshorn 
hair was the badge and pledge of 
his Nazariteship, on losing whioh 
his vow was broken, and God's 
aid forfeited. 

Samuel) an eminent prophet, 
born at Raman, in the tribe of 
Ephraim, and from his birth 
dedicated by his mother to God's 
service. 1 Sam. 3:1. He wrote 
the First Book of Samuel, and, 
as is supposed, those of Judges 
and Ruth. 

Two books of this name are 
found in our canon of Scripture. 
The first describes the proph- 
et's life, and the history of 
Israel under Saul, embracing 
a period of about eighty years. 
, The second, written, it is sup- 
posed, by the prophets Gad and 
Nathan (1 Chron. 29 : 29), con- 
tains the history of David dur- 
ing a period of nearly forty 
years. These books, besides 
their other various important 
uses, serve greatly to explain 
the Psalms. As specimens of 
the use which may thus be made 
of them, compare Ps. Ill with 
2 Sam. 15 ; Ps. 4, with 1 Sam. 
22, 23, 26 ; Ps. 7, with 2 Sam. 
16 : 2, 11 ; Ps. 24, with 2 Sam. 
6 : 12 ; Ps. 30, with 1 Sam. 5 : 
11 ; Ps. 51, with 2 Sam. 12 ; Ps. 
25, with 2 Sam. 15 ; Ps. 42 and 
43, with 2 Sam. 17 : 22—24; Ps. 
63, with 1 Sam. 22 : 5. Many 
such references might be given. 

Sanctify. (1.) To set apart 
any person or thing to a re- 
ligious use. Thus the priests. 



the offerings, the tabernacle, 
Ac, under the law were sancti- 
fied. Lev. 8 : 10. Thus the Sab- 
bath is sanctified or set apart. 
And thus Christ sanctified him- 
self, by setting himself apart as 
a Sacrifice to God. John 17 : 
19. (2.) To cleanse a sinner • 
from the pollution and dominion 
of sin. This commences at 
regeneration ; is wrought by the 
Spirit ; is progressive during 
life ; makes the Christian fit for 
heaven ; and constitutes his 
evidence of adoption. 1 Cor. 6: 
11. 2 Thess. 2 : 13. 

Sanctuary, the most holy place 
in the Jewish temple. The word 
often means the temple itself, 2 
Chron. 20 : 8 ; Ps. 73 : 17 ; and 
sometimes a place of refuge, 
Isa. 8 : 14 ; Ezek. 11 : 16. 

SftftdllS, soles of leather or 
wood, tied to the feet with 
strings. As these afforded the 
traveller no protection from 
dust, it was a necessary act of 
hospitality to have the feet of 
the guest washed before he could 
retire to bed. John 13 : 10. 1 
Tim. 6 : 10. They are still worn 
in several eastern countries, by 
both sexes, and all classes ; the 



value and beauty being propor- 
tioned to the rank of the wearer. 
They are generally put off on 
going into a house or temple. 
Ex. 3 : 6. Dent. 25 : 9. The 
picture gives the form now worn 
in Burmah ; there is, however, 
a great variety of forms of the 
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sandal, but all essentially the 
same, consisting of a sole only, 
fastened variously to the foot. 
To bind and loose the sandals, 
and wash the feet, was the busi- 
ness of the lowest slaves. Gen. 
18 : 4. Matt. 3 : 11. The poor 
. generally go barefoot, and the 
rioh do so as a sign of mourn- 
ing. 

SanliedrlM, the supreme Jew- 
ish court. This name, though 
common among theological writ- 
ers, does not occur in the Bible. 
See Council. 

Stpphlrej a pellucid gem, 
which, in its finest state, is in- 
ferior in value only to the dia- 
mond. The finest are of a pure 
blue color, and others are of 
various lighter shades, even to 
perfeot whiteness, resembling 
crystal, though of a finer lus- 
tre. Some are red, and go under 
the name of ruby. Such as are 
reddish, and slightly tinged with 
blue, are called amethyst. The 
finest are obtained in Burmah 
and Ceylon. One in the Garden 
<4 Plants at Paris cost $15,000. 
It was the second stone in the 
high priest's breast-plate. 

Sardine) or Sardius, a pre- 
cious stone, of a reddish or 
bloody color, said to derive its 
name from Sardis, where the 
best were found. The best now 
come from about Bagdad. It was 
the first jewel in the high 
priest's breast-plate. 

Sardis, a town at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus, ten hours' ride 
south of Thyatira. It was the 
capital of Lydia, celebrated for 



its opulence and debauchery. 
Here the famous Croesus lived. 
According to the Lord's threat, 
its candlestick has been removed 
out of its place. A missionary, 
who visited Sardis in 1826, found 
no christian residing on the spot. 
It is now a miserable village 
called Sort, 

Sardonyx, a gem supposed to 
partake of the qualities and 
appearance of the sardine and 
onyx, of which names the word 
seems to be compounded. Rev. 
21 : 10. 
• Sarepta* See Zarephath. 

Sargon, Isa. 20 : 1, is the 
same as Sennacherib, son of Sal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, whc 
came with a great army to over- 
throw Judea in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah. 

SardiaS) the gem which is now 
called cornelian, which was very 
plenty at Sardis. 

Satan, the prince of hell. 
The name is Hebrew, and means 
enemy, for the devil is the enemy 
of God and man. Much oi 
man's wickedness may be as- 
cribed to him. See instances, 
Gen. 3 ; Job 1 ; Acts 5:3. He 
is called the god of this world, for 
his power in it. Unconverted 
persons are said to be under his 
influence. Acts 26 : 18. Peter 
is called Satan, that is, enemy, 
because he wished his master to 
avoid that suffering to which he 
was appointed. Matt. 16 : 23. 
The proper name of Satan is the 
Devil ; and in the original 
tongue the name is exclusively 
appropriated to him, and never 
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to these unhappy spirits who 
are in banishment with him ; 
who are oalled " demons." Bat 
our common English version has 
foiled to observe this distinc- 
tion. 

Satfyr, a name given to some 
animal which prowls round the 
rains of Babylon ; probably the 
ape or baboon. Isa. 13 : 21, 
and 34 : 14. Some of the an- 
cients worship it as a god, de- 
lineating it as half man and 
half goat. 

Save, to preserve from dan- 
ger, or from eternal death ; to, 
deliver from the guilt or the 
power of sin. Matt. 1 : 21. 
Jesus Christ saves his people 
from sin and from destruction ; 
and, having merited their salva- 
tion by his death, he applies the 
purchased redemption, by shed- 
ding abroad the Holy Ghost in 
their hearts. The righteous are 
«« scarcely saved," because huge 
difficulties lie in their way. We 
are said to be saved by the word 
of God, by faith, by baptism, by 
hope, Ac., as these each form a 
part of the glorious plan of sal- 
vation. 

SftManr, a term applied pre- 
eminently to Christ, who came 
«* to save his people from their 
sins." He is therefore called 
Jesus, which signifies a Saviour. 
He is the " Saviour of all men," 
because he preserves and deliv- 
ers them from dangers, grants 
favors, and is equally suited to 
the case of all sinners, Jews as 
well as Gentiles, and is equally 
held up to them in the gospel, 



as saving all who come unto God 
by him ; but he is the Saviour 
" especially of them that be- 
lieve ;" by bestowing grace, 
rescuing from sin and misery, 
and giving eternal life. 

Saiar, the smell or taste of 
anything. The ancient sacrifices 
were a «« sweet savor unto God ; " 
he aocepted of, and delighted in 
them, as typical of the obe- 
dience and suffering of Christ. 
Gen. 8 : 21. Ezra 6 : 10. Eph. 
5:2. "A savor of death " is a 
noxious odor which causes death, 
and " a savor of life " is a pure 
fragrance contributing to life ; 
a figure used with great foroe, 
in relation to the different ef- 
fects of the gospel. 2 Cor. 2 : 
16. 

Stall, a disease incident to the 
hairy parts of the body, as the 
head or beard. It is oalled 
nethek in Hebrew, indicating 
that the hair is plucked up. Lev. 
13 : 30—36. 

Scape Goal, a goat which, on 
the great day of atonement, was 
banished into the wilderness, 
after the high priest had con* 
fessed upon it the sins of all the 
people. See the account, Lev. 
16. 

Setrlet, a color much admired 
and worn in former times. It 
was anciently produced from a 
little worm found in the watery 
excrescences of a shrub or small 
tree, oalled the kermet oak. The 
exoresoences, or bladders, are 
about the sise of juniper ber- 
ries, and are caused by the 
insect. Toibnefoet saw the 
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tonnes oolleeted in the island of 
Crete, and Bbllon saw (hem 
near Damasous. The artiole is 
still known in oommeroe in the 
Levant, Palestine, Persia, <fco. 
Ex. 25 : 4, Ac 

Sceptre, a staff, or wand, sig- 
nifying royalty. Ps. 45 : 6. 
Rev. 19 : 15. Anciently kings 
were shepherds, and hence, prob- 
ably, this badge took its origin. 
Es. 19 : 11. Est. 8 : 4. The 
« rod of the wicked " means 
their power and influence. Ps. 
125 : 3. 

Schawl, a place of instruction. 
Each parent, by the obvious 
law of nature, is bound to edu- 
cate his child according to his 
station. The association of a 
number of parents to procure a 
person who shall devote his 
whole mind and time to this 
subject, seems not to have been 
known in the early periods of 
(he world. We read of schools 
for the prophets in the days of 
Saul. 1 Sam. 19 : 18—24. About 
the time of Christ, eminent doc- 
tors delivered stated instruc- 
tions, which were attended by 
(he studious, whether priests or 
others. Paul was in this man- 
ner educated by Gamaliel, the 
most celebrated rabbi of his 
time. Acts 22 : 3. Each great 
teacher had, of course, his pe- 
culiar views. Such as fully 
adopted these, called him father 
or master, and themselves chil- 
dren. The exhortation, " oall no 
man father on earth," means 
that we are not to give ourselves 
up implicitly to any great doc- 



trinal leader, but examine for 
ourselves. Matt. 23 : 9. 

Seorphm, a reptile of fatal 
venom, found in most hot ooun- 
(rie8, and so malicious as to' be 
constantly striking at every ob- 
ject within its reach. When 
put together, they immediately 
destroy each other. In general 



they do not exceed three or four 
inches in length, though, in some 
hot countries, they are said to 
become eight or ten inches long. 
Some are yellow, others brown, 
and some black. The sting is 
in the tail. Rev. 9 : 10. It 
has eight legs, and four eyes, 
perhaps more. The torment 
produoed by their sting is dread- 
ful. Rev. 9:5. In Africa some 
grow to the size of a very small 
lobster, which they resemble in 
shape, as is seen by the picture. 
The south border of Judea, 
and the desert between that and 
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Bgypt, wm much infested with 
scorpions. Dent. 8 : 15. They 
delight in stony places, and in 
old ruins. 

Wicked men are called scorpi- 
ons. Exek. 2:6. The state- 
ments of some authors, that the 
only cure for its bite is to crush 
the reptile on the wound — that 
tho young ones instantly kill 
their mother, Ac, are absurd. 
The folly and oruelty of Reho- 
boam in threatening to rule Is- 
rael as with soorpions, is very 
striking. What father would give 
his child such a reptile, when, 
it "asked of him an egg?" 
Luke 11 : 12. The complete 
security of Christ's followers is 
forcibly seen when he gives them 
power to " tread on scorpions "• 
unharmed* Luke 10 : 19. 

ScoiTge, a whip, a lash ; an 
instrument of discipline or pun- 
ishment. In the punishment of 
the scourge, the offender was 
stripped from his shoulders to his 
waist, and tied by his arms to a 
low pillar, that he might lean 
forward for the convenience of 
the executioners. The law di- 
rected them not to exceed forty 
ttripm, and the Jews, in order to 
prevent the command being 
broken, always limited the 
number of lashes to thirty and 
nine. Dent. 25 : 2, 3. When 
the scourge had three lashes, as 
was common, thirteen blows 
made out the "forty stripes, 
save one." This was done to 
Paul five times 2 Cor. 11 : 24. 

Scribe. (1.) A clerk, writer, 
or secretary. 2 8am. 8 : 17. 



(2.) A person skilled in the 
Jewish law, who copied, taught 
and explained the Scriptures. 
Our Saviour classes the Scribes 
with prophets and wise men. 
The estimation in which they 
were held by the people ap- 
pears in Matt. 17 : 10 ; Mark 
12: 35, Ac. The injury done 
to true religion, by the tradi- 
tions of these interpreters and 
preachers of the law, may be 
gathered from the severe re- 
buke which Christ gave to their 
obtrusive question. Matt. 15: 
2, 3, Ac. Our Saviour gave va- 
rious instances of their irregu- 
lar and unjust dealings. Matt. 
23:2, 3, 4, Ac He, therefore, 
on the Mount, warns his audi- 
ence of the dangers they were 
exposed to from suoh teaoheri. 
Matt. 5 : 20. They existed as a 
separate class of men as early 
as the days of Deborah. Most 
of them were of the tribe of 
Levi. 

Scrip, a bag or purse. Ac- 
cording to its sise, Ac., it was 
used for food or for money. 1 
Sam. 17 : 40. 

Scriptm, that whioh is writ- 
ten. The Old and New Testa- 
ments, whioh contain the whole 
will of God necessary to be 
known for our salvation, are 
called the Scripture, or the Writ- 
ings, the Bible, or the Book, by 
way of eminence, because they 
far excel all other writings. 
Though written by divers men 
at different times, yet they all 
agree, as if written by one man. 
" All Scripture is given by in- 
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iptrsfion of God," 2 Tim. S : 
16, " and is profitable, for doe- 
trine," to declare and confirm 
the truth ; " for reproof," to 
convince of sin and confute er- 
rors ; " for correction," to re- 
form the life ; and " for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ;" that is, 
to teach us to make a farther 
progress in the way to heaven, 
or to instruct us in the true 
righteousness revealed by the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, in which 
we may appear with com- 
fort before God. It is proba- 
ble that the apostles used the 
term in reference to the Old 
Testament only. 

Every mark of authenticity 
which we can demand is found 
in the Scripture. Its unequalled 
authority and majesty of style ; 
depth, purity, and benevolence 
of matter ; its tendency to glo- 
rify God, and correct the corrupt 
inclinations of man; the obvious 
candor of the writers in relating 
their own weaknesses and faults ; 
their amazing harmony, though 
of very different stations, ages, 
characters, and circumstances ; 
its entire superiority, as to mor- 
als, above anything ever pub- 
lished by man ; its abundant 
attestation by vast numbers of 
public and incontestable mir- 
acles, and important and au- 
thentic history, and by the 
cheerful martyrdom of a multi- 
tude of its witnesses ; its won- 
derful preservation upon earth ; 
its amazing success in purifying 
the most dissolute, and restrain- 
ing the most furious of men ; in 



civilising nations ; in comfort- 
ing, enlightening and ennobling 
all who receive it ; the exact 
fulfilment of its numerous and 
circumstantial prophecies, Ac., 
are so many infallible proofs 
that it is indeed the Word of 
God. 2 Tim. 3 : 16—17. 

It will greatly assist the 
young to remember the oon tents 
and character of the various 
books of Scripture, to oommit 
to memory the following de- 
scriptive titles of each part : 

Genesis. The Cabinet of Antiqut 
ties. 

Exodus. The Departure, and Moral 
Law. 

Leviticus. The Ceremonial Law. 

Numbers. Enumeration and Con- 
tinuation. 

Deutsrokomt. Behearsal and Ex- 
planation. 

Joshua. The Wars and Settlement. 

Judges. History of the Governors. 

Burn. The Widow and her Daugh- 
ters. 

• Samuel ahd King*. The History of 
the Kings. 

Chronicles. The Beoord of tho 
Times. 

Ezra. The restoration of Israel. 

Nbhbmiah. The Reformation of Is- 
rael. 

Esther. The Wonderful Deliver- 
ance. 

Job. The School of Patience. 

Psalms. The heights of Holy Aspir- 
ings. 

Proverbs. Ethics, Metapbyskt, 
Politics. 

EccLESiASTSS. The Tanity of Mam. 

Oamxioles. The Church and her 
Spouse. 

Isaiah. The Evangelical Prophet. 

Jeremiah and Lamentations. The 
Devout Mourner. 

The Captive Prophet 
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frunzL. The Historical Prophet 
Hoiba. Faith and repentance. 
Joxl. Awful Threatening*. 
Alios and Obadiah. KeenReproofB. 
Jonah. The Runaway Prophet 
Micah amd Nahum. Israel's Sins 
and Dangers. 
Habakxijk. Comfort for Captives. 

ZlPHANIAH, HaGGAI AND ZSCHARIAH. 

Preparation for Sad Times. 

Malachi. The last of the Prophets. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
The life and sayings of Christ. 

Acts. Establishment of the Church. 

Romans. Foundation Doctrines. 

1 and 2 Corinthians. Christian De- 
portment 

Gaiatuns. Epitome of the Truth. 

Ephksian8. Cautions and Encour- 
agements. 

PmurriANs. Commendations and 
Exultations. 

Colossians. Brief rules of Faith and 
Manners. 

1 Thsssalonians. Practical Theol- 
ogy. 

2Thessalonians. Controversial The- 
ology. 

1 A 2 Tthotht. Pastoral Theology. 

Titus. Clerical Counsel. 

Philemon. The Runaway Restored. 

Hsbrsws. The Sacrificial System 
Illustrated. 

Jamxs. Faith shown by Works. 

1 A 2 Pjktxb. A Theological Sum- 
mary. 

1 John. Heresies kindly refuted. 

2 John. The Christian Matron. 
SJohn. The Liberal Christian. 
Judb. False Prophets. 
Rmvmlation. Description of Future 

Things. 

SeythlA is now called Tartary, 
but the ancient Scythia compre- 
hended Tartary, Asiatic Russia, 
tha Crimea, Poland, part of 
21 



Hungary, Lithuania, Swede*, 
Norway, and the northern parts 
of Germany. Col. 3 : 11. 

Set, a large collection of 
waters. The Hebrews applied 
this term to lakes of moderate 
size ; and the modern inhabit- 
ants of Palestine still retain 
the same phraseology. 

1. The Sea of Galileb was 
anciently called the Sea of Cm- 
nereth, Numb. 34 : 11, or Cin- 
neroth, Josh. 12 : 3 ; in the time 
of the Maccabees, Oenesar, 1 
Mace. 11 : 67 ; and in the days 
of our Saviour, the Sea of Ti- 
berias, John 6:1, from the great 
city of that name which stood 
on its banks ; and Gennesareth, 
from the neighboring district of 
the same name, Mark 6 : 63. 
See Gennesareth. 

2. The Dead Sba was an- 
oiently called the Sea of the 
Plain, Dent. 4 : 49 ; the Salt 
Sea, Deut. 3 : 17 ; Josh. 15 : 6 ; 
and the Bast Sea, Ezek. 47 : 18 ; 
Joel 2 : 20. By*Josephus and 
other writers, it is called Lake 
AsphaHites, from the bitumen 
found in it. It is about seventy- 
five, miles long, and eighteen 
broad. The term Dead Sea 
seems to have been given to it 
from the erroneous opinion that 
no living creature could exist 
in its waters, and that birds fell 
dead into the water in attempt- 
ing to fly over. Its waters are 
olear, but very salt, and some 
late travellers who have bathed 
in it, found, on coming out, a 
disagreeable itching of the skin. 
They saw birds fty over it often. 
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On the shores, sulphur is found, 
and asphaltum or bitumen. It 
is imbedded among lofty moun- 
tains. It ifl sometimes called 
Sea of Sodom, because it occu- 
pies the site of that place, and 
the other cities of the plain 
which were destroyed for their 
wickedness in the days of Lot, 
viz., Gomorrah, Admah, and 
Zeboim. The ruins of these 
cities may now be discerned 
under the water when it is low 
See Dead Sea. 

3. The Great Sea is the Med- 
iterranean, called sometimes the 
Hinder Sea, in contradistinction 
to the Bed Sea, which is called 
the Former Sea, Zech. 14 : 8 ; 
because Orientals commonly call 
the east before, the west behind, 
the left hand north, and the right 
hand xwth. The word beyond, 
for the same reason, means east. 
The Mediterranean Sea is about 
2000 miles long, and varies in 
breadth from 80 to 500 miles, 
beautifully sprinkled with isl- 
ands, and bordered by fertile 
and opulent countries. No 
tides are perceptible in it, ex- 
cept in narrow straits. 

4. The Red Sea is that arm 
of the Indian Ocean which runs 
along the south-west side of 
Arabia, and the east of Ethio- 
pia and Egypt, to the length of 
1200 miles, now called the Ara- 
bian Gulf. As the Edomites had 
long the property and use of it 
for their shipping, it came to be 
called the Sea of Edom, which 
the Greeks translated into the 
Rrt Sea, Edom signifying red, 



Hence originated the mistake 
that its water, or its bottom, was 
reddish. 

Se'ah, a Hebrew measure, con- 
taining about two and a half 
gallons. 

Seal) an engraved stamp; also 
the impression made by such a 
stamp. Formerly, writing was 
a trade by itself; for even 
princes could not sign their 
name. Hence the use of a seal 
to authenticate documents. The 
transfer of Pharaoh's seal to 
Joseph put him in possession 
of the entire royal authority. 
The same was done to Haman. 
The expression, 2 Tim. 2 : 19, 
" the foundation of God stand- 
eth sure, having this seal [secu- 
rity], the Lord knoweth them that 
are his" seems to allude to a 
certified instrument. John 3 : 
33. See Book. 

The cutting of seals upon 
stones, and using them for the 
authentication of documents, is 
of very early date. The prac- 
tice, as mentioned by Moses, 
1700 years b. c, has continued 
in the East, with little variation, 
to this day. The Bible is full 
of references to the use of seals. 
Seared, burnt off, or burnt 
hard, as flesh is with a hot iron. 
Men have their conscience 
seared, when it is so stupefied 
with guilt and inward corrup- 
tion, that it regards nothing, 
however horrid and abominable. 
1 Tim. 4 : 2. 

Seat, abode, station. " Moses* 
seat" means the station of 
authority occupied by those who 
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interpreted and expounded the 
word of God. Mat*. 23 : 2. 

Sect, a party of persons united 
together under some leader, or 
professing the same tenets or 
©pinions. The Jews, in the time 
of our Saviour, were divided 
into the sects of Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, Essenes, Herodians, and 
Zealots. These are described 
under their respective names, 
except the Essenes, which are 
not expressly mentioned in 
Scripture. 

The Essenes were a very an- 
cient sect, spread through Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and the neigh- 
boring countries. They seem 
to have made religion to consist 
chiefly in quietness and contem- 
plation ; regarding a serene 
mind as the most acceptable 
offering to God. All agreed, 
therefore, in avoiding the snares 
of cities and of traffic Some 
dwelt in villages, practising 
agriculture and the mechanic 
arts ; others, retiring to deserts, 
gave themselves wholly to soli- 
tude and devotion. They set a 
high value on the Old Testament, 
and addicted themselves to its 
perusal ; but did not practise 
any of the ceremonies, consider- 
ing them allegorical. They re- 
fused to take oaths, but were 
remarkable for uprightness and 
veracity. Their dress and diet 
were plain and cheap, their lives 
inoffensive, and in doctrinal 
views they nearly coincided with 
the Pharisees. Slavery, which 
has always been common in the 



East, they regarded as repug- 
nant to nature 

The Therapeum, who were 
numerous near Alexandria, seem 
to have been a branch of this 
sect, differing from them but 
little either in sentiments or 
habits. 

These sects have gradually 
become extinct, and the princi- 
pal present divisions of the Jews 
are into Rabbinical, who hold to 
the multitude of traditions and 
commentaries ; and Karaites, 
who adhere to the simple text 
of the Old Testament. Beside 
these, there are the sects of Po- 
lish Jews, whioh include those 
of Germany and Russia ; the 
Spanish Jews, or Sephartim, which 
include those of Portugal ; and 
the Italian Jews, which include 
all the Levant. They keep sep- 
arate, and have different syna- 
gogues, even in the Holy Land. 
The Spanish Jew considers his 
party so exalted above the 
others, that if one of them 
marry among the other Jews, he 
is excommunicated, and his 
friends go in mourning for him, 
as though he were dead. 

' Seer, a prophet, so called from 
his foresight of the future. 1 
Sam. 9 : 9. 

Seethe, to boil anything. Ex. 
23 : 19. The Jewish prohibition, 
" thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
its mother's milk," is regarded 
by the Jews as a general pro- 
hibition of the luxury of boil- 
ing any flesh in milk. It may 
have been enacted because such 
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% custom tended to cruelty. 
Cudworth shows an additional 
reason for the prohibition in the 
foot that it was an idolatrous 
rite. He says, " It was a custom 
of ancient heathen, at the close 
of harvest, to seethe a kid in 
its mother's milk, and then go 
about in a magical way, and 
with it sprinkle their trees, 
fields, and gardens, thinking to 
thus make them fruitful the 
next year." 

Se'U, called by the Jews Jok- 
ted, is probably the place called 
Kerek in Burckhardt's travels. 
In Greek authors, it is oalled 
Prfro, and was the celebrated 
capital of Arabia Petrea. 2 
Kings 14 : 7. See Sbi^h. 

Selafa, a word of doubtful im- 
port. Some suppose it to mark 
the beginning of a new para- 
graph ; others, that it indicates 
an elevation of voice. It is 
probably no more than a nata 
bene, calling for particular at- 
tention. 

StUb, the capital of Edom. 
The earliest notice of this city 
seems to be Judges 1 : 36. Ama- 
«iah took it by war, and oalled 
it Joktheel. It is twice mentioned 
by Isaiah, and was evidently a 
place of the greatest conse- 
quence 800 years before Christ. 
In the time of the Roman em- 
perors it was the capital of Ara- 
bia Petrea, and was subjugated 
by Trajan. It then gradually 
declined, and for the last thou- 
sand years its very existence was 
unknown. It was first visited 
in 1811 by Burckhakdt. Sev- 



eral other travellers then visited 
and described it ; and in 18*6 
our countryman, Stbvbhs, saw 
it, and gives a vivid description 
in his account of Arabia Petrea. 
It is now called Petra. Its ruins 
are declared to be no less won- 
derful and grand than the Colis- 
eum, the Aoropolis, or the Pyr- 
amids. 

Mount flbr, where Aaron died, 
is in the immediate vicinity. 
Volney states that within three 
days' journey are upwards of 
thirty ruined and deserted cities, 
with magnificent ruins. Let the 
reader compare these facts with 
the prophecies made against 
these cities of Idumea or Edom, 
m the days of their greatness, by 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, and 
others. 

Sdem'dtt There were several 
cities of this name in Asia. One 
in Mesopotamia, on the same 
site, or very near to it, is the 
present city of Bagdad. The 
Scripture mentions only that of 
Syria, near the river Orontes, 
which was built by Seleucus 
Nicanor, the first Syro-Grecian 
monarch. From its proximity 
to Mount Pierius, it is called 
in profane history Pierea. 

Self-Examination, that indis- 
pensable calling of ourselves to 
account, which is so expressly 
commanded in the New Testa- 
ment. 2 Cor. 13 : 5. It con- 
sists in fully considering our 
heart and life, comparing them 
with Scripture requirements, and 
sincerely desiring perfect recti- 
tude. Times of trouble, birth- 
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days, communion seasons, Ac, 
•tight to be especially improved 
for this purpose. 

SdU The Hebrews might sell 
themselves or their children, 
Lev. 25 : 39 ; Ex. 21 : 7 ; but 
were not to be treated as com- 
mon slaves. Lev. 25 : 44 — 46. 
Insolvent debtors and their chil- 
dren were sold, 2 Kings 4:1; 
Matt. 18 : 25 ; as were also 
thieves not able to make resti- 
tution. Ex. 22 : 3. 

Sennacherib, a king of As- 
syria, successor to Shalmaneser. 
The kings of Judah having re- 
fused to pay tribute to him, he 
laid waste their country. Tak- 
ing part of his army to invade 
Egypt, he left Rabshakeh in the 
command of the army in Judah, 
whose blasphemy and insults we 
read in 2 Kings 18, 19. Heze- 
kiah and Isaiah resorted to 
prayer, and an angel destroyed 
185,000 of the Assyrians in one 
night. The remnant of the 
invaders returned to Nineveh, 
where, shortly after, Sennacherib 
was slain by his sons. 2 Kings 
19 : 36, 37. During the reign 
of this monarch, Sevechus was 
king of Egypt, and Deioces 
king of Media. About this 
time, also, Romulus laid the 
foundation of Rome. 

Sense means, (1.) That facul- 
ty of a living oreature whereby 
it receives the impression of 
material objects. (2.) The im- 
pression of an object upon the 
senses. (3.) Meaning or im- 
port. (4.) Common sense, by 
whioh men apprehend or under- 
21* 



stand things alike, or in com- 
mon. 

Sensnaf, belonging to the 
tenses. Persons addioted to 
animal gratifications are sen- 
sual. James 3 : 15. Christians 
are to rise superior to any sla- 
very to their body. 1 Cor. 9 : 
27. The mortification of unrea- 
sonable appetites is a great part 
of religion. Rom. 8 : 13. Col. 
3:5. 

Sepharralm, or Sephabvites. 
They seem to have originally 
dwelt north of Media, or about 
Siphora, on the River Euphrates. 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
ravaged the country about the 
days of Hezekiah, and, after 
destroying great numbers, colo- 
nized most of the remainder in 
Canaan, where they at length 
became a tribe of Samaritans. 

Sepulchre, a place for receiv- 
ing the dead. Every vault, 
tomb, or grave, may be termed 
a sepulchre. The Jews inva- 
riably placed them without the 
cities, as they always should be, 
on account of the noxious efflu- 
via rising from them. The royal 
family only were buried in Jeru- 
salem. 2 Chron. 24 : 16. Natu- 
ral caves were often used for 
interment ; and in these thieves 
and lunatics sometimes resided. 
Hence the grave is called a pit. 
Ps. 88 : 3—12. Our Saviour's 
sepulchre was " hewn out of a 
rock;" and the door being 
Sealed, it was impossible he 
should be stolen without the 
knowledge of the guards. The 
sije of the stone which formed 
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the dw wu itself an ample 
security. It was " a great stone," 
that was generally selected for 
this purpose. Matt. 27 : 60. 
Clarke, in his travels in Greece 
and the Holy Land, informs us 
that " on the reputed tomb of 
Agamemnon is placed a stone 
twenty-seven feet in length, 
seventeen in breadth, and four 
feet seven inches in thickness." 
See Tomb. 

Seraphim, the plural of Ser- 
aph. The word seems to be de- 
rived from flame, and to mean 
fiery ones, or those who excel in 
love and zeal. Isa. 6 : 1 — 7. 
It plainly means an order of 
heavenly beings ; but what is 
their special rank or employ- 
ment, we know not. 

Serpent* There are many 
kinds of serpents. The only 
remarkable kind mentioned in 
Scripture is the flying serpent, 
thought by some to be so called 
from their swift, darting motion. 
They were called fiery from their 
color and their venom. Isa. 30 : 
6. Several profane authors 
mention serpents, found in the 
East, with wings like a bat. 
Herodotus affirms that he saw 
such at the city of Butus, and 
describes them minutely. Bo- 
chart quotes many authors to 
prove that they are the same as 
the hydra of the Greeks and 
Latins. The craft of this rep- 
tile is often alluded to in Scrip- 
ture. Gen. 3 : 1. Matt. 10 : 
16. See Adder. 

The serpent was worshipped 
in Chaldea, Egypt, Borne, and 



other Oriental nations. Eton* 
lapius was adored at Epidaurua, 
under the form of a serpent. 
See Ivcbastebs and Cocka- 
trice. 

Semit* The Hebrews had 
several kinds of servants. ( 1 . ) 
Slates for life, who were stran- 
gers, bought or taken in war. 
Lev. 25 : 44, Ac. (2.) Hebrew 
or bond-servants, who could be 
bound only six years, and then 
to be dismissed with presents. 
Slavery was common before the 
deluge ; and some of the patri- 
archs, as Job and Abraham, 
appear to have owned hun- 
dreds ; but they seem to have 
been treated with great tender- 
ness, and often to have had 
wages, and much confidence 
placed in them. Among the 
Romans, they were often brand' 
ed, for security ; but this was 
forbidden to the Jews. Tho 
New Testament requires ser- 
vants to be faithful, Matt. 24 : 
45 ; Tit. 2 : 10 ; and diligent, 1 
Thess. 4 : 11. They must obey 
their employers in all things, 
except what is contrary to mo- 
rality, or beyond their power, 
or not according to their en- 
gagement. Domestic slavery, 
as it exists in the United States, 
is contrary to the entire spirit 
of the New Testament, and every 
good citizen should be anxious 
for its speedy extinction. See 
Sell. 

Serve, to labor, do work for, 
or help a person in any employ- 
ment ; to attend or wait upon a 
person, in order to obey and 
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assist him. To genre God is to 
obey him, not only by worship, 
ing him, as required, in spirit 
and in truth, but also by study- 
' ing to know and do his will, on 
all occasions, however opposed 
to our depraved inclinations, or 
at variance with our apparent 
temporal interests. 

StTen, a number whioh, in 
Scripture, is used so often and 
so remarkably, as obviously to 
have an espeoial import. Gen. 
8, 41, Ac. The term often de- 
notes a perfect or oomplete num- 
ber. Job 5 : 19. Lev. 26 : 24. 
Ps. 12 : 6. Sevenfold, or seven 
times, often only means abun- 
dantly, completely. Gen. 4 : 
15, 24. Lev. 26 : 24. Ps. 12 : 
6. Seventy times seven is a 
still higher superlative. 

Shalmaneser, a king of As- 
syria, who, succeeding Tiglath- 
Pileser, began his reign a. m. 
3267, and reigned fourteen 
years. He conquered Israel 
when Hoshea was its king ; and 
three years afterward, finding 
out a negotiation with Egypt to 
set themselves free from his 
yoke, he overrun Israel with his 
armies, ravaged the country, 
destroyed the fenced cities, 
killed many of the inhabitants, 
captured Samaria, the metropo- 
lis, and transported Hoshea and 
the chief citizens to Media and 
other eastern parts of his em- 
pire. 2 Kings 17. Among these 
was Tobit, whose history is given 
in the Apocryphal book which 
bears his name. At this time 
Hismgug reigned in Judah ; 



and Sabacui in Egypt. The 
successor of Shalmaneser was 
Sbbtnacherib. 

Shane* (1.) Confusion aris- 
ing from conscious guilt. Gen. 
2 : 25. Ezra 9 : 6. (2.) Re- 
proach, ignominy. Ezek. 36 : 
6. Prov. 9. Great modesty is 
called shame-facedness, and is 
recommended to women. 1 Tim. 
2:9. 

ShVron, a beautiful district 
near Oarmel, along the sea- 
ooast. Cant. 2:1. The name 
became proverbial to express a 
place of great fertility and 
beauty. Modern travellers give 
the name Sharon to the plain 
between Ecdippe and Ptolemais. 
Shtie* Shaving the head or 
beard, among the Jews, was a 
sign of mourning. Isa. 15 : 2. 
Jer. 41 : 6. They \ preserved 
their beards from their youth, 
with great care, so that to lose 
it was a great humiliation. 2 
Sam. 10. The Lord's threaten- 
ing to shave Israel with "a 
hired razor," means that foreign 
troops should utterly sorape or 
despoil the land. Isa. 7 : 20. 
Short hair has always been con- 
sidered unbecoming in women. 
1 Cor. 11 : 6. 

Stab*, or Sbba. There were 
several of this name. (1.) The 
son of Cush, who gave the name 
to a country in Arabia. Gen. 
10: 7. Ps. 72: 10. (2.) The 
grandson of Gush. Gen. 10 : 7. 
(3.) The son of Joktan. Gen. 
10 : 29. (4.) The grandson of 
Abraham. Gen. 25: 3. All 
these seem to have taken up 
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their residence in Arabia, and 
perhaps most of them in the 
south part of it. (5.) The s:a 
of Biohri, a Jew, who headed a 
revolt in the reign of David. 
2 Sam. 20. (6.) The name of a 
famous welly sometimes called 
Sheba, and sometimes Beenheba. 
Gen. 26 : 33. 

Shell, a country often men- 
tioned in connection with gold ; 
and is thought to be Arabia 
Felix, In the Arabic and Sep- 
tuagint versions, Ps. 72 : 15 is 
rendered " gold of Arabia." It 
was a queen of this part of Ara- 
bia who visited Solomon. 

Shechem, a very ancient city, 
thirty-five miles north of Jeru- 
salem, which the sons of Jacob 
cruelly ravaged, to revenge the 
injury done to their sister by 
its prince. Gen. 34. Near it 
was " Jacob's well," John 4 : 6, 
and his purchased burial-place, 
where the remains of Joseph, 
Eleazar, and Joshua, were de- 
posited. Next to Jerusalem 
this is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting spot in Palestine. Mount 
Gerizim rises near the town on 
the south, and Mount Ebal on 
the north. After the ruin of 
the city of Samaria, Sheohem 
I .ecaine the metropolis of Sama- 
ria, and was called Sychar. 
Near it occurred our Saviour's 
conversation with the Samaritan 
woman, whioh resulted in the 
conversion of so many of the 
citizens. John 4. Matthew Hen- 
ry observes, " Shechem yielded 
the first proselytes to the church 
of Israel (Gen. 34), and it was 



the first place where the gospel 
was preached out of Israel." 
It was enlarged and beautified 
by Vespasian, about forty yeajs 
after Christ's death and was by 
him called Neapolis, or the New 
City. 

It has been in the hands of the 
Mahometans since A. n. 1242 ; 
and is a fine town, reckoned by 
Dr. Olin, a recent traveller, to 
contain 10,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 500 are christians (of the 
Greek church), 130 Samaritans, 
50 Jews, and the rest Turks. 

In the Samaritan synagogue 
is a famous MS. of the Penta- 
teuch, which they suppose to be 
3000 years old, and an exact 
copy of it 800 years old. They 
were shown to Dr. Huntingdon, 
English chaplain at Aleppo, and 
more reoently to Jlr. Jowett, 
agent of the Bible Society. This 
city is now called Naplouse. See 
Samaria. 

Sheep, a well-known animal, 
of great utility, and famed for 
meekness. In Syria are two 
varieties of sheep, — one differ* 
ing little from ours ; the other 
more common and more esteem- 
ed, having a tail of extraordi- 
nary bulk, often weighing twelve 
or fifteen pounds, and sometimes 
more. It seems to* consist of a 
substance between fat and mar- 
row, and was commanded to be 
offered in saorifioe to God. Lev. 
3 : 9. The wealth of ancient 
kings, and other great men, 
consisted chiefly in flocks and 
herds, 2 Kings 3:4; and this 
is still the case in some Eastern 
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countries, « specially where the 
people are few, and pastures 
luxuriant. Christians are com- 
pared to *fcep, for their inno- 
cence and excellence. Christ is 
"the Lamb of God;" that is, 
the great atoning sacrifice. John 
1:29. 

In India, sheep cannot be dis- 
tinguished from goats by a com- 
mon observer ; at least, I could 
merer tell them apart. They 
are never white, and they have 
short hair rather than wool. 
This fact gives force to the 
declaration that Christ will di- 
vide the good and bad, as a 
shepherd divides his sheep from 
the goats. We may not be able 
to. distinguish hypocrites, but 
Christ will infallibly divide them 
from his sheep. 

Shftk'd) a weight among the 
Hebrews ; but its precise heavi- 
ness is not agreed on* The 




common shekel of money was 
equal to a half-dollar. The 
shekel of the sanctuary was 
possibly double that sum. 

The Jewish horror of idolatry 
forbid their putting on coins 
the image of a deity, or even of 
a living ruler. The impression 
on the shekel was that of Aaron's 
budding rod on one side, and 
the pot of manna on the other. 



ShtH) the second son of Noah, 
was born A. m. 1558, about 98 
years before the deluge. His 
posterity, of which the Jews are 
a part, peopled the greater part 
of Asia. It is thought by some 
that he was the Pluto of the 
heathen. 

As Shem did not die till about 
the .time of the death of Abra- 
ham, he was able to impart to 
that patriarch, and also to Isaac 
and Jacob, full and authentio in- 
formation about the antediluvi- 
ans, and all the wonders of the 
flood and of the ark. 

ShenrfBith} a stringed instru- 
ment ; or possibly a species of 
music ; or a particular part of 
the composition. Ps. €, 12, Ac. 
Shew, or Show, an appear- 
ance or pretence ; also any pub- 
lic sight, 

Christ made a shew of princi- 
palities and powers, Col. 2 : 15, 
when he openly tri- 
umphed over them 
on his cross. To 
make a "fair shew 
in the flesh," is to 
be hypocritical by 
carefully observing 
outward fonrs, while 
real piety at the heart is not 
sought. Gal. 6 : 12. 

Shew-Bread was that which 
was constantly exhibited in the 
temple. Twelve loaves, accord- 
ing to the twelve tribes, were 
every day put upon the golden 
table, to be exposed for the 
whole week. This bread was 
forbidden to be eaten by any 
ea*p<- the priests ; therefore. 
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in che extraordinary case of 
David, nothing but argent ne- 
cessity could exempt him from 
sin. 1 Sam. 21 : 3—7. Matt. 
12 : 4. It served to remind the 
Hebrews of their dependence 
on God for daily support, and 
was an emblem of Jesus, who 
is the bread of life. John 6 : 
48. 

SfaiVboleth, a Hebrew word, 
signifying a stream of water. 
It was a word which Ephraimites 
could not pronounce in the man- 
ner of the men of Oilead, and 
by which 42,000 were detected 
and slain at the Jordan. Jud. 
12. It affords a proof of the 
different modes of pronouncing 
the same language, even in those 
early days, and of the impossi- 
bility of now settling, by the 
masoretio points, the true pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew 
tongue. Jud. 12 : 5. 

Shield, an instrument of de- 
fence, held on the left arm, to 
ward off blows. In Scripture, 
God is often called the shield of 
his people. Princes and great 
men are called shields, because 
they ought to be the protectors 
of their people. Ps. 47 : 9. 
Faith is likewise called the 
Christian's "shield," Eph. 6: 
6, because it derives strength 
from Christ for overcoming the 
temptations of Satan. 

ShiggAfcn, a word fcund in 
the title of the seventh psalm. 
It comes from a Hebrew word, 
which signifies to stray, or wan- 
ders whence some oonjeoture 
that it denotes the song to be 



various, running from one kind 
of tune into another, and ex* 
pressive of great anguish of 
heart. Others suppose it to be 
an instrument of music 

SUgfcnath seems to bo the 
plural of Skiggaion. Hab. 8 : 
1. 

ShUo'ah. SeeSiLOAM. 

SUM* (1.) One of the names 
of Jesus Christ ; the great 
Deliverer ; he that frees from 
the law, sin, and death. Gen. 
49 : 10. It denotes the Re- 
deemer, the author of our hap- 
piness, and our sole peacemaker 
with God. (2.) A famous city 
of Ephraim, about twenty-five 
miles north of Jerusalem. Here 
Joshua fixed the tabernacle of 
God ; and here it continued at 
least 310 years. 

Shinar, the same as Chaldea ; 
whioh see. 

Ships. Probably Noah's ark 
was the first vessel of this kind 
ever formed. The tribes of 
Zebulon and Dan appear to have 
early engaged in commerce. 
Gen. 49 : 13. Jud. 5 : 17. Solo- 
mon, and after him, Jehosha- 
phat, set on foot a considerable 
trade by sea. 1 Kings 10 : 22. 
The Trojans were powerful at 
sea ; but the Tyrians and Sido- 
nians for twelve long centuries 
were much more so. The Car- 
thagenians and Greeks were also 
in their turns famous by sda. 
Their navigation, however, w;JB 
very imperfect, as, even in th> 
time of Paul, vessels passing 
from Judea to Italy frequently 
wintered on the way. Acts 27 : 
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13 ; 28 : 11. The vessels were 
small, and had oars, as well as 
Sails. The compass being un- 
known, they dared not go ont 
of sight of land. After the 
Saraeens had ruined the Gre- 
oian commerce, the Venetians 
and Genoese became great in 
commerce. About 300 years 
ago, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese became the most commer- 
cial people. Then the Dutch 
took the lead ; but at present, 
the English and Americans each 
carry on more business by sea 
than any other nation. 

As to the Jews, they never 
had much oommeroe by ships ; 
and probably none of any eon- 
sequence till David made him- 
self master of two ports on the 
Red Sea. There he, and still 
more Solomon, built vessels 
which traded with African ports, 
being generally absent two or 
three years at a time. This 
trade was utterly abolished in 
the reign of Ahaz, by the seizure 
of the ports by the Assyrians. 

Ships, even at the time of 
Christ, were very small and 
poorly manned. Cicero speaks 
of some as very large, which 
did not exceed fifty tons. We 
must be careful, therefore, not 
to be misled when we read of 
ships in the Bible, by imagining 
such huge structures as are in 
use now. 

Shittah Tree, the same as 
the Sbtttdc . See next article. 

SUtttH Wotd was much used 
in building the tabernaele v and 
in making the sacred utensils, 



Ac. ; but it is not now known 
exactly what kind of a tree it 
was. Most probably it was the 
acanthus, or acacia vera, which 
grows in all the deserts from the 
northern part of Arabia to the 
extremity of Ethiopia. It is 
about the size of a mulberry- 
tree, the bark of a grayish 
black, wood pale yellow, and 
very hard, branches thorny, 
flowers sometimes white, but 
generally yellow, and the fruit, 
which resembles a bean, con- 
tained in pods, like the lupin. 
Both the wood and the flowers 
have a very pleasant smell. 
From this tree is obtained the 
gum Arabio, by making a gash 
with an axe. Its leaves are 
almost the only food for camels 
while travelling in the great 
deserts. 

Shoe, a defence for the foot. 
Among the "Hebrews, slaves 
went barefoot ; others generally 
had their feet and legs covered 
when they went abroad ; and 
women, of quality wore shoes 
or gaiters of very costly texture. 
Song 7:1. Ezek. 16 : 10. Shoes 
were ordinarily of no great 
value, and so a pair of shoes de- 
notes a very inconsiderable 
bribe. Amos 2: 6. Soldiers 
often wore shoes of iron and 
brass ; and to this day, many 
people, especially in the East, 
wear iron plates on the heels 
and the fore-sole of their shoes. 
The Hebrews eating of the first 
passover with their shoes on, 
loins girded, and staffs in the* 
hand, imported that they were 
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immediately to begin their jour- 
ney. Ex. 12 : 11. Putting off 
shoes imported reverence, and 
wu done in presence of God, or 
on entering the mansion of a 
superior. Ex. 8 : 5. Josh. 5 : 
15. Want of shoes denoted 
mourning, debasement, and sla- 
very. 2 Sam. 15 : 30. Ezek. 
24: 17. Isa. 20: 2, 4. The 
plucking off a shoe and giving it 
to another, imported resignation 
of right to him. Ruth 4 : 7. 
To bear or unloose the shoes of an- 
other, imports doing for him the 
humblest offices. Matt. 2 : 11. 
Luke 3 : 16. David cast his shoe 
over Edom, when he took pos- 
session of the country, and used 
the people as slaves. Ps. 60 : 
8 ; 108 : 9. See Sandals. 

Shriie, a cabinet, or case, to 
hold the effects of saints, or the 
relics of their bodies ; also the 
tomb or place where pilgrims 
offer up their prayers and obla- 
tions to the saints. Those of 
Ephesus seem to have been 
small models of Diana's temple, 
with her image enolosed. Acts 
19 : 24. 

Shuem, a city of Issachar, 
about five miles south of Tabor. 
Josh. 19 : 18. In a great adja- 
cent plain, the Philistine army 
encamped, while Saul's lay at 
Giiboa. 1 Sam. 28 : 4. 

Skl'lMUBite, an inhabitant of 
Shunem or Shunam. 

ShislMU, or Susa, a city on 
the banks of the River Ulai, in 
Persia. It is said to have been 
built by Memnon, before the 
Trojan war. It was the 



residence of the Persian kings 
from the time of Cyrus. Here 
Daniel had his vision of the ram 
and he-goat. Dan. 8. The com- 
missioners engaged (in 1852) in 
running the boundary between 
Turkey and Persia discovered 
the remains of the ancient pal- 
aoe of Shushan, mentioned in 
Esther and Daniel. The " pave- 
ment of red and blue, and black 
and white marble," still exists. 
Not for from the palace is a 
tomb, on whioh is sculptured 
the figure of a man, bound hand 
and foot, with a lion in the act 
of springing upon him. This is 
probably the tomb of Daniel. 

ShlflksWdlta, a musical in- 
strument, Ps. 60, called also 
Shoshanndt. Ps. 45, 69. The 
word seems to mean a By. It 
is possible the cymbal is meant, 
as it resembles that flower. 

Slbmah, Shebmah, or Shbbam , 
'a oity about half a mile from 
Heshbon. The best vines grew 
about it. Isa. 16 : 8. It was 
originally the property of the 
Moabites, and fell within the 
lot of Reuben. Numb. 32 : 38. 
Josh,13:19. 

Skhrab See Shbchek. 

Sldftn, a great commercial 
oity, and the capital of the 
Phoenicians. It was built soon 
after the flood, by Sidon, the 
eldest son of Canaan. Tyre, 
twenty-five miles south of it, 
was built by a colony from this 
oity, and rapidly grew to vastly 
greater size and magnificence. 
Both cities lay within the lot of 
Aamer ; but tkat tribe never ex- 
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palled the people. Indeed, at 
o«o time the Sidonians overcame 
all Israel ; and in the days of 
Ahaa they drove a great com- 
merce in exporting the Jews for 
glares. Joel 3 : 4. The gospel 
was at the first proclaimed here, 
and flourishing churches eon- 
tinned for many ages. After 
being lost and won in the cru- 
sades, the Saracens finally made 
themselves masters of it in A. 
n. 1289. Some christians are 
yet found here. It now con- 
tains 16,000 inhabitants, and is 
called Saide. See Tyre. 

Sfher, in Josh. 13 : 3, means 
the little river in the south of 
Judea, called River of Egypt, 
In Isa. 23 : 3, and Jer. 2 : 18, it 
must mean the Nile, 

SUk, is not mentioned in the 
Bible except in Esek. 16 : 10, 
13. The original wotd means 
to draw out gently ; and, aa there 
is no historical evidence that 
silk was known in the days of 
Ezekiel, it might be better to 
translate the word very fine 
linen; the threads of whioh are 
drawn out with great care in 
spinning. 

fiflfcttB, a fountain rising at 
the foot of Mount Zion. Its 
waters were received into two 
large pools ; and whatever 
overflowed from the lower one 
passed into the brook Eedron. 
There are, even at this day, 
beautiful gardens and small 
fields watered by it, on its way 
to Kedron. The upper pool was 
sometimes called the "King's 
pool*" probably beoans* his 
22 



gardens were watered from is. 
from these pools the Jews, drew 
water on the last day of the 
feast of tabernacles, whioh they 
brought into the city with great 
signs of joy, singing portions of 
Isa. 12. It was poured on and 
around the altar, with joyful 
acclamations. Near this place 
stood the tower of which Christ 
speaks. Luke 13 : 4. 

Silver is not mentioned as 
having been in use before the 
flood, nor till the time of Abra- 
ham ; nor was it coined till long 
after, but was used in bars or 
ingots. Its ore generally eon- 
tains other metals, such as lead, 
tin, &o., and must be often 
purged to render it fine. Pa. 
12 ! 6. The fine silver of the 
ancients was found in the mines 
of Tarshish. Jer. 10 : 9. Great 
quantities of it were used in the 
building of the temple by Solo- 
mon. 1 Chron. 29 : 4. It is 
put for all temporal wealth. 
Hos. 9 : 6. — A silver ling, or 
" piece of silver," is the same 
as a shekel. 

Simeen. (1.) The second son 
of Jacob, born in the year 2247. 
(2.) An aged saint who em- 
braced the infant Jesus. Luke 
2 i 25—34. It is thought by 
some learned historians he was 
the great rabbi, with whom Ga- 
maliel, Paul's teacher, studied. 
(3.) A Christian minister of 
Antiooh. Aots 13 : 1. 

Sfaaem Pirns, a distinguished 
disciple of our Lord. The Ror 
man Catholics call him the prince 
<4 opoeiUe, though Paul saesas 
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more deserving of such a title. 
The oelibacy of the clergy finds 
no example in his ease, as we 
know he had a wife. Mark 1 : 
S9,30. 

Stmon, the Cyrenian, is 
thought by some to be the same 
as Niger, the teacher at Anti- 
oeh. Matt. 27 : 32. It is said 
that he was afterwards the pas- 
tor of Bosra, or Bezer, and died 
a cheerful martyr for the faith. 

SIMM Zelotes, or the Cana- 
anite, one of Christ's apostles. 
He was called Z dotes, because 
he had been one of those Gali- 
leans, or zealous Jews, who re- 
fused to pay tribute to the Ro- 
mans. The term Canaanite is 
applied to him, not because he 
was a native Oanaanite, like the 
woman mentioned Matt. 15: 22, 
for all the apostles were Jews ; 
but either because he was born 
In Oana of Galilee, or more 
probably from the Hebrew word 
Kaiurim, whioh is synonymous 
to the Greek word Zelotes. 

Some suppose that he preached 
the gospel in Egypt, Oyrenaica, 
Lybia and Mauritania, if not 
also in Britain. Others affirm 
him to have been murdered at 
Lunir, in Persia, along with 
Jude. See Zelotes. 

Simon, the brother or cousin 
of our Saviour, and the son of 
Cleophas. Matt. 13 : 55. 

Simon, the Pharisee, was he 
who invited our Saviour to an 
entertainment ; and though he 
emitted the customary civility 
of giving him water for his feet, 
took offcnoe at his allowing Ma- 



ry Magdalene to anoint them* 
Jesus, by the parable of the two 
debtors, convicted him of hit 
mistake. Luke 7 : 36 — 50. 

Simon Magus, or the Sor- 
cerer, a very extraordinary 
person in Samaria, who ap- 
peared converted under Philip. 
From his attempt to buy tho 
gifts and powers of the Holy 
Spirit with money, the purchase 
of pastorships and ministerial 
salaries is called Simony, Acts 
8 : 18. After his apostasy he 
became, historians affirm, the 
founder of a sect, who denied 
Christ to be divine, paid relig- 
ious honors to angels, and held 
various licentious tenets. His 
doctrines were substantially 
those of the Gnostics. He rep- 
resented himself to be the Word 
of God, the Paraclete, Ac. 

There were also Simon, a tan- 
ner, Acts 9 : 43 ; Simon, the 
father of Judas Iscariot, John 
12 : 4, and others. 

Simple, harmless, free from 
deceit. To be "simple con- 
cerning evil," is to have little 
knowledge of the arts of the 
world in committing it Bom. 
16 : 19. The «« simplicity that 
is in Christ," is either the plain 
self-consistent truth of the gos- 
pel, or an unfeigned faith in 
this truth. 2 Cor. 11 : 3. 

SIB) offence against the law 
of God, either by doing what it 
forbids, or neglecting what it 
enjoins. Desiring forbidden 
things, or disliking duties, it 
also sin. It is the oause of all 
the misery in this world, nod 
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of everlasting woe to the finally 
impenitent. Sins are called tres- 
passes, because they violate the 
law. When it is said, he that 
"committeth sin is of the devil," 
and is the " servant of sin," it 
means, sncb. is the character of 
those who wilfully sin. When 
it is said, the children of God 
do not sin, John 8 : 34 ; 1 John 
3 : 6, 9 ; 5 : 18, it means that 
such do not willingly sin. When 
they sin, it is through the power 
of temptation, and gives them 
great grief. " Thou shalt visit 
thine habitation, and not sin," 
means, we must not live in a 
wicked manner. Job 5 : 24. 

Original Sin is that bias to 
evil, in consequence of the sin 
and fall of our first parents, 
whereby our whole nature is 
defiled, and rendered contrary 
to the nature and law of God. 
Ps. 51 : 5. Hence, the inward 
part is said to be very wicked- 
ness ; that is, the heart is en- 
mity against God. Ps. 5 : 9. 
This is the sin that dwells in us, 
Rom. 7 : 17, 20, and works in 
us all manner of concupiscence. 
Bom. 7 : 8, 23. 

The Sin agatnst the Holy 
Ghost, as it rejects and tramples 
on all his evidence and convic- 
tions, is called the sin unto death, 
because, being never pardoned, 
it inevitably ruins men. 1 John 
6:16. The exact nature of this 
sin is not easily determined. It 
seems, however, to require words 
spoken as well as thoughts in- 
dulged. Matt. 12 : 32. 

What we render sin-offering 



is often the same in the Hebrew 
as what we render sin. Lev. 4 : 
3, 25, 29. And the priests are 
said to eat sins that is, with 
pleasure feast on sin-offerings. 
Hos. 4 : 8. Christ is said to be 
"made sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God 
in him ; " that is, he had our 
sins oharged to his account, and 
was made a sin-offering. 2 Cor. 
5 : 21. 1 Peter 2 : 24. Isa. 
63: 6. 

Sin, the name of several places 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 

1. The desert south of Judea. 
Dent. 32 : 51. 

2. The city Pelusium, in 
Egypt, now extinct. 

3. A country called also Sin- 
im, whioh is probably China. 
Isa. 49 : 12. 

Sinai, the mountain on whioh 
Jehovah appeared to Moses, and 
gave the law. The Hebrews 
came to this place in the third 
month of their pilgrimage. The 
law was given, it is thought, just 
fifty days after their exodus from 
Egypt; and hence, the Pentecost 
was observed on the fiftieth day 
after the Passover. This mount 
stands in Arabia Petrea, and is 
called by the Arabs Jibbil Mousa, 
or the Mountain of Moses, and 
sometimes El Tor, or the Mount. 
It has two summits, Horeb, at the 
north, and Sinai, at the south ; 
whioh last is much the higher, 
and is called the Mount of God, 
The ascent is very steep, and is 
by steps, which the Empress 
Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tino the Great, caused to be out 
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In the rook. These are now so 
worn and deoayed, as to make 
the ascent difficult. At the top 
of Sinai there is an uneven and 
rugged place, sufficient to hold 
sixty persons. Here stands a 
chapel, and near to it is a foun- 
tain of fresh water. At the bot- 
tom, in a narrow valley, is the 
convent of St. Catharine, en- 
closed by high walls without a 
door, to preserve them from 
Arab robbers. Whoever enters, 
is drawn up in a basket. Mount 
Sinai, says Niebuhr, has numer- 
ous beautiful springs, but they 
are not so copious as to unite 
and form streams that last the 
whole year. Various modern 
travellers have ascended to the 
summit of this mount ; but the 
Arabs practise upon them great 
impositions. It has been lately 
visited by the American travel- 
ler, Robinson, and described by 
him in his "Biblical Researches." 

Sincerity, pureness of mind, 
without double-dealing. The 
word is derived from the Latin 
sincerus, composed of sine, with- 
out, and cera, wax ; or pure 
honey. 1 Cor. v. 8. The Greek 
word eilixQiveta, translated sin- 
cerity, means an evident purity 
when held up in the light of the 
sun, as we would examine water. 
2 Cor. 1 : 12. 

Singing has always been a 
part of divine worship, by hea- 
thens, Jews and Christians. The 
gospel not only authorizes it by 
example, Matt. 26 : 30, but ex- 
pressly enjoins it. Eph. 5 : 19. 
Col. 3 : 16. It should be per- 



formed with an understanding 
of its nature and importance, 
and with spiritual emotions. 
Pres. Edwards observes that, 
" As it is the command of God, 
that all should sing, so all should 
make a conscience of learning to 
sing, as it is an exercise that 
cannot be decently performed 
without learning. Those, there- 
fore (where there is no natural 
inability), who neglect to learn 
to sing, live in sin, as they neg- 
lect what is necessary in order 
to their attending one of the 
ordinances of God's worship." 

Singing was by the early 
christians usually performed in 
a standing posture. The mode 
of pronunciation was clear and 
intelligible, not greatly varying 
from a recitative tone. Those 
modern tunes which almost pre- 
clude intelligible enunciation, 
tend to defeat the object of the 
ordinance. The Jewish hymns 
were accompanied with various 
musical instruments, to assist 
the voices of the Levites. 

Sls'era, a general of the Cana- 
anites, under Jabin IE. Jael 
invited him into her house, and 
being instigated of God to de- 
stroy this murderous idolater 
and devoted Canaanite, she 
drove a nail through his tem- 
ples. 

Sister, a term of considerable 
latitude with the Hebrews ; be- 
ing applied to all very near rela- 
tions. Matt. 12 : 50 ; 13 : 56. 
Sarah,who was Abraham's niece, 
is, therefore, truly called Ms 
sister. Gen. 12 : 13, and 20 - 12. 
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Stth, an obsolete word, mean- 
ing since, or beoause. Jer. 15: 
7. Ezek. 35 : 6. 

Sfvan, the third month of 
the Jewish sacred year. See 
Month. 

Slander, the uttering of false 
accusations against another. It 
may consist in surmises or asser- 
tions ; in imputing bad motives 
to correct actions J in partial 
and lame accounts of our neigh- 
bor's conduct ; in putting false 
constructions on words or oon- 
duct; in magnifying real faults; 
in imputing consequences to our 
neighbor's conduct which do 
not or may not follow ; and in 
any way of speaking which shall 
be designed to Injure one's fame, 
safety, or welfare. Christians 
should be anxious to guard 
against the very appearance of 
this odious vice. 

Slave. See Servant. 

Slime was used by the build- 
ers of Babel instead of mortar. 
It is called, in the Septuagint 
version, asphaltos ; and is bitu- 
men, or a kind of pitch. Great 
quantities of it are still found 
in the neighborhood of ancient 
Babylon. Herodotus, Dioscor- 
ides, Justin, Vitruvius, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Ac, speak of 
its being used as mortar. 

The slime pits of Sidim were 
mud-holes or springs, out of 
which issued this liquid bitu- 
men, or naphtha. It was used 
in the process of embalming, 
anl was hence called gummi 
22* 
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funerum, and mumia. See 
Pitch. 

Sling, one of the earliest 
weapons invented by man. By 
long practice, wonderful skill is 
attained in the use of it, as was 



the case with the Benjamites, 
who, " with either hand, could 
sling stones at a hair, and not 
miss." Judges 20 : 16. 

Smite-, a word often used in 
Scripture as meaning to kill. 
Thus the Lord smote Nabal. To 
" smite with the tongue," is to 
utter reproaches. To "smite 
the thigh," was a token of 
amazement or indignation. Jer. 
31 : 19. 

Smyrna, a city of Ionia, built 
by the Amazons, about forty 
miles north of Ephesus. It was 
famous as early as the time of 
Homer, whose birthplace it 
claims to be. About A. u. 3400, 
the Indians destroyed it ; but 
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it wu rebuilt 300 years after, 
in the time of Alexander the 
Great. A christian church was 
planted here very early ; the 
members of which maintained 
their holy faith with such exact- 
ness, that in the divine epistles 
sent them by John, there is no 
. reproof, but only praise and 
direction. Rev. 2 : 8, 9, 10. At 
the time that Christianity was 
introduced here, Smyrna was in 
all its glory, abounding in 
wealth, works of art, and schools 
of learning. Persecution soon 
raged against the christians ; 
and Polycarp and many others 
had to lay down their lives for 
Christ ; but multitudes were 
converted. Polycarp was prob- 
ably the " angel of the church 
of Smyrna." Rev. 2 : 8. The 
christians there hold his memory 
in great veneration, and go 
annually in procession to his 
tomb, which is near his place of 
martyrdom. How absurd is the 
assertion of infidels that the 
New Testament was written only 
a few hundred years ago ! . 

It has often suffered from 
earthquakes, plague, fires, and 
war ; but at present is one of 
the most flourishing places in 
the Levant ; having a large and 
good harbor, and sustaining an 
active commerce with all na- 
tions. During the late revolu- 
tionary struggle this city suffered 
dreadfully ; but since Greece 
became free, it has gradually 
regained some of its ancient 
prosperity. Before the late rev- 
olution it contained 100,000 



souls* of which above 10,000 
were christians of the Greek 
church ; 5,000 Armenians ; the 
rest Turks, Jews, Ac. At pres- 
ent it has a population of 140,- 
000, and is the seat of a chris- 
tian mission. The Turks call it 
Izmir, 

Snail occurs but twice in our 
translation. In Lev. 11 : 30, 
critics are confident that some 
sort of lizard is intended. Cer- 
tainly snails are not common in 
hot and dry regions. In Ps. 
58 : 8, the true snail is certainly 
meant, though the LXX. and 
Vulgate have rendered it wax. 

Snare, a trap; metaphorically, 
whatever tends to entangle us 
in evil. The Lord Jesus 4s a 
" snare," when, on account of 
the lowliness of himself and 
people, men's corrupt propensi- 
ties will not allow them to ac- 
cept the gospel, and so their 
guilt is increased. Isa. 8 : 14. 
God " rains snares " on men 
when he punishes them by let- 
ting them fall into the conse- 
quences of their sins. Ps. 11 : 
6. Ez. 12 : 13. 

Snow falls occasionally in 
Palestine, and always in flakes 
as large as a chestnut. Hence 
the expression, " He giveth snow 
like Wool." Ps. 147: 17. It 
was brought from the top of 
Lebanon, and sold in the hot 
season to cool wine, Acq., as ice 
is in our cities. Its water was 
considered very cleansing. Job 
9:30. 

Soap, a word which occurs only 
in Jer. 2 : 22, and Mai. 3 : 2. 
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It seems to mesa some cleansing 
kerb ; probably the borith, or 
saltwort, a very common plant 
In Syria and parts adjacent. 
The natives barn it, and leach 
the ashes. The water becomes 
impregnated with a strong salt, 
very proper for removing stains 
from cloth. There is also an 
unctuous kind of earth called 
steatites, or soap-earth, of mnch 
esteem in the baths of the East 
for cleansing and softening the 
skin. Harris thinks it prob- 
able that the two moles' harden 
of earth, taken by Naaman, 
were for this .use. 2 Kings 5 : 
17. The barilla, as our dealers 
call it, which is brought to this 
country from Spain and the 
Mediterranean, is thought to be 
the plant borith, above men- 
tioned. Jer. 2 : 22. Mai. 3 : 2. 

Socket, a kind of mortice in 
which the pillars of the taber- 
nacle were fixed. A vast num- 
ber of sockets were made, of 
which one hundred were of 
silver, a talent to each. Ex. 
28: 27; 26:37; 38: 27. The 
weight of these sockets tended 
to make the pillars stand firm. 

SodOM, Gomorrah, A dm ah, 
Zeboim, and Zoar, were five 
oities of the Canaanites. In 
the days of Abraham they had 
each a king. The Dead Sea now 
covers the site of these oities, 
Jude 7. The Scripture account 
ef the overthrow of these oities 
is corroborated by the accounts 
of Strabo, Diodorus Sioulus, 
Tacitus, Solinus, Ac, as well as 
by tke geological* appearances 



of the region, which is still sub- 
ject to earthquakos. 

The apples of Sodom are de- 
scribed by Dr. Smith, of Bos- 
ton, as " the fruit of a gigantic 
milk-weed, shaped like a peach, 
and two inches in diameter." 

Solomon, (pacific) His history 
is full of interest, and amply 
given in Scripture. He was the 
author of several books, besides 
those in the Bible, viz., 3000 
Proverbs, 1005 Songs, beside 
works on botany, natural his- 
tory, and commerce. His his- 
tory is fraught with both re- 
ligious and political instruction. 
No monarch ever enjoyed such 
popularity and prosperity, and 
yet he was very far from being 
happy. 

Song of Solomon, a sublime 
mystical allegory, representing 
the reciprocal love of Christ and 
the church. In 1 Kings 4 : 32, 
we are informed that Solomon's 
Songs were a thousand and Jive, of 
which this is supposed to be the 
chief for length and grandeur, 
or as being inspired, and is 
hence called a Song of Songs. 
It is a book on which vast learn- 
ing and labor have been be* 
stowed without making either 
its object or meaning certain. 

Soothsayer* See Sorcerer. 

Sop* As spoons were not 
used (and are not yet) in East- 
ern countries, though much of 
their food is fluid, it was com- 
mon to dip bread in the gravy 
or soup. It is a matter of 
politeness for the master of the 
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hows* to pick oat nice pieces 
with his fingers, or sop a piece 
of bread in the gravy, and put 
it into the mouth of his guest. 
See John 13 : 26. 

SoTtertrs, conjurers, or those 
who undertake to disclose se- 
crets, or foretell events, by 
magical or diabolical power, 
Acts 13 : 8. They falsely claimed 
the power of calling up de- 
parted spirits, 1 Sam. 28 ; of 
inflicting plagues, Ex. 8 : 18, 
Ac. The damnation of such as 
addict themselves to the practice 
of sorcery is often declared. 
Isa. 47 : 9. Eev. 21 : 8, and 
22 : 15. 

Sorrow, inward pain, arising 
from guilt or. affliction. It is 
said " the sorrow of the world 
worketh death ;" that is, mere 
distress, without regard to God 
and looking to him for help, 
breaks the heart, and brings us 
to the grave. The Scripture 
cautions us against it. Prov. 
26 : 20. 1 Thess. 4 : 13. "Godly 
sorrow " is grief tempered with 
reliance on God, and submission 
to deserved suffering. "The 
sorrows of hell," Ps. 18 : 5, are 
mental troubles of great magni- 
tude. 

Soul. 1. That spiritual, ra- 
tional, and immortal part or 
substance in man, which dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute 
oreation, and bears some resem- 
blance to its Divine Maker ; 
which possesses consciousness 
of its own existence, and actu- 
ates, direots, or disposes, in all 
the relations of life. The Scrip- 



ture ascribes to beasts a eoai, 
which enables them to think and 
plan, as they evidently do* 
They have many mental powers, 
such as memory, Ac, whioh do 
not belong to mere matter. But 
man alone has an immortal soul, 
possessing the knowledge of 
God, wisdom, immortality, the 
hope of future happiness and of 
eternal life ; and man alone if 
threatened with the punishment 
of another life, and the pains of 
hell. That the Jews knew the 
immortality of the soul seems 
evident from Balaam's feeling 
the difference between the death 
of a good and bad man, Numb. 
23 : 10 ; from their believing in 
apparitions of the departed, 1 
Sam. 28 : 13—15 ; Matt. 14 : 
26, Ac. ; and from the fact that 
the Sadducees, who denied it, 
were but a sect among them. 
But their ideas on this point 
were vague compared with those 
which we derive from the New 
Testament. It is most true that 
by Christ was the truth first 
fully and clearly disclosed. 2 
Tim. 1 : 10. All that the hea- 
then knew or taught, concerning 
the future state of the soul, was 
from confused tradition or more 
poetical fancy. 

2. Soul is sometimes used tor 
a human creature, or the whole 
person, both soul and body. 
Gen. 12: 5. Numb. 11: 6. 
Acts 2 : 41. When the soul and 
spirit are spoken of together, 
spirit probably means the tem- 
per. 

Spall anciently comprehended 
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What ie Bow Portugal, that is, 
the whole peninsula. In the 
time of the apostles, it belonged 
to Borne. Paul intended to visit 
this country, but whether he did 
so or not is uncertain. Bom. 
16 : 24—28. 

Sparrow, a very small, well- 
known bird. It is gregarious 
and remarkably lively ; and 
when lamed, or deserted by its 
mate, seems quite disconsolate. 
Ps. 102 : 7. Sparrows were so 
cheap at Jerusalem, that "five 
were sold for two farthings." 
Luke 12: 6. The care of Divine 
Providence is therefore most 
strikingly depicted when his 
minute attention to them is 
declared. Matt. 10 : 29. Ps. 
104 : 24—31. 

Spectacle, a public show. The 
Romans were remarkably fond 
of shows and games* The thea- 
tres for this purpose were some- 
times very splendid ; generally 
round, like our circuses, and 
without a roof. One of the com- 
mon exhibitions was to put crim- 
inals in the arena, and let loose 
wild beasts upon them. Hence 
the apostle's allusion, Heb. 10 : 
32, 33. Perhaps, when he says 
he ** fought with beasts at Ephe- 
sus," he means literally that he 
was thus exposed. 1 Cor. 15 : 
32. Those who were not con- 
demned to certain death were 
allowed weapons of defence. 
When the company, whioh was 
always vast, had enjoyed the 
horrid sight of these contests, in 
which the criminal was gener- 
ally victor, then were brought 



those capitally condemned, who 
were allowed no weapons, nor 
even raiment ; and wove of 
course soon destroyed. To the 
latter class Paul seems to com- 
pare ministers, when he says 
they are " set *orth last, as it 
were appointed unto death, 
being made a spectacle to the 
world, to angels, and to men." 
1 Cor. 4 : 9. 

Spice, any aromatic drug. 
Spices were very muoh used by 
the anoients to season food, give 
flavor to wine, embalm the dead, 
perfume their persons and beds, 
and to burn as incense in public 
worship. 

Most of the spices mentioned 
in Scripture have been identi- 
fied, and many of them continue 
to be articles of oommeroe to 
this day. 

Spider, a crafty insect, men- 
tioned but three times in the 
Bible, and each time in allusion 
to wicked men. Job 8 : 14. 
Isa. 59 : 4—7. Prov. 30 : 28. 
The story of the bite of that 
species called tarantula being 
curable only by music, is a rip 
dioulous fable. 

Spikenard, a very .fragrant 
species of grass, which, when 
trodden upon, fills the air with 
sweetness. The ear is about 
the size of one's finger, and is 
of a strong smell and bitterish 
taste. The medicinal properties 
reside principally in the root 
The ointment made of it is very 
precious, and was a favorite 
perfume at ancient baths and 
Mark 14: 3. It is 
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eeUed by Horace, *' unguentam 
nardi spioatsB," and contained 
the very essence of the plant. 
A pound of it in the days of 
Christ was worth 300 denarii, 
equal to forty dollars, a great 
sum at that time. John 12 : 3. 
The best spikenard comes from 
India. When cultivated in gar- 
dens, it attains to the height of 
fire or six feet. 

Spirit^ an incorporeal being, 
as God, John 4 : 24 ; angels, 
Heb. 1 : 14 ; the human soul, 
Acts 7 : 69 ; the Holy Ghost, 
the third person in the adorable 
Trinity, Matt. 3 : 16 ; equal in 
power and glory with the Father 
and the Son. 1 John 5:7. He 
inspired the ancient prophets to 
foretell future events, 2 Pet. 1 : 
21 ; and bestowed on the apos- 
tles miraculous gifts. Acts 2. 
He now quickens, illuminates, 
sanctifies, and comforts the peo- 
ple of God. John 3:5. 1 Pet. 
1 :. 2, and John 14 : 26. See 
Holt Ghost. 

Discerning of spirits, which was 
once a miraculous ministerial 
gift, was the power of discover- 
ing impostors in the ministry. 
1 Cor. *2 : 10. 1 John 4 : 1. 
Rev. 2 : 2. 

Quenching the Spirit is a meta- 
phorical expression, meaning to 
force, as it were, by our sins, the 
Holy Spirit to withdraw from 
us. Or it may mean suppress- 
ing the graces of the Spirit, 
whioh are compared to light and 
heat; or, still more probably, 
the gifts of the Spirit are meant. 

Qrieving the Spirit may be done 



both by saints and sinners, in 
committing any sin, Eph. 4 : 30 ; 
by resisting convictions of duty ; 
by living in a lukewarm con- 
dition ; or by abusing his fa- 
vors, through vanity, curiosity, 
or negligence. 2 Tim. 1 : 6. 

Blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit is a sin of the tongue, and 
its unpardonableness is a proof, 
if there were no other, of his 
divine personality. See Soul. 

Splritlil) that whioh belongs 
to spirits. The church is a spir- 
itual house; her members are 
renewed in spirit ; Jesus is her 
foundation ; and his Spirit and 
grace connect them with him, 
and with one another. 1 Pet. 
2 : 5. Prophets and ministers 
are spiritual men, because their 
office lies in spiritual exercises. 
Hos. 9 : 7. God's law is spir- 
itual ; it is a transcript of 
the divine nature. It is given 
by the Holy Ghost, and ex- 
tends its security and authority 
to duties of a spiritual nature. 
Rom. 7 : 14. 

We are required to be spirit- 
ually minded; that is, to have 
our joys, exercises, objects and 
motives spiritual. Such as have 
not this spiritual-mindedness are 
said to be " dead," while such 
as possess it have "life and 
peace." Rom. 8 : 5—9. 

Sponge, a sub-marine sub- 
stance, forming one of the links 
between animals and vegeta- 
bles. Its innumerable and deli- 
cate cells imbibe water easily, 
and as easily part with it uaier 
pressure. Matt. 27 : 48. 
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Spot The allusion in Dent. 
31 : 6, is to the practice among 
heathen of marking on their 
forehead, arms, and breast a 
token indicating what deitj the 
person serves. 



These marks are pnt on fresh 
every morning, after washing. 
But sometimes they are made 
permanent in the same way that 
sailors mark their arms or hands, 
with a process like tattooing. 
Rev. 3 : 2, and 17 : 5, and 22 : 4. 

StactC, a fragrant gum, of 
amber oolor, supposed to distil 
from the myrrh-tree. The only 
difference between the stacte and 
gum myrrh seems to be that the 
former oozed spontaneously from 
the tree, and was perfectly pure, 
while the latter was obtained 
by inoision, and was generally 
less excellent. It is mentioned 
Bx. 30 : 34 only. 

Standard) a military ensign 
or token. The ancient Jewish 



tribes had each separate stan- 
dards. The Romans had sev- 
eral sorts, of whioh the eagle, 
as represented in the cut, was 
the most common. 



Star, a bright heavenly body 
seen in the night. Under the 
name star, the Jews compre- 
hended all the heavenly bodies, 
exoept the sun and moon. We 
now speak of them as distinct 
from planets. Some stars are 
fixed; that is, retain the same 
relative distance from the stars 
whioh surround them ; others 
revolve round the sun, viz., plan- 
ets and comets. The naked eye 
oan perceive only about 1000. 
The telescope of Mr. Flamstead 
enabled him to discover about 
3000. The prodigious telescope 
of Herschel rendered visible m- 
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wabU stars which had befoie 
hidden from our knowl- 
edge. He could see 116,000 
stars in fifteen minutes. Adams' 
astronomy computes the whole 
number of fixed stars in the 
universe at seventy-Jive millions. 
The ancient heathen worshipped 
the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, for 
planets, that is, wandering lumi- 
naries; and, as our fathers wor- 
shipped these, they dedicated 
the several days of the week to 
them, as the names they still 
bear indicate. But, according 
to the new astronomy, the solar 
system consists of thirty-four 
primary planets, viz., Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, a group 
of twenty-six very small ones, 
oalled asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune ; and seven- 
teen secondary planets, of which 
the Earth has one, viz., the 
Moon ; Jupiter has four, Saturn 
eight, and Uranus four. All 
these planets move round the 
sua, as well as round their own 
axes ; and the satellites move 
alee round the planets. They 
appear luminous by the reflection 
of the rays of the sun. The dis- 
taeoe of the fixed stars from the 
sun renders it impossible for 
them to be illuminated by the 
reflection of his rays. It is 
thought that many of them are 
equal to our sun in magnitude, 
and only appear small by reason 
of their distance. The nearest 
fixed star is No. 61 Cygni, whose 
distance is calculated to be not 
less than 400,000 times greater 



than that of the sun! Some 
stars are calculated to be m* 
hundred times farther than String I 
Hence, it would take four thou- 
sand years for their light to 
reach us. As new stars have 
become visible in later times, 
perhaps there are some whose 
light, since the creation, has 
but now reached our earth, 
though it travels thirteen mil- 
lions of miles in a minute. 
How immense must He be, whom 
the heavens, and the heaven of 
heavens, cannot contain ; who 
numbers the stars, and calls 
them by their names ! Ps. 147 : 
4. We have a few of their 
names in Scripture, as Chiun, 
Mazzaroth, Arcturus, Orion, and 
Pleiades. 

The star which conducted the 
wise men to the infant Jesus, 
was probably a meteor which 
moved in the air. Matt. 2. 
Jesus Christ is called the Morn' 
ing Star, by a similitude bor- 
rowed from a star which usually 
rises shortly before the sun, as 
he introduced the light of the 
gospel-day, and brought a fuller 
manifestation of the truths of 
God than the prophets, whose 
predictions are now accom- 
plished. 

By stars are sometimes meant 
the princes and nobles of a 
kingdom, Ban. 8:10; and some- 
times pastors or ministers of the 
gospel, who ought to shine like 
stars in their lives and doctrine. 
Rev. 1 : 20. The angels are 
also oalled stars. Job 38 : 7. In 
Scripture, an extraordinary mul- 
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titude is often expressed under 
the similitude of the stars of 
heaven. 

Staves, plural of staff; a word 
not now often used. Mark 14: 48. 

Steel, iron combined with 
about one part of carbon in 
about 200 of iron. The word 
occurs very seldom, and prob- 
ably ought to be rendered copper. 
It is, in fact, so translated Job 
28 : 2, and 40 : 18, as well as in 
various other places. 

Steward, , one who manages 
the affairs of another, and is 
Accountable to him for the prop- 
er discharge of the duties of 
his office. The ministers of 
Jesus Christ are " stewards of 
the mysteries of God," being 
intrusted with the management 
of God's people, and the distri- 
bution of their spiritual food. 
1 Cor. 4:1. 1 Pet. 4 : 10. In- 
deed, all mankind are stewards 
under God, and must give an 
account to him of all the talents 
with which they have been in- 
trusted. We should, therefore, 
attend seriously to our impor- 
tant charge, and stand prepared 
for our Lord's appearanoe. Matt. 
25. Tit. 1 : 7. 

Stocks, an instrument of 
punishment. The offender sits 
on a block, with his legs ex- 
tended, and fastened between 
planks, which have openings to 
. receive the ankles. Acts 16 : 24. 
Stoks, a sect of heathen phi- 
losophers, founded by Zsno of 
Cyprus (350 years b. c), so 
called from his teaching in the 
jSteo, or porch, at Athena. Be- 
23 



gardiag pain, poverty, 6ere&ve» 
ment, Ac, as only imaginary 
evils, and the gratifications of 
life as only imaginary pleasures, 
they tried to preserve a cool 
indifference under all circum- 
stances. Paul argued with them 
when in Athens. Acts 17 : 18. 
Some of Zeno's opinions owe 
their degree of truth to his 
knowledge of the Old Testament, 
and some lie gathered from the 
writings of Socrates and Plato 
One of his favorite sayings was 
that "men, having two ear* 
should hear muoh; and o*> 
mouth, should speak little. 1 ' 

Stone, a hard body, forme* 
of some species of earth, Ac I 
white stone is promised to th» 
victorious christian, Rev. 2 . 
17, probably in allusion to tb* 
custom of giving suoh a tokea 
to the. victors at the Grecian 
games, by which they were ear 
titled to public honors and te 
public maintenance. See Racb. 

Stoning, the punishment gen- 
erally appointed in the law of 
Moses for capital offences. One 
of the witnesses first threw the 
culprit on the ground. Then 
another cast upon his breast a 
great stone, kept for the pur- 
pose at the place of exeoutiea. 
Then, if he were not dead, the 
multitude present stoned him 
also. Paul was stoned at Lya- 
tra, and left for dead by the 
mob; but, as his brethren stood 
round him lamenting, he rose 
up and returned into the oity. 
Acts 14 : 19. 

A " eorner stone," or sh ef 
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■ton*, might be, as Calmct says, 
either in the foundation, at an 
angle of the building, or at the 
top of the wall. It could, there- 
fore, either be stumbled upon, 
or eould fall on a man, which 
explains Matt. 21 : 42. See, also, 
1 Pet. 2 : 6. Deut. 17 : 6—7. 

Stork, a bird about the size 
of a goose, which, as it obtains 
Its food by wading, and not by 
swimming, has very long legs, 
and a neck in proportion, mak- 
ing H about three feet high, or 
more. It is a bird of passage, 
Jer. 8 : 7, and frequented the 
region round Carta and Naza- 
reth in great flocks, unmolested 
by the inhabitants, chiefly be- 
cause they ate up injurious in- 
sects and reptiles. Such being 
its chosen food, may furnish 
the reason why it was not to be 
eaten by the Israelites. Ley. 
11:19. It is remarkable for 
its lore to its parents. Bochart 
and Schbuchzkr have collected 
many testimonies to this met 
from the ancients. Its very 
name, in the Hebrew language, 
signifies mercy or piety. In 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and elsewhere in Europe, where 
this bird is common, it builds 
its nest in high towers, or on 
the tops of houses. But in Pal- 
estine, and such hot countries, 
where the roofs are fiat, and 
frequented by the people of the 
house, the stork builds its nest 
in lofty trees. Ps. 104 : 17. 

Strangle, to kill by suffoca- 
tion, or without shedding the 
blod. It is forbidden chris- 



tians to eat animals killed la 
this way. Acts 15 : 20—26. 

Straw, or more properly strew; 
to scatter, or spread abroad. 
Matt. 25 : 24. 

Stubble, the stalks left in a 
field of grain which has been 
reaped. Stubble is of little 
value; of no. strength or force; 
is easily scattered by the wind, 
and easily burnt. Job 13 : 25 ; 
41 : 29 ; 21 : 18. Joel 2 : 6. 
To it wicked men are compared. 
Ps. 83 : 14. Isa. 40 : 24. Mai. 
4 : 1. False doctrines are as 
stubble, of no worth; of no 
force to convince or Comfort 
men's consciences, and cannot 
abide the trial of God's word. 
1 Cor. 3 : 12. 

Sueeoth means tents, or booths. 
There were two places of this 
name. (1.) In Egypt, where 
the Hebrews first set up their 
tents. Ex. 12 : 37. (2.) A 
oity east of Jordan, and south 
of the Sea of Galilee, where 
Jacob set up his tents or tvecotk, 
as he came from Padanaram. 
Gen. 33 : 17. It seems probable 
that in the valley near it Hiram 
cast the large utensils for the 
temple. Ps. 60 : 6. 1 Kings 
7:46. 

Simmer, the warm season of 
the year. Gen. 8 : 22. In oown- 
tries north of the equinoctial 
line it begins in June and ends 
in September. South of the 
equinoctial, it begins in De- 
cember and ends in March. 
Seasons of prosperity, and of 
opportunities of salvation* are 
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called summer. Prov. 10 : 6. 
Zeoh. 14 : 8. 

Sun, the great source of light 
and heat; brought into exist- 
ence on the fourth day of crea- 
tion. The diameter of the sun 
4s about 800,000 miles. His 
distance from our earth is 
ninety -five millions of miles; so 
that light, which flies at the in- 
conceivable swiftness of two 
hundred thousand miles in a sec- 
ond, requires eight minutes to 
reach our earth ! A cannon 
ball shot thence, and moving 
with unabated swiftness, viz. 
(according to Durham), a mile 
in eight and a half seconds, 
would take about thirty years 
to reach our earth ! The spots 
which often appear on the sun 
have never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Herschel thought 
them to arise from chasms in 
the sun's atmosphere, caused 
temporarily by the ascent of 
gases. Three miraculous events 
are related of the sun. It stood 
. still at the command of Joshua. 
Chap. 10 : 12. It returned back 
in the time of King Hezekiah. 
2 Kings 20 : 11. It was involved 
m darkness at the time of our 
Saviour's crucifixion, though 
tile moon was then at the full, 
which proves it was not an ordi- 
nary eclipse. Matt. 27 : 45. 
Multitudes, from the brightness 
and usefulness of the sun, have 
worshipped it, under the char- 
acters of Baal, Chemosht Mo- 
hsk, Phcebus, Ac. Even the 
J*w» at times worshipped this 
luminary, and Josiah had to' 



take away the horses, and burn 
the chariots, consecrated to the 
sun. 2 Kings 23: 11. After his 
death, we again find the Jews 
worshipping the sun. JBzek. 
8:16. 

"From the rising to ths. set- 
ting of the sun," imports the 
whole world over. Ps. 113 : 3. 
"Before the sun," or "in the 
face of the sun," imports the 
most daring, public, and open 
manner. Jer. 8 : 2. Numb. 26: 

4. To continue while the " sun 
and moon endure," is to last 
very long, or forever. Ps. 72 : 

5, 17. Christ is called the " Sun 
of Righteousness," as he en- 
lightens, quickens, and comforts 
his people. " A woman clothed 
with the sun," and having the 
moon under her feet, signifies 
the church, clothed with the 
righteousness of Christ, and 
rising superior to worldly things. 
Rev. 12 : 1. 

Superscription, that which is 
written on the top or outsiuw ui 
anything. Matt. 22 : 20. it 
was the custom of the Romans 
to write on a tablet or board 
the crime for which any man 
suffered death. This tablet they 
carried before the offender to 
the place cf execution, and fast- 
ened it over his head, that all 
might read his transgression, 
and beware of violating the 
laws of their country. Hence 
the superscription written over 
the head of Jesus Christ, as re- 
corded by all the evangelists. 
Matt. 27 : 37. 

Superstition, foolish fears, or 
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extravagant fancies; mistaken 
devotion in divine worship; the 
performance of uncommanded 
rites, and extravagant depend- 
ence on such as are of divine 
institution; a servile and slavish 
mode of serving God; or too 
much ceremony in religion, 
without due regard being paid 
to the attainment of inward 
holiness. Those are supersti- 
tious who are alarmed at the 
howl of a dog, the spilling of 
salt, or are afraid of ghosts, 
witches, Ac. A proper regard 
to the divine government would 
assure us of our perfect safety 
from all evil, so long as we 
trusted in God and obeyed him. 
When Paul tells the Athenians, 
he perceived "they were too 
superstitious," he did not use a 
word which conveyed to them 
any reproach . This would have 
been contrary to his usual cour- 
tesy and tact. He in fact said, 
" I perceive you are greatly ad- 
dicted to religious observances ; " 
a most graceful and ingenious 
introduction to his powerful 
discourse. 

Sapper was an important 
meal with the ancients. Mark 
6 : 21. Luke 14 : 12—24. John 
12 : 2. Rev. 19 : 9—17. 

After eating the Passover, 
our Saviour instituted that sol- 
emn ordinance which is called 
the Lord's Supper. 1 Cor. 11 : 20. 
In this rite we spiritually feed 
upon Christ, the living bread. 
Rom. 3 : 20. 1 Cor. 11. It is 
called the communion, because 
we tl.erein commune both with 



Christ and our brethren. It is 
not a sacrifice, as the Roman 
Catholics regard it, but a com- 
memoration. It is to be observed 
till the end of the world. 1 Cot. 
11 : 26. None are to partake 
but such as have been baptised 
and maintain a credible pro- 
fession of religion. 

The early christians generally 
had a social meal before the 
Lord's Supper, called Agape, or 
love feast; mentioned Jude 12. 
The following description of one 
of these feasts is given by Ter- 
tullian. " We do not sit down 
to it till we have first tasted 
prayer to God; we eat to satisfy 
our hunger; we drink no more 
than befits the temperate; we 
feast as those who recollect that 
they are to spend the night in 
devotion; we converse as those 
who know that the Lord is an 
ear-witness. After water for 
washing our hands [knives and 
forks not used], and lights have 
been brought in, every one is 
required to sing something to 
the praise of God, either from 
the Scriptures or his own 
thoughts; by this means, if any 
one has indulged to excess, he 
is detected. The feast is closed 
with prayer." A contribution 
was always made for the poor 
members. These social meals 
were soon a source of evil, 1 Oor. 
11 : 21, and were discontinued. 

Surety, one who becomes 
bound for another. Sins are 
called debts, Matt. 6 : 12, and 
Jesus Christ is called the Surety. 
Heb. 7:22. Christ fulfilled the 
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law by the holiness of his life, 
and underwent the penalty when 
he offered up himself a sacrifice 
to satisfy divine justice. The 
Scripture forbids suretyship, or 
engagement for the payment of 
another person's debt. Prov. 
11:15; 22: 26. 

Swallow, a small bird, nearly 
black, which migrates to warm 
oountries every winter; but re- 
turns, often to the very nest 
occupied before, which it con- 
structs generally under the 
eaves of houses, in chimneys, 
Ac. It seems some had their 
nests round the ceilings of the 
temple. Ps. 84 : 3. In coun- 
tries not very cold, swallows 
often venture to remain during 
winter, and fixing themselves 
in caves or clefts of mountains, 
or secluded buildings, become 
torpid. But it is not true that 
they conceal themselves under 
water, or in marshes. 

Swan* The Hebrew word so 
rendered is very ambiguous, and 
is translated, Lev. 11 : 30, mole, 
The Septuagint renders it ibis; 
and Parkhurst considers it to 
be the goose, because the word 
imports breathing in a strong 
manner, or hissing, as the goose 
is known to do. It occurs Lev. 
11: 18, andDeut. 14: 16. 

Swear, to make a solemn ap- 
peal to Almighty God, desiring 
his mercy and protection no 
otherwise than as the matter or 
thing affirmed is true or false ; 
— to declare, promise, or give 
evidence upon oath. We ought 
never to swear but upon very 
23* 



urgert necessity, and henoe a 
vast amount of legal swearing 
is absolutely sinful. Our Sa- 
viour, who came into the world 
not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it, forbade all profane 
oaths. Matt. 5 : 34. See Oath. 

Swine, the plural of hog. It 
was not only unclean by the 
Levitioal law, but by strict Jews 
was regarded as impure and de- 
testable in the highest degree. 
They would not so much as pro- 
nounce its name, but called it 
the strange thing. Among the 
charges of gross sins, mentioned 
by Isaiah, the eating of swine's 
flesh is specified. Is. 65 : 4. 
The keeping of herds of swine 
in the country of the Gergesenos 
was a violation of the law of 
Moses. Matt. 8 : 30—32. The 
sottish slavery of persons de- 
voted to sensuality, and their 
contemptuous rejection of re- 
proof, is strikingly indicated by 
their being compared to swine 
trampling pearls under their 
feet. Matt. 6 : 6. 

Sycamine. Critics do not 
agree whether or not this is the 
same tree as the sycamore. Much 
learning has been displayed by 
Hiller and Celsius to prove it 
to be the morns, or mulberry- 
tree, and they have made it 
very probable. It occurs Luke 
17 : 6, only. 

Sycamore, a tree which bears 
fruit like a fig, and has leaves 
like a mulberry. The Egyp- 
tians seem to be 'more fond of 
its fruit than any other people. 
It is always green, and is said 
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to produce seven crops a year. 
The tree abounded in Palestine. 
1 Kings 10 : 27. 

We find, in 1 Chr. 27 : 28, 
that the Jews highly prised it. 
It attains a great size, three 
men sometimes not being able 
to clasp one. The fruit is about 
the size of a fig, and is often 
called by that name, though 
not equal in flavor to the real 
fig. It is remarkable that the 
fruit does not grow on the 
branches and twigs, but on the 
trunk of the tree, attached by 
Sprigs like grape-stalks. The 
wood, though of coarse grain, 
is remarkable for durability. 
Mummy chests of it were found 
in the catacombs by Shaw, and 
had remained sound for 3000 
years. 

Sychem, the same as Shechem. 

Syene, once an important city 
of Egypt. Ezek. 29 : 10. It 
is the true terminus of the Nile 
navigation for boats of the first 
Class, and is still a large town, 
with ruins extending every way, 
and indicating its former great- 
ness. Syenite takes its name 
from this town, where granite 
was wrought 4000 years ago. 
Opposite is the island of Ele- 
phant! s. It is now called As- 
ruan, pronounced by the natives 
As -wan. 

Synagogue, an assembly 
among the Jews for religious 
worship. The place where they 
met to pray, to read, and to 
hear the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and other instruc- 
tions ; and where, by sermons 



and exhortations delivered to 
them, by prophets formerly, and 
afterwards by the doctors or 
teachers, the people were kept 
in the knowledge of God and 
his laws. They began to be 
used about the time of Ezra, 
and were very useful in keep- 
ing up a knowledge of God 
among the people. There was 
a council or assembly of rev- 
erend and wise persons, versed 
in the law, who had the care of 
all things belonging to the ser- 
vice of the synagogue, and the 
management of certain judicial 
affairs. Over these was set a 
president, called the " ruler of 
the synagogue." Luke 8 : 41. 
As there was but one temple, 
and to this a resort was re- 
quired but thrice a year, and 
then by males only, such a mode 
of keeping the Sabbath became 
indispensable. Soon after the 
captivity, the Jews had great 
numbers of synagogues, which 
increased till there were about 
480 of them in Jerusalem. Every 
trading fraternity had their syn- 
agogue ; and companies of 
strangers, as Alexandrians, Cy- 
renians, and others, had theirs 
for public prayer, and for read- 
ing the Scriptures. Our Saviour 
and his apostles found the syna- 
gogues very convenient places 
for proclaiming the good news 
from heaven. Luke 4 : 20. 

There are in the United States 
synagogues in Newport, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Charleston,4^Cincinnati, and 
many other places. 
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8yrMH8e 9 a famous city, called 
also Saragossa, on the south- 
east coast of Sicily, twenty-two 
miles in circumference. It was 
founded A. if. 3269, and was 
once the largest and richest 
city of the Greeks. Archimedes, 
with astonishing inventions, de- 
fended the place from the Ro- 
mans ; but it was taken, and he 
was slain, about b. c. 208. The 
Saracens seized it A. D. 675 ; 
but in 1090 it was taken from 
them by Roger, Duke of Apulia. 
Here Paul tarried three days, as 
he went prisoner to Rome. 
Christianity was early planted 
here, and still continues, at 
least in name. The city has 
wholly lost its ancient splendor. 
Acts 28 : 12. 

Syria, or Aram. The Syrians 
descended from Aram, and pos- 
sessed Mesopotamia, Chaldea, 
and part of Armenia. But 
Syria proper had the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on the west, Gilioia on 
the north, the Euphrates on the 
east, and Canaan and part of 
Arabia the Desert on the south. 
Its good soil, and noble rivers, 
Euphrates, Orontes, Cassimere, 
Adonis, Barrady, Ac, rendered 
it a delightful country. It was 
divided into various provinces, 
which derived their names from 
their chief cities, situation, or 
circumstance. 

Ccblo-Syria included the val- 
ley between the ridges of Liba- 
nus and Anti-Libanus. The 
word often occurs in the books 
of Maccabees, and signifies 
Syria the Hollow, * 



Stria of Damascus was a 
province stretching eastward 
along Mount Libanus, of which 
Damascus was the capital. Its 
limits varied according as its' 
princes were more or less pow- 
erful. 1 Chron. 18 : 5. Isa. 
7:8. 

Syria of Rehob was that part 
of which Rehob was the metrop- 
olis. 2 Sam. 10 : 6. It bor- . 
.dered on Palestine, and was 
given to Asher. Josh. 19 : 28. 

Syria of Maachah lay be- 
yond Jordan, towards Lebanon, 
and was given to Manasseh. 2 
Sam. 10 : 6. Dent. 3 : 14. It 
is called Abelbeth Maacah. % 
Kings 15 : 29. 

Tob, or Ishtob, was a province 
in the neighborhood of Libanus. 
Jud. 11 : 3, 5. 

Syria, without any other ap- 
pellation, stands for the whole 
kingdom of Syria;- of which 
Antioch became the capital, after 
the reign of the Seleucidae, be- 
fore which the name is seldom 
used alone. Its chief cities, in 
addition to those above men- 
tioned, were Seleucia, Helbon, 
Rehoboth, Hamath, Ribla, and 
Tadmor. The whole country 
has several times changed mas- 
ters ; falling under the Chal- 
deans, Persians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Saracens, and Turks. In 
1832 the pacha of Egypt con- 
quered it, but it was restored to 
the Turks in 1841. 

Syro-Phceiricia, or Syrian 
Phoenicia, was either that part 
of Phoenicia bordering on Syria, 
or perhaps the whole of Phoeni- 
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eia, which by conquest had been 
united to Syria. The people 
were originally Canaanites. 



Gen. 10 : 15. Mark 7 : 26. Matt 
15 : 22—28. It included Tyre 
and Sidon. 



T. 



Tabernacle. (1.) A tent, or 

temporary building, made to be 
oarried from place to place. 
(2.) That particular tent in 
which the Israelites performed 
their religious exercises, while 
in the wilderness. It was called 
" the Tabernacle of the Congre- 
gation." Ex. 33 : 7. Here, 
till the building of the temple, 



was kept the ark of the cove- 
nant, which was a symbol of 
God's gracious presence with the 
Jewish church. Ex. 26 : 1. 
Heb. 9 : 2, 3. It was forty-five 
feet long and fifteen wide. A 
good idea of the tabernacle, of 
its division into two parts, its 
pillars, boards, curtains, and 
mode of erection, may be ob 



tained from the picture. Some 
men on ladders are suspending 
the curtains, while part of the 
boards and coverings are lying 
by the side. A Curtain divided 
it into two apartments, the 
eastern one, called the Most 
Holy Place, being fifteen feet 
square. Within the Holy Place 
stood the altar of incense, the 



candlestick, and the table of 
shew-bread. Within the Holy 
of Holies was the ark of the 
covenant, with its mercy-seat, 
and overshadowing cherubim, 
between which rested the sheohi- 
nah, or visible glory. See Ark. 
It was a splendid and costly 
structure ; but having been re- 
moved often, it became entirely 
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worn oat by the time Solomon's 
temple was ready. 

It stood in a court 150 feet 
long and 75 wide, enclosed by 
curtains eight feet high, sus- 



tained by fifty-six pillars. With- 
in this area stood the tabernacle, 
at the west end, and the altar 
of burnt-offering, brazen laver. 

Ac. 



The tabernacle was a type of 
Christ's human nature, wherein 
God dwells personally. Heb. 
8 : 2 ; 9 : 11. The natural body 
is the tabernacle of the soul. 
2 Cor. 5 : 1. 2 Pet. 1 : 13. The 
" tents of Judah " are such 
Jews as dwelt in unfortified 
cities. Zeoh.l2:7. The church's 
" tent was enlarged," and " her 
curtains stretched out," her 
"cords lengthened," and her 
" stakes strengthened," when 
the Gentiles were converted to 
Christ, and her gospel state 
established, Isa. 54 : 2 ; and are 
to be still more wondrously so 
in the millennium. " The tab- 
ernacle of God is with men," 
when they enjoy his eminent 
fellowship and favor. Rev. 21 : 
3. The church and her true 



members are like " the tents of 
Eedar ;" their outward appear- 
ance is mean and despicable, 
and their condition in this world 
very unsettled. Song 1:5. 

Feast of Tabernacles. See 
Feast. 

TaMtha, the Syrian name of 
a christian woman, called in 
Greek Dorcas, who lived at 
Joppa. She was raised from 
the dead by Peter. Acts 9. 

Table, The Jewish table 
mostly in use was probably a 
circular piece of leather spread 
on the floor, on which the food 
is laid, while those who partake 
sit round with their legs crossed. 
Among those in high life, each 
guest had his separate table and 
mess. S»e out under Knbadinq 
Trough. 
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Sometimes a low table wis 
used, as in the engraving be- 
low. 



them the more refined Persian 
method of eating, which was to 
hare a table like ours, only 
shaped like a horse* 
shoe, or three sides 
of a square. Against 
these were placed, not 
chairs, but oouches, 
with their end to the 
table. The body re- 
clined, propped by the 
left arm. The open 
space in the centre 
t enabled the servants 
\ to perform their duty. 
\ Such a posture ena- 
J bled Mary to come be- 
hind Christ to wash 
When the Jews returned from I and anoint his feet. From the 
captivity, they brought with | following engraving a true idea 



may be formed of this ancient 
mode of eating. 

Tablets, ornaments mentioned 
by Isaiah and others, as worn 
by Jewish women. What they 
were we cannot now tell, which 
is the case also with various ar- 
ticles of dress and ornament, as 
well as musical instruments, 
Ac. 

Tabor* (1.) A conical moun- 
tain in Galilee. Josh. 19 : 12, 
12. It is about 1800 French 



feet high, and on the top is a 
beautiful plain about a mile in 
circumference, and enclosed by 
trees, except towards the south. 
From the top is one of the most 
delightful prospects in the world. 
On the north-west is seen the 
Mediterranean ; west and south 
is the noble plain of Esdraelon ; 
south and east is Galilee, and 
north-east stretches away the 
beautiful Sea of Tiberias, famed 
for many miracles. On this 
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mount Barak assembled his 
army, and, at the foot of it, de- 
feated the host of Jabin. Judg. 
4 : 6, 8. It is thought by some 
that here our SaViour was trans- 
figured. (2.) The name of a 
city given by the Zebulonites to 
the Levites of Merari's family, 
1 Ohron. 6 : 77 ; and of a place 
near Bethel, 1 Sam. 10 : 3. 

Tabret. See Timbrel. 

Taehes, loops or clasps, by 
which curtains were buttoned. 
Ex. 26 : 6. 

Tadmor, a noble city in the 
north of Canaan. Its imme- 
diate vicinity was exceedingly 
fertile, though at a little dis- 
tance all was a sandy desert. It 
was probably built by Solomon, 
to facilitate his commerce with 
the East. It submitted to Rome 
A. d. 130. About 150 years 
afterward, the Saracens took it. 
Here lived the famous Zrnobia, 
and Longinus. It was destroyed 
a. d. 273. It is now famous 
only for its ruins^ which are 
described by modern travellers 
as very extensive and magnifi- 
cent ; especially the remains of 
the great temple of the sun. 
About thirty poor families con- 
stitute its population. The mod- 
ern name of the town was Pal- 
myra, but it now again is called 
Tadmor throughout the East. 

Tahap'anes, the same as Tt- 
haptfena, a large city in the 
north of Egypt, called by He- 
rodotus the Pelusaic Daphne. 
Jer. 2 : 16. Ezek. 30 : 18. 
Hither many Jews emigrated 
after the ruin of their country, 



and took Jeremiah with them. 
Jer. 43 : 7—9. 

Tale, number reckoned. Ex. 
5 : 8, Ac. We now say Tally. 

Talent) a Jewish coin or 
weight. Money of specific cur- 
rent value was not known in 
early times ; but gold and silver 
were weighed . out when pur- 
chases were made. Gen. 23 : 
16, and 37 : 28. Jer. 32 : 10. 
The Jews did not begin to coin 
money till about 150 years be- 
fore Christ. It is not clear what 
was the exact value of the tal- 
ent. That of silver was prob- 
ably somewhere near 1,500 dol- 
lars, and that of gold about 25,- 
000. Whatever gifts or oppor- 
tunities God gives to men for 
their usefulness, are called tal- 
ents. To some he gives these 
in greater, and to others in less 
proportion ; but all ought to 
improve what they receive ; for 
of all will a strict account be 
exacted. Matt. 25. Luke 19. 
When our Saviour speaks, in a 
parable, of the obligations we 
owe to God, and those which 
men owe to each other, he calls 
the first ten thousand talents, 
and the last a hundred pence ; 
strikingly teaching us how small 
are our offences toward each 
other, compared with those we 
commit against God ! Matt. 
18 : 24—28. 

Talmud. See Tradition. 

Tammnz, or Thammujs, an 
Egyptian deity, thought by some 
to be Apis, or Serapis, or Osiris, 
(three names for the same god), 
and by others to be Adonis, 
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> untimely death was hon- 
ored by an annual mourning. 
Ksek.8:U. 

The tenth month of the Jew- 
ish civil year also bore this 
name. Jer. 39 : 2. 

Tafaach, city of, lay beyond 
Jordan, in the half-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh. Josh. 12 : 21. 

Tanning was carried to great 
perfection by the Egyptians, and 
of course known to the Jews. 
Leather was beautifully dressed, 
dyed, embossed, and gilded, for 
girdles, sandals, Ac. Acts 10 : 
6. 

Tapestry, cloth wrought into 
figures in the loom, or with the. 
needle. It was used in the East, 
as early as the time of Solomon. 
Its figures were frequently 
formed with threads of gold. 
Prov. 7 : 16. The crusaders 
seem to hare introduced the art 
of making it into Europe. The 
English and Flemish first dis- 
tinguished themselves in making 
it. It was used to cover beds 
and to ornament rooms, but is 
now become unfashionable. A 
species is still made in the royal 
Gobelin tapestry factory at 
Paris, which is not less beauti- 
ful and accurate than the most 
exquisite painting, but is enor- 
mously expensive. 

Tap'puah. (1.) The same as 
Eittappuah, in the south of 
Ephraim. Josh. 17 : 7, 8. (2.) 
A city of the same name, in the 
canton of Judah, Josh. 15 : 34, 
which Robinson identifies as the 
present Teffee. 



TaTCfl, a weed injurious to 
grain, both by occupying 
space, and by the seed being 
unwholesome. In this country, 
the wheat fan gets out the tare 
seed ; but the anoient fan could 
not. [See Fan.] On this ac- 
count they pulled up the tares, 
or separated them before thresh- 
ing, when the best flour was to 
be made. Mr. Fisk found on 
the plains round Ephesus some 
Greek men and women, employed 
in the fields of grain, pulling up 
tares. Matt. 13 : 28. This prac- 
tice is now customary in Eng- 
land, and elsewhere. Travel- 
lers in Syria have seen the 
reapers separate the tares from 
the wheat as they proceeded, 
and bind them in separate bun- 
dles. See Matt. 13 : 30. Some- 
times a sieve is used. Thus Satan 
desired to sift Peter as wheat. 
Luke 22: 31. 

T&rshish, or Tarsus. There 
were several places called by 
this name, viz. : 

I. Tarsus in Cilicia, the capi- 
tal of that country, stood on the 
river Cydnus, about six miles 
from the sea, built, Strabo says, 
by Sardanapalus, the king of 
Assyria. It once excelled oven 
Athens and Alexandria in learn- 
ing ; those cities, and even 
Rome itself, being indebted to 
it for their best professors. 
Julius Cesar, and afterward Oo» 
tavius, delighted to honor it, 
and granted its citizens the 
same privileges as those of 
Home ; and hence Paul was hero 
M free born." It was the privi- 
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*ege of such cities to be gov- 
erned by their own laws and 
magistrates, without having a 
Boman governor or garrison 
To evince their gratitude, the 
inhabitants called their city 
Juliopolis, or the city of Julius. 
This city at present is of no 
importance ; but Christianity, 
planted here by Paul, has never 
been wholly eradicated. Its 
present name is Trassa, or Ter- 
tus ; and its population 30,000. 

2. The name seems to be ap- 
plied to Tartessus, in Spain, not 
far from the famous city of Gre- 
nada. Ps. 72 : 10. 

3. A place on tho east of 
Africa, not far from Ophib. 1 
Kings 10 : 22. 

4. Carthage. Isa. 23 : 6. 
TeU-Tree, the same as the 

linden, or " Tilia Europseus," of 
botanists. Its leaf resembles 
laurel, and its flower that of the 
olive. The word occurs only 
Isa. 6 : 13. The original word 
is everywhere else rendered oak, 
Tetel, a Ohaldee word signi- 
fying, Thou art weighed. See 

UPHARSIN. 

Teko'ft, a city of Judah, twelve 
miles south-east of Jerusalem, 
Around it was an extensive wil- 
derness, or pasture land, and 
forest. Amos, the prophet, kept 
a herd here, before his call to 
the ministry. Amos 1:1. 

TtfaMb, a city or district be- 
tween the rivers Chebar and 
Saoooras. Esek. 3 : 15. 

Teman, a grandson of Esau, 
from whom desoended the Te- 
24 



manite*. Job 4:1. The land 
of Edom is so called. Jer. 49 : 
20. Amos 1 : 12. 

Tempertnee, moderation; thai 
command over ourselves which 
enables us to abstain from ex- 
cessive eating, drinking, or any 
other enjoyment. It is opposed 
to every excess by which the 
mental faculties are beclouded, 
or the moral habits rendered 
unchaste. Luke 21 : 34. Phil. 
4 : 5. Intemperance in the use 
of ardent spirits had become 
awfully prevalent in this coun- 
try, and threatened entire ruin, 
till vast numbers of good men, 
alarmed at the approaching ori- 
sis, rose to check the spreading 
evil. Associations were formed, 
newspapers established, agents 
employed, tracts circulated, ad- 
dresses delivered, Ac. ; and by 
the blessing of God the growth 
of the evil is not only checked, 
but a good measure of reform 
produoed. It is the purpose of 
those who began to sound the 
alarm not to cease till such 
liquors are only used as a nudi- 
cine, according to the Scriptures. 
Prov. 31 : 6. Every true friend 
of religion, or of his country, is 
bound to promote to the utmost 
this important reform, and to 
endeavor to have such laws 
passed as will suppress those 
horrid grog shops where men 
are absolutely murdered, both 
in soul and body. 

Temple* The word is some- 
times applied to the tabernaole. 
1 Sam. 1 : 9 ; Ps. 18 : 6 ; and 
sometimes the temple itself Is 
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called tabernacle, 2 Chron. 1 : 
6. Bat the word is chiefly ap- 
plied to the house built at Jeru- 
salem for the worship of God. 
The preparations for this tem- 
ple were immense. David and 
his princes contributed 108,000 
talents of gold ; 1,017,000 tal- 
ents of silver, which together 
amounted to 4C,000 tons weight 
of gold and silver, or the value 
ef more than 4,000 millions of 
dollars! About 184,600 men 
were employed seven years in 
building it. It was erected on 
Mount Moriah ; and was dedi- 
cated with solemn prayer by 
Solomon, during seven days of 
sacred feasting, and by a peace- 
offering of 20,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep, to consume which 
the holy fire came down anew 
from heaven. 

It remained in its glory only 
about thirty-four years, when 
Shishak carried off all its treas- 
ures. 1 Kings 14 : 25, 26. Je- 
hoiada and Joash repaired it 
about a. m. 3150. Soon after, 
Joash gave its treasures to Ha- 
sael, king of Syria. 2 Kings 
12 : 4, 5. Ahaz stripped it so 
completely, to hire the assist- 
ance of Assyria, that it was for 
a long time entirely shut up. 
2 Chron. 28. Hezekiah repaired 
it, and made such vessels for it 
as it wanted ; but, in the four- 
teenth year of his reign, was 
obliged to take from it much of 
its wealth to give to Sennache- 
rib. 2 Kings 18. Manasseh 
idolatrously reared altars to the 
host of heaven in the sacred 



courts, but afterwards restore* 
the true worship of God. Josiah, 
his grandson, farther purge* 
the temple, and replaced the 
ark of God in it. 2 Kings 21, 
22. About a. X. 3398, Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried the sacred 
vessels to Babylon, and at last, 
about a. m. 3416, entirely de- 
molished it. Jer. 52 : 12 — 23. 

About A. m. 3469, Cyrus or- 
dered it to be rebuilt, which was 
done under the direction of 
Zerubbabel. It wanted, how- 
ever, as the Jews say, fire 
things which were the chief 
glory of the former ; viz., the 
Ark, and its furniture, the She- 
cHndh, or the cloud of the di- 
vine presence, the Holy fire, the 
Urim and Thummim, and the 
Spirit of prophecy. Ez. 1, 3, 6. 
About A. m. 3837, Antiochus 
Epiphanes profaned it, and 
stopped the daily sacrifice ; but, 
about three years after, Judas 
Maccabeus purified and repaired 
it, and restored divine worship. 

The second temple having 
stood more than 500 years, and 
being greatly out of repair, 
Herod the Great, about A. m. 
3987, began to build it anew. 
In nine years he finished the 
principal parts of it ; but forty- 
six years after, when our Sa- 
viour had begun his public min- 
istry, it was not quite finished ; 
indeed, till the beginning of 
their ruinous wars, they still 
added to its buildings. It was 
thus made far more complete 
and beautiful than that of Zerub- 
babeL and was one of the i 
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astonishing structures in the 
world for magnitude and mag- 
nificence. Though almost a new 
edifice, it retained the name of 
Second Temple. It was more 
glorious than the original tem- 
ple, Hag. 2 : 9, because honored 
with the presence and ministry 
of Christ. It was burnt and 
entirely destroyed by the Ro- 
man army under Titus. A Ma- 
hometan mosque now stands on 
the very spot. Into this no 
Jew or Christian dare venture 
on pain of death, or of redeem- 
ing his life by becoming a dis- 
ciple of Islamism. 

The Court of the Gentiles, 
the exterior court of the tem- 
ple, into which Gentiles were 
admitted, was the largest, by 
far, of all the courts of the tem- 
ple. From this place our Sa- 
viour drove out the sellers of 
cattle, which had been improp- 
erly brought here. 

The Court of the Women was 
not exclusively for the resort of 
women ; but was so called be- 
cause they could go no farther, 
except that when they brought 
a sacrifice, they proceeded to 

The Court of Israel, a space 
more interior, where priests 
were always admitted, and com- 
mon men on very particular 
occasions. 

The size and splendor of 
Solomon's temple gave rise to 
great magnificence in those 
which were afterward ereoted to 
heathen gods. The vast site of 
the temple of Dagon may be 
judged from the oiroumstanoe 



of 3,000 persons being an Ate 
flat roof. Some conception of 
the extent and grandeur of Di- 
ana's temple may be obtaired 
from what we have said under 
Ephesus. The temple of Zerub- 
babel was larger than that of 
Solomon, and that of Herod 
still larger. According to our 
Saviour's prediction, this superb 
structure is now utterly demol- 
ished. 

Pagodas 'are different from 
temples, inasmuch as they are 
not generally hollow, nor used 
in the interior for purposes of 
worship, but solid masses of 
brick and mortar, intended 



chiefly as monuments to the 
honor of the deity ; the wor- 
ship being performed outside. 
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The preceding eat represents 
a Chinese pagoda. The one 
below exhibits a pagoda in 
Barmah, visited by the author 
in 1836, and drawn by him on 
the spot, of whioh also the size 
may be inferred from the size 
of the men delineated at the 
base. This is comparatively 



small. There is one near Ban- 
goon equal in size to some of 
the famous pyramids of Egypt. 
Temptation. (1.) The act of 
enticing to a crime. (2.) The 
state of being tried. (3.) Any- 
thing offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. It signifies those 
means which are made use of by 
the devil to ensnare mankind, 
and draw them from their duty. 
Matt. 6 : 13 ; 26 : 41. Luke 11 : 
4. God is said to tempt or try 
men by those afflictions which 
exercise, prove, and confirm the 
graces of his people. Gen. 22 : 
1. They shovld therefore be 



borne by Christians 
murmuring, that they may bo 
patterns of obedience. Jamas 
1 : 2, 12. Men tempt God, when 
they unseasonably and irrever- 
ently require proofs of his pres- 
ence, power, and goodness ; Ex. 
17: 2, 7 ; when they expose 
themselves to danger, from 
which they cannot escape with- 
out his miraculous interposition, 
Matt. 4:7; and when they sin 
with great boldness, as if to try 
whether God would punish 
them. Mai. 3 : 15. Acts 5 : 9. 

We may conclude an evil 
thought to be a temptation of 
Satan, and not the fruit of our 
own minds, first, when it is con- 
trary to our general character ; 
secondly, when it is opposite to 
our present frame of mind, and 
seems to come suddenly ; thirdly, 
when it is unnatural, or contrary 
to reason ; fourthly, when it is 
detested and opposed from the 
moment of the suggestion. 

Tenon, the end of a board or 
timber, fitted to a mortice or 
socket in framing. Ex. 26 : 19. 

Tent, a portable, curtained 
abode, invented by Jubal, be- 
fore the flood. Mankind, for 
many centuries, lived in tents ; 
as those do to this day, whose 
pastoral or migratory habits 
cause frequent removals. The 
word tent is synonymous with 
tabernacle. The words succotk 
and maaac are variously ren- 
dered in our common English 
version, vis., curtain, taber- 
nacle, covert, pavilion, cover- 
ing, hanging, booth. 
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Tenth-deal, the tenth part of 
an ephah; that is, an omer, or 
nearly fire pints. 

Terah, the son of Nahor, was 
born a.m. 1878; and, at the 
130th year of his life, had Abram 
born to him. He and his family 
were idolaters ; but the call of 
Abraham seems to have been 
blessed to his conversion. It is 
certain that Terah emigrated 
with Abraham to Haran, and 
died there. Gen. 11 : 24—32. 
Josh. 24 : 2, 14. 

Teraphim, images or house- 
hold gods. Judges 18 : 14. 
Some think they were talismans 
or amulets, to preserve from 
evil. Eastern nations have for 
many ages been addicted to 
such charms. The Persians call 
them telephin, a name not dis- 
similar to teraphim. They were 
sometimes consulted for oracles. 
Zech. 10 : *2. The worship of 
Teraphim is as old as the time 
of Jacob. The " gods " stolen 
from Laban by Rachel are called, 
in the original, " teraphim." 
Gen. 31 : 19, 32, 35. The cele- 
brated Kircher says they are 
the same as the Egyptian idol 
Serapis, that is, a doll or small 
child wrapped up, without hands 
or feet. 

Tertius, Paul's amanuensis in 
writing his epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Rom. 16 : 22. It is prob- 
able that he was the same as 
Silas, that Hebrew name signi- 
fying the same as the Latin 
Terthts. 

Testament, the will of a tes- 

24* 



tator. Gal. 3 : 15. Heb. 9 . 
16, 17. The Greek word so 
translated in the New Testa- 
ment is that by which the LXX. 
have uniformly translated the 
Hebrew word f >r covenant. The 
Old Scriptures are called the 
Old Testament, or Covenant, or 
Dispensation. 2 Cor. 3 : 14. 
The dispensation of the cov- 
enant of grace, as contained in 
the writings of the evangelists 
and apostles, is called the New 
Testament. It is last in order, 
and shall never be abolished. 
Though it agrees with the Old 
Testament, it is far more clear, 
spiritual, efficacious, and easy. 
Heb. 9 : 15. Acts 15 : 10. 

Testimony, proof, witness, or 
declaration. The law is God's 
testimony, Ps. 119, Ac; which 
Israel bound themselves to obey. 
See Witness. 

Te'trareh, a Roman magis- 
trate, who governed the fourth 
part of a kingdom. The term 
was afterward applied to any 
petty sovereign, and became 
synonymous with Ethnarch. 

ThanVmuz, or Am'muz, an idol 
thought to be the same as that 
worshipped by the Greeks under 
the name of Osiris, and by the 
Arabians under the name of 
Adonis. Prostitution, and other 
abominable practices, formed 
parts of his worship. 

ThanksgiTing, grateful ac- 
knowledgment of benefits. It 
implies (1.) A real sense of 
value in the things received; 
(2.) A reception of them with 
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•omplaoixicy; (3.) A cheerful 
avowal of the obligation con- 
ferred; (4.) Grateful lore to 
the Bestower; and (5.) Hearty 
desires to compensate or honor 
him who blesses ns. Phil. 4 : 6. 
1 Tim. 2 : 1. Christians greatly 
err in not making it a more im- 
portant part of their daily de- 
rations. Phil. 4:6. 1 Tim. 
3:3. 

Theft Thieves, nnder the 
Jewish economy, were always 
required to make full restitu- 
tion, even to four times the 
value of the thing stolen. Ex. 
22:1. If they had not property 
enough, they were sold to service 
for a term of years. Ex. 22 : 
23. A night robber might be 
killed, if done in the act; but 
it was not lawful in the day 
time. 

Thebtz, a city of Ephraim, 
half a mile from Sheohem. Jud. 
9:50. 

Tieasatonlaas, the title of 
two Epistles written to the 
ehuroh at Thessalonica, which 
was planted by Paul. See Acts 
17. 

The First Epistle is gener- 
ally admitted to have been the 
earliest of Paul's letters. He 
enjoined it to be read to all the 
adjacent churches. Chap. 5 : 27. 
His object seems to hare been 
to confirm them in the faith, 
and to excite their piety. 

The Second Epistle, written 
soon after the first, commends 
their faith and charity, rectifies 
their mistake in supposing that 
the day of judgment was at 



hand, admonishes them of Mr- 
tain irregularities, Ac. 

Beside the marks of genuine- 
ness and authority which this 
Epistle has in common with the 
rest, HoBifE remarks, " It has 
one peculiar to itself, in the 
exact representation it contains 
of the papal power, nnder the 
characters of the c Man of Sin,' 
and the * Mystery of Iniquity.' 
For, considering how directly 
opposite the principles de- 
scribed, ch. 2, were to the genius 
of Christianity, it must have 
appeared at that time highly 
improbable that they should 
ever have prevailed in the Chris- 
tian Church; and, consequently, 
a prediction like this, which 
answers so exactly in every par- 
ticular to the event, must prove 
that its author wrote under di- 
vine influence." 

Thessftloni'ca, the capital of 
Macedonia. It was anciently 
called Halts, and Themuzj but 
Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, called it Thessalonica, to 
commemorate his victory over 
the Thessalians. About A. n. 52, 
Paul, Silas and Timothy planted 
a church here. It was then a 
city of great commerce and 
wealth, and abounded with Jews* 
The Saracens took it about a.d. 
800; and, after various other 
revolutions, it fell under the 
power of Turkey. It is at this 
time one of the chief ports of 
modern Greece, containing 60,- 
000 inhabitants, of which 12,000 
are Jews. A Protestant mission 
from the United States is i 
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tataed here. Its present name 
is Salomky. 

Thei'das, a false Messiah, 
whose f:llowers, amounting to 
400 persons, were disperse*!. 
Acts 5:36. Joseph us mentions 
one of the same name, who rose 
forty years later, and was fol- 
lowed by several thousands, 
many of whom were slain. 

Thirst, a sensation, the in- 
tensity of which, to travellers 
in Eastern countries, we oan 
scarcely conceive. We should 
think of this when we read such 
passages as Ps. 43 : 2. Matt. 
5:6. 

Thistle, a general name for 
thorny, noxious plants. They 
form part of the curse pro- 
nounced in Eden, and should 
constantly remind us of our fall 
in Adam. 

Thomas, or Didyhus, one of 
the apostles. Matt. 10 : 3. He 
sWd several years at Jerusa- 
lem, after the Pentecost; and 
then went, it is said, to preach 
among the Parthians, Medes, 
Hyrcanians, and Bactrians. He 
Buffered martyrdom 
in Meliapoor, in the \ 
East Indies, where, 
three hundred years 
ago, the Portuguese 
discovered ohris- ^ 
tians, who called 
themselves by his m 
name. Many such 
exist there at this day, and are 
spread 07er the Madras terri- 
tory. 

Thorns, prickly shmbs of va- 
rieus kinds, larger than thissles. 



Hasselquist found a thorny vine, 
common round Jerusalem, which 
was probably the plant used in 
crowning our Saviour. It is 
supple, having a beautiful deep- 
green leaf, resembling the ivy, 
which was commonly used for 
garlands. The pictures which 
represent this crown as of mere 
thorns are erroneous, as are al- 
most all old pictures found in 
Bibles. They were painted by 
men who were not allowed to 
read the Bible, and ought never 
to have been put into Bibles. 
Many modern pictures in Bibles 
are correct and instructive. 

Three Taverns, a place about 
30 miles from Rome. Here the 
most of the friends of Paul 
waited for him, while a few 
went on to meet him. Acts 28: 
15. The place still exists, and 
is called Tre Taverne. 

Threshing-floor. A very good 
idea of this important part of a 
Jewish farm may be got from 
the annexed picture, which rep- 
resents the mode still practised 
in the Holy Land. It was pre- 



pared in the open field, as it is at 
this day in our Southern States, 
by trampling and rolling a suf- 
ficient spot of ground, generally 
on some gentle eminence for the 
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gake of the wind. The lees of 
oil were mixed up with the clay, 
which rendered it impervious to 
water. Here the smaller kinds 
were beaten out with a long 
staff or flail; the larger kinds 
with oxen or horses. Sometimes 
they used a set of rollers, over 




which was constructed a seat 
for the driver of the team. Isa. 
28 : 27. The passage, Isa. 41 : 
15, which, to the common reader, 
is nonsense, becomes finely illus- 
trative when we remember that 
straw was purposely cut for ma- 
nure, and that in this case the 
rollers had sharp teeth. These 
large implements formed suf- 
ficient wood for a burnt-offering, 
which our flails would not do, 
which explains 1 Ghr. 16 : 23. 
To separate the chaff and grain 
the fan was used. (See Fan.) 
The grain was cleared of heavier 
substances, such as lumps of 
dirt, by means of the sieve. To 
depict the dire ruin of the 
wicked, it is said, " they shall 
be as ohaff driven with the whirl- 
wind out of the floor." why 
will not sinners consider their 
dreadful and inevitable doom 
except they repent and turn to 
God ! Hos. 13 : 3. Job 21 : 18. 



The ohurch is likened toa thresh- 
ing-floor, for here Chiiit gathers 
his glorious haivest, and here 
he will thoroughly cleanse it. 
Matt. 3 : 12. 

Thrtie, the seat of a mom- 
arch. Being always higher than 
a ehair, it needed a footstool, 
where, in token of 
reverence, appli- 
cants bowed them- 
selves. Ps. 99 : 6. 
Solomon's throne 
was raised six steps, 
and was of solid gold 
and ivory. The 
word is used to de- 
note kingly author- 
ity, Gen. 41 : 40; and hence 
angels are called thrones, in Col. 
1:16. 

Thyatl'ra is situated between 
Sardis and Pergamos, near a 
branch of the Caious, in the 
centre of an extensive plain. 
At the distance of four or five 
miles a belt of mountains sur- 
rounds it. It was once famous 
for its purple dye. Acts 16 : 14. 
There are now about 1000 houses 
in the place, but poor. The 
streets are very narrow and 
dirty. Its modern name is AM 
His or. 

Thy'ine, the same as the ihya 
tree. It resembles the cedar, is 
aromatio and evergreen. It 
rises with a strong trunk to the 
height* of thirty feet or more, 
the branches projecting hori- 
zontally, and at right angles 
with each ether. The wood is 
hard, and admits a fine polish, 
on which aoocunt the heathen 
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make gods of it. From this tree 
is obtained the gum sandrac. 
Tl^eriiS, Sea of. See Gmr- 



TiberlftS, a city of Galilee, 
built by Agrippa, and so named 
in honor of the emperor Ti- 
berius. Hegesippus says it was 
the same as Oinnereth. In the 
time of the Jewish wars, this 
city, then bhe capital of Galilee, 
was bravely defended by Jose- 
phus, the historian ; but, being 
taken by Vespasian, it was al- 
most demolished. It was, how- 
ever, a place of considerable 
note for many ages after. Here 
was held the last session of the 
Sanhedrim, and here the Talmud 
was collected. It is still a de- 
cent town, and around it are 
extensive ruins, indicative of 
its former extent and grandeur. 
Thirty or forty families of Greek 
Catholics reside here. The pres- 
ent name is Tabaria. 

Tiberius* Caesar Augustus, 
having married Livia, Tiberius' 
mother, adopted him as his heir. 
In the beginning of his reign 
Tiberius behaved with modera- 
tion ; but afterwards became 
peevish, cruel, and oppressive. 
About the thirteenth year of 
his reign he made Pilate gov- 
ernor of Judea. In the fifteenth 
year, John Baptist began to 
preach. Luke 3 : 1. Soon after, 
he took from the Jews the power 
of putting criminals to death. 

TigUth-Pitfzer, a king of 
Assyria, who was called upon 
ty Ahai, king of Judah, for 
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help against Pekeh, king of 
Israel, and Resin, king of Da- 
mascus. 1 Kings 11. He died 
b. c. 729, and was succeeded by 
Shahnanezer. He is called, in 
profane history, Arbacee. 

Tile, an earthen plate, used 
to cover roofs. What is ren- 
dered tiling, in the narrative of 
the sick man, Luke 5 : 19, is by 
some considered to mean the 
poles stretched across the open- 
ing of the inner court to sustain 
the awning ; and by others, the 
balustrade round the opening. 
What the men removed, in order 
to bring the paralytic to Christ, 
must certainly have been some- 
thing that did not damage the 
building. 

Timbrel, an instrument of 
music, very like our tambourine, 
consisting of a brass hoop, over 
which was stretched a parch- 
ment. It was held in the left 
hand, and struck with the right; 
and was played on while danc- 
ing, on occasions of great joy. 
Ex. 16 : 20. It is sometimes 
called tabret. 

Time, the measure of dura- 
tion ; the season to do a thing. 
To redeem time, is to be doubly 
diligent in duty on account of 
former negligence. Time is re- 
deemed by avoiding excessive 
sleep, useless recreations, in- 
dolent habits, formal visits, tri- 
fling reading, vain conversation, 
and officious employments. The 
last timet mean gospel times, 
which are under the last dis- 
pensations of gnce. The ful- 
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ness ofthnt means the time when 
everything is prepared for en 
event. Gel. 4:4. See Watch. 

Tia'latk, a oity called alto 
TnorAH, and Tim ir athath, which 
■tood about six miles from Adul- 
lam, in the tribe of Dan. 

TlMOthy, or Timothbus, was 
a native of Lystra. His father 
was a Greek, but his grand- 
mother and mother, being pious 
Jewish women, trained him up 
in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, Acts 16 : 1. His bodily 
constitution was weak, but his 
gifts and graces were eminent. 
He was much with Paul, and 
seems to have been ordained 
before he was twenty years old. 
He preached in many cities, 
but chiefly in Ephesus. 

The Two Epistles to Timothy 
were written by Paul, from 
Borne, not long before his death. 
In these he is instructed in the 
choice of officers for the church, 
in the proper deportment of a 
christian minister, in the method 
of church government and dis- 
cipline, the importance of stead- 
fastness in christian doctrine, 
the perils and seductions that 
should come, Ac. 

Urn, a white metal of little 
elasticity, lighter than almost 
any other metal, and so ductile 
as to be capable of being beaten 
out into leaves as thin as paper. 
It is procured in Germany, 
Saxony, England, South Amer- 
ioa, and the East Indies. It 
seems to have been known and 
used very early, being men- 
tioned Numb. 31 : 22, and by 



Homer n the Iliad* Its ores 
frequently occur in granite. 
Tin warty as it is called, is really 
sheet-iron ware, wasted with 
tin, to prevent rust. In Isa, 1 : 
25, the word is improperly put 
for dross, 

Ttph'sau, an important city 
on the Euphrates, which consti- 
tuted the extreme northern 
boundary of Solomon's king- 
dom. It is called in history 
Thapsacus. 1 Kings 4 : 24. 

Tire. The Targum and Tal- 
mud, as well as Rabbi Jarohi, 
interpret the word in Eaek. 24 : 
7, of the phylacteries, or front- 
lets, worn on the forehead. The 
"round tires like the moon," 
mentioned Is. 3 : 18, were neck- 
laces, such as were found upon 
the necks of the Midianite kings, 
and even on their camels. Jud. 
8 : 21, 26. In the latter text 
the same Hebrew word is called 
chain* which is here called tires. 

TlrliakAi, a king of Cush ; 
called^ in profane history, 
Tearchm. 2 Kings 19 : 9. 

Tlrthttha, a title of honor 
bestowed on Nehemiah, thought 
to be equivalent to commissioner. 
Ex. 2 : 63. Neh. 10 : 1. 

Timh (literally pleasant), a 
very beautiful ' oity belonging 
tothetribeofEphraim. 1 Kings 
14 : 17. 

Tithes means Tenths. The 
early practice of giving a tenth 
of income to religious purposes 
seems to have been by divine 
institution. Abram gave to 
Melohisedeo, the Lord's priest, 
the tenth of his spoils taken in 
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battle. Gen. 14: 20. Jacob 
dedicated to God the tenth of 
his gain. Gen. 28 : 22. Many 
of the Greeks, Romans, and 
other heathen, devoted the tenth 
part of their incomes to the 
service of their gods. 

By the Jewish law, the tenth 
of the product of corn, cattle, 
Ac, was assigned to the Levites. 
Of what remained to the pro- 
prietor, another tithe was levied, 
and, in value or kind, sent to 
the service of the tabernacle 
and temple, and the ministers 
thereof, at the solemn feasts. 
On every third year a third tithe 
was levied, for the nse of the 
Levites, and the fatherless, 
widows and strangers. The Le- 
vites paid to the priests the 
tithe of what they received from 
the people. Deut. H : 28. It 
does not appear that the tithe 
of small herbs was demanded. 
The Pharisees, however, tithed 
their mint, anise, cummin, and 
rue ; but neglected weightier 
things, as mercy, judgment, and 
faith. Deut. U : 22—29. Num. 
18 : 20. 

When we add the several 
tenths which a Jew had to pay, 
to the three journeys a year to 
Jerusalem, the giving of all 
« first fruits " and " first born," 
and the offerings required after 
every sickness, or connection 
with the sick, it is evident that 
no one could be a good Jew 
without expending on his re- 
ligion about half of all his earn- 
ings. 

Christianity Is a higher and 



holier system than Judaism. It 
takes not an eye for an eye, or 
a tooth for a tooth, but returns 
good for evil. It forbids not 
adultery only, but the thought 
of it ;• not murder only, but all 
wrath and malice. It excuses 
us from an oppressive round of 
ceremonies, but demands entire 
consecration of life. 

Christians, therefore, utterly 
mistake the very genius of their 
religion, when they are nig- 
gardly in giving to the support 
of good objects. They are re- 
quired to excel Jews in piety. 
Matt. 5 : 20. A tenth of gross 
income seems to be the lowest 
proportion that we should think 
of giving, unless we are sup- 
ported by charity. Many should 
give a fourth, or the half, or 
more ; and each should prayer- 
fully determine his own propor- 
tion, and give by rule. Let all 
examine the New Testament on 
this point. If we hope for sal- 
vation by the gospel, it must be 
in conformity to the gospel. 

Tittle, a minute point at- 
tached to some of the characters 
in the Hebrew alphabet. A 
small circumstance'. See Jot. 
• Titus seems to have been a 
Greek, and one of Paul's early 
converts. Of the time, place, 
or manner of his deaft, we have 
no certain account. Tradition 
says he lived to the age pf 
ninety-four years, and was 
buried in Crete, where he had 
been left by Paul. Tit. 1 : 6. 

The Epistle to Titus is emi- 
nently valuable for its elud- 
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Jatiens of the nature and duties 
of the christian ministry — the 
manner of accommodating our 
exhortation to the characters of 
the persons we address — the 
necessity of a minister's. setting 
an example of what he teaches 
— the doctrine of obedience to 
ciril rulers — the necessity of 
good works, and the proper 
treatment of foolish questions 
and heretics. 

The epistle seems to hare been 
written from Ephesus, shortly 
after Paul had visited Crete. 
Oh. 1 : 6. 

T©». See Stria. • 

TegtrtnAh, the Hebrew name 
for Armenia. The Armenians 
consider themselves to be de- 
scended from Torgom. 

Tenb, a grave; a vault in 
which dead bodies are placed; 



a house or monument raised 
ever a grave. When cupolas or 



vaulted chambers were raised 
over graves, they were generally 
ten or twelve feet square, and 
so might well afford lodging for 
demoniacs. See Mark 5:5. 
Forms, in his "Oriental Me- 
moirs," informs us that these 
often afford shelter to the weary 
traveller, and to robbers, who 
sally forth from them to commit 
their nocturnal depredations. 
Buckingham speaks of seeing 
old tombs occupied by families, 
and, in one case, it was a car- 
penter's shop. Robinson saw 
one occupied by an Arab family 
and their cattle ; the walls 
blackened by smoke. He him- 
self lodged in one large enough 
to hold thirty people. The 
graves of the poor were often 
distinguished by some slight 
stone or board, which, when it 
fell, was not set up again, by 
which means graves did not ap- 
pear. Hence they could be 
walked over unperceived. Luke 
11 : 44. See Sepulcheb. 

Tongue. (1.) That member 
by which we articulate sounds. 
James 3:5. (2.) The language 
spoken in any oountry. fteut. 
28 : 49. There appears to have 
been but one language till the 
confusion of tongues at Babel. 
The Hebrew tongue contains 
more internal evidence of being 
the same that God communi- 
cated to Adam than any other; 
but is supposed to have under- 
gone alterations, in the series 
of so many ages, from Adam 
down to Moses. The simplicity 
of its construction ; the concise - 
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DM8 and energy of its expres- 
sion ; its peculiar fertility ; the 
relation it has to the most an- 
cient Oriental languages, which 
seem to derive their origin from 
it ; the etymology of the names 
whereby the first of mankind 
were called, which naturally 
occurs in this language; the 
names of animals, which are 
often significant of their nature 
and habits ; the most ancient 
book, viz., the Old Testament, 
being, for the most part, in this 
language, Ac, — indicate that it 
was the original language of 
the human species. 

Topaz, a gem obtained in vari- 
ous parts of the earth, generally 
about the size of a pin's head. 
Scarcely any exceed the sixth 
part of an inch in diameter. 
The most valuable topaz in the 
world is that in possession of 
the Great Mogul, said to weigh 
137 carats, and to be worth 
nearly a million of dollars. In 
the mountains of Siberia are 
found topazes of green and blue 
colors. In Connecticut, which 
is the principal locality for them 
in the United States, they are 
usually white. Those from 
Brazil are pink, and strongly 
resemble the ruby. 

Tophet, a drum or timbrel. 
The name of a place in the val- 
ley of Hinnom, called Gehenna, 
where the idolatrous Jews burned 
their children to Molooh. It 
was called Tophet, from the beat- 
ing of drums (toph being the He- 
brew name of a drum), which 
were used to drown the cries of 



the infants sacrificed to the i*. 
age. 2 Kings 23 : 10. In order 
to disqualify this valley from 
being a place of worship, and 
thus the more thoroughly to 
have Moloch discarded, Josiah 
caused it to be a place for car- 
casses which were refused burial, 
and filth of every kind. 2 Kings 
23 : 10. Jer. 19. From that 
time it was universally abhorred 
and abandoned to loathsome- 
ness. In order to prevent the 
pestilent influence of such a 
place, perpetual fires were kept 
burning there. Henoe it grew 
to be an image of hell ; and 
ultimately the name Gehenna 
was definitively applied to the 
place of future and eternal pun- 
ishment. See Hinnom. 

Tormentors, agents of Jewish 
courts of justice, whose duty 
it was to execute sentences. 
Matt. 18 : 34. 

TOrtoise* It is the land tor- 
toise that is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. It feeds on flowers and 
insects, lives longer than men, 
and has a wonderful power of 
enduring the want of food. Its 
general size is from four to 
eight inches long ; but in the 
Isle of Madagascar, the Galli- 
pagos, Ac, it attains five or six 
times that size, covered with a 
variegated shell, of great value 
in commerce, and much used for 
ladies' oombs, Ac The word 
occurs only Lev. 11 : 29. 

Tower. (1.) A high stage 
erected in cultivated fields, on 
which a watchman was stationed 
toward harvest to guard against 
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meres. Jer. 6 : 27. (2.) A 

fortified building to afford pro- 
tection against enemies, or to 
annoy them. 2 Kings 17 : 9. 

To wit, an old expression, 
meaning, " that is to say." 2 
Cor. 5 : 19. " We do yon to 
wit" means, We give you to 
understand. 2 dor. 8:1. 

Trachoni'tls, a district border- 
ing the Holy Land to the north- 
east. It is a craggy, moun- 
tainous region, infested, during 
the government of Philip, with 
many robbers. Luke 3:1. 

Tradition, a narrative or cere- 
mony delivered from father to 
son by word of mouth, without 
any written memorial. The tra- 
dition of the creation of the 
world came down from Adam, 
through five different lines, to 
Noah ; and so directly as to 
leave no chance for error. (1.) 
Adam was coteinporary with 
Enos C95 years, and Enos with 
Noah 84 years. (2.) He was 
coteinporary with Canaan 600 
years, and Canaan with Noah 
179 years. (3.) He was co- 
temporary with Mahalaleel 535 
years, and Mahalaleel with 
Noah 224 years. (4.) He was 
cotemporary with Jared 470 
years, and Jared with Noah 366 
y e ars . ( 5 . ) He was ootemporary 
with Methuselah 243 years, and 
Methuselah with Noah 600 
years. The generations from 
Adam to the flood were eleven. 
Of these, Adam was ootemporary 
with nine, Seth with nine, Enos 
ten, Canaan ten, Mahalaleel 
ten, Jared ten, Enoch nine, Me- 
thuselah eleven, Lantech eleven, 



Noah eight ; making dghty-ona 
different channels ! 

Those traditions, for the ob- 
servance of which the Scribes 
and Pharisees so much con- 
tended, were condemned by our 
Saviour, as subversive of the • 
true intent of Scripture. Matt. 
16 : 2, 3. The fifth command- 
ment was so strangely perverted 
that, according to them, a man 
might give the surplus of his 
estate as a religious gift to God, 
and deny any support to his 
parents when destitute of the 
necessaries of life. Matt. 15 : 
6. (See Corban.) These tra- 
ditions became in time amazing- 
ly numerous, and had regard to 
the most trifling actions of life. 
About a. d. 190, they were col- 
lected and written by the in- 
dustrious Rabbi Judah. He 
called his work the Mishica, or 
second law. About one hundred 
years after, Rabbi Jochanan 
wrote a commentary on the Mish- 
na, which he called Gehara, or 
Perfection. The whole was called 
the Talmud, or Instruction. 
About A. d. 500, the Babylonian 
rabbins composed another Tal- 
mud, written in a clearer style, 
and not quite so full of absurd- 
ities. It makes ten or twelve 
large folio volumes ; but there 
is an abridgment by Maimon- 
ides, a distinguished Spanish 
Jew, of the twelfth century. 

The Roman Catholics are fond 
of tradition*., and hold to many. 
The word of God, however, is 
our only guide in faith and 
practice ; and whatever has no 
warrant there ought not to b« 
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considered binding. Before the 
New Testament was completed, 
and while the apostles remained 
to examine traditions,, it was 
proper for Christians to regard 
such as were by them sanctioned. 
2 Thess. 2 : 15. It would now 
be hazardous to trust in them 
at all ; and might be considered 
as adding to the word of God. 
Rev. 22 : 18. 

Trtnee, that state of a per- 
son's mind in whioh super- 
natural things are revealed to 
him. Paul was cast into a 
trance. Acts 22 : 17. And so 
was Peter. Acts 10 : 10; 11 : 
5, Ac. 

Transfigure, is to change the 
outward form. The word is 
chiefly used in reference to the 
supernatural change in the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour on the 
mount. The word occurs only 
in Matt. 17 : 2, and Mark 9 : 2. 
. Translate now means to render 
one language into another ; but 
its signification in Scripture is, 
to transfer from one person or 
plaoe to another. The word 
and its derivatives are used five 
times in the Bible, viz., 2 Sam. 
3: 10: Col. 1: 13; Heb. 11: 5; 
in the latter verse thrice. 

Treasury, a place where pub- 
lic money is kept or managed. 
It was the name given to that 
part of the Jewish temple where 
stood the chests for collecting 
the voluntary contributions of 
the people ; over which were 
the chambers for depositing the 
sacred stores. Josh. 6:19. Jer. 
38 : 11. Matt. 27 : 6. Luke 



21 : 1. John 8 : 20. The money 
collected in these chests was ap- 
propriated to the purchase of 
f ael for the altar, salt, Ac. 

Trees are useful, some for 
fuel, some for timber, some for 
medicine, some for dyeing, some 
for fruit, Ac. The Scripture 
mentions the palm, shittah, bay, 
cedar, chestnut, almond, willow, 
cypress, pine, ebony, almug or 
algum, oak, teil, apple, ash, elm, 
juniper, box, fir, oil, olive, oit- 
ron, balsam, pomegranate, fig, 
sycamore, sycamine, poplar, 
thyine, and mulberry. Trees in 
Palestine generally put forth 
their foliage in the month of 
January, when the old leaves 
of many trees are not fallen off. 
The first blossoms are those of 
the almond tree. Jesus Christ 
is called the " tree of life,'* be- 
cause by partaking of his ful- 
ness we attain life everlasting. 
Rev. 22 : 2. Christians are called 
" trees of righteousness," be- 
cause like Christ, and yielding 
benefits to men. Ps. 1:3. 

Tribe, a division of people. 
The tribes of Israel were the 
descendants of Jacob's sons. 
Jacob blessed both Manasseh 
and Ephraim, Joseph's sons, 
which made thirteen tribes, and 
yet no tribe of Joseph, The land 
of promise, however, was divided 
only into twelve portions, be- 
cause the tribe of Levi was to 
be supported by tithes. There 
being twelve tribes who each 
paid the Levites a tenth of every- 
thing, their condition was more 
easy than the other tribes. The 
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• ews assert, though without very 
satisfactory proof, that eaoh 
tribe had its appropriate banner, 
as follows : — 

Judah, a Lion couching, Gen. 49: 9. 
Isaachar, an Ass, " " 14. 

Zebulon, a Ship, " " 13. 

Keuben, a Man, " " 3. 

Simeon, a Sword, " - 5. 

Gad, a Lion, Dent S3 : 22. 

Ephraim, a Unicorn, " " 17. 
Manasueh, a Bull, " " 17. 

Benjamin, a Wolf, Gen. 49 : 27. 

Dan, a Serpent, *' " 17. 

Asher, a Sheaf of wheat," " 2U. 
Naphtall, a Hind, - " 21. 

The division of a people into 
tribes is still prevalent among 
the Arabs, Bedouins, Berbers, 
Moors, Scotch, American In- 
dians, Ac. 

Tribute, money paid as a 
tax. Our Saviour, Matt. 22 : 17, 
•hows clearly that religion does 
not exempt men from civil 
duties ; and the apostle Paul 
recommends to faithful chris- 
tians to pay according to law. 
Rom. 13 : 7. See Publicans. 

Trots, a city of Mysia, near 
the mouth of the Hellespont, 
four miles from the famous 
Trot, and built chiefly with 
materials from its ruins. The 
celebrated siege and capture of 
Troy occurred, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, about 904 years 
B. c, or during the reign of Je- 
hoshaphat. Paul often preached 
at Troas, lodging with one Car- 
pus. Acts 16 : 8; 20 : 5 — 12. 
2 Tim. 4 : 13. A Christian 
church long existed here, but it 
is now extinot, and the place 
lies in ruins. 

Trogynium, a cape whbh 
formed a bay about fire miles 



from Samoa, -where the ressel 
in which Paul sailed to Mace- 
donia made an anchorage for a 
night. Acts 20 : 15. 

TrtW, to think, or suppose; 
to believe; to trust. Luke 17: 9. 

Trmmpet, an instrument of 
loud music, still in common use. 
It was originally made of the 
horn of a ram or ox, and sub- 
sequently of metal. The bugle 
is a modern improvement of 
this instrument. On that new 
moon festival which commenced 
the Jewish civil year, that is, 
the first day of Tizri, was held 
the Feast of Trumpet*. Lev. 23. 
Num. 29. See Feast. 

Tnst, confidence in any per- 
son or thing. To trust in man 
is both sinful and vain. Jer. 
17 : 5. Trust in God should be 
sincere, Prov. 3 : 5, 6; unreserved, 
1 Pet. 5:7; steadfast, Isa. 26 : 
4; and cheerful, Mio. 7 : 7. Suoh 
as trust God are safe, Ps. 125 : 
1 ; courageous, Ps. 27 : 1 — 3 ; and 
serene, Ps. 26 : 3. 

Truth, the positive matter of 
fact, contrary to falsehood. 
Moral truth is the conformity 
of words and actions to the 
thoughts of the heart ; as when 
a man speaks what he thinks, 
and is in reality what he seems 
to be. It is taken for the true 
principles of religion, the true 
doctrine of the gospel ; and 
Jesus Christ, being the Author, 
is emphatically styled " the 
Truth" because he is the sub- 
stance of all the types. John 
14:6. 
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TlTfle-dOTC, a well-known 
bird, often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. 



In Ps. 74 : 19, it seems that 
by 'i being written for *f, an 
error very easily made, turtle- 
dove has occurred instead of 
« confusing thee. 9 * The text ao- 
eordingly stands in the Septua- 
gint and Syriao versions, "0 
deliver not the soul of him that 
eonfesseth thee unto the multi- 
tude of the wicked." 

This bird, being common and 
cheap in Palestine, was the 
usual offering of very poor per- 
sons : a fact which illustrates 
the humble condition of V-ae 
Virgin Mary, who offered a pair 
of them at her purification, in- 
stead of a lamb. 

Twilight, the light which con- 
tinues after the sun has set, and 
commences before it rises. 1 
Sam. 30 : 17. Prov. 7 : 9. This 
is caused by the atmosphere, 
whioh, being thicker than the 
•pace between it and the sun, 
bends down or refracts the rays 
of light, and even makes the 
sun itself appear when it is be- 
neath the horizon. In the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, the sun 
25* 
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sets but for a short thne in the 
summer, and the twilight will 
enable a person to read even at 
midnight. Near the poles, twi- 
light continues for several weeks 
together, without the sun's 
rising, It then rises and shines 
uninterruptedly the whole sum- 
mer. Then the twilight of sev- 
eral weeks recurs, and after- 
ward the sun sets, to be seen no 
more till the next summer. 

Typ6 9 a person or thing, pre- 
figuring something relative to 
Christ or his church. These 
were numerous, as none of them 
could fully point out its anti- 
type ; and were a kind of real 
predictions of things to come, 
as those uttered by the prophets 
were verbal. There were typical 
persons, as Adam, Noah, Mel- 
chisedec, Isaac, Aaron, Joshua, 
David, Solomon, Jonah ; typical 
classes of persons, as Israelites, 
first-born males, kinsmen-re- 
deemers, Nazarites, high priests ; 
typical things, as Noah's ark, 
Jacob's ladder, the burning bush, 
the cloudy pillar, the water of 
Marah, the manna, the pool of 
Bethesda, the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from Egypt, their pas- 
sage through the sea, their 
travels in the wilderness, their 
entrance into Canaan, their wars 
with the heathens, Ac. The 
typical institutions were circum- 
cision, sanotification of fruit- 
trees, offering no base things to 
God, exclusion from the con- 
gregation of the Lord, wearing 
proper apparel, avoiding mixed 
garments, sowing mingled seed, 
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ploughing with oxen and asses, 
tenderness to beasts, not muz- 
sling the treading ox, Ac The 
typical places were Canaan, the 
oities of refuge, Jerusalem, 
Zion, the tabernacle, and the 
temple. The typical utensils 
were the ark, the pot of manna, 
the table of shew-bread with its 
loaves, the golden altar of in- 
cense, the golden candlestick, 
the silver trumpets, the brazen 
laver and sea, the brazen altar, 
Ac. The typical offerings were 
the burnt, the sin, the trespass, 
peace, and meat offerings, the 
drink-offerings, the anointing 
oil, ransom-money, tithes, first- 
fruits, things voluntarily de- 
voted, the ram caught in the 
thicket, Ac. The typical sea- 
sons were the time of the daily 
sacrifices, the Sabbath, the feast 
of new moons, the passover and 
feast of unleavened bread, Pen- 
tecost, the feast of trumpets, 
the feast of tabernacles, the 
year of release, and the jubilee, 
Ac. The typical purifications 
were from the defilement of un- 
holy things, from ohildbirth, 
leprosy, infection by dead bodies, 
Ao. To him that discerns the 
evangelical signification of these 
various types, the narratives of 
the Old Testament are not a dry 
history, but appear replenished 
with the most useful instructions 
concerning our Saviour and his 
body the church. 

Tyrfe) a very ancient city, 
possessing, for many ages, as- 
tonishing enterprise and wealth. 
Isa. 23 : 8. It was founded by 



the Sldonians, about 240 years 
before the erection of Solomon's 
temple ; for Sidon being con- 
quered by the Philistines, many 
of the people, escaping in ships, 
established themselves at Tyre. 
Hence it is called by Isaiah, 
" Daughter of Sidon." It was at 
first built four furlongs from the 
shore, on an island, but spread 
itself upon the opposite land. 

The period of its greatest 
prosperity seems to have been 
about B. c. 600, when it was 
described by Ezekiel, oh. 27. 
After a siege of thirteen years 
by Nebuohadnezzar, b. c. 537, 
it was overoome and ravaged. 
The insular city flourished for 
200 years, when Alexander 
stormed and took it, having with 
this intent built a causeway to 
it, out of the ruins of the old 
town. After many other changes, 
it at last fell under the Romans. 
It was the emporium of com- 
merce and the arts. Tb eir ships 
found the way even to England, 
whence, among other things, 
they brought tin from the mines 
at Cornwall. Its kings swayed 
a powerful sceptre, and their 
colonies were scattered over all 
the Mediterranean. 

The chief deities of the place 
were Hercules and Astarte. It 
belonged to the tribe of Asher, 
but was never wholly subdued. 
About a. d. 200, it was sacked 
by Niger, emperor of Rome. 
After this it flourished 500 years, 
under the Seljakian Turks, was 
then taken by the crusaders, and 
desolated a d. 1289, by the 
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sultan of Egypt. It was seised 
by the Ottoman Turks, A. D. 
1516, who are to this day mas- 
ters of all thit country. The 
predictions of Isaiah and Eze- 
kiel, that this city, for its wick- 
edness, should be utterly de- 
stroyed, and which were uttered 
when it was in all its glory, have 
been most severely fulfilled. 
Isa. 33. Ezek. 26, 28. For a 
long time it was utterly desolate, 
but at length revived a little, 
and was of some importance 
during the Crusades, and was 
strongly fortified. In 1837 it 
was almost destroyed by an 



earthquake. Maundrell found 
only a few miserable inhabit- 
ants, subsisting chiefly by fish- 
ing. A village adjacent then 
bore the name. There is now 
a considerable village built 
among the ruins ; the popula- 
tion of whioh Mr. Jowett esti-r 
mates at % about 1,500. Mr. 
Connor reckons them at double 
that number. It is now called 
Shur or Zur, which was also its 
most ancient name, and from 
which the whole country was 
called Syria. 
Tythes. See Tithes. 



u. 



IJIal, a branch of the Euphra- 
tes, on the banks of which Dan- 
iel had his famous vision. Dan. 
6. It is called in Greek authors 
Choas'pes. Its present name is 
Ki/rak. 

Unbelief, infidelity, or a dis- 
trust of any narrative, person, 
or doctrine. Unbelief of God's 
holy word is a universal sin in 
the world. It is the cause of 
disobedience to his commands ; 
and that man will be eternally 
condemned over whom it shall 
finally prevail. .Matt. 13 : 58. 
It is a dreadful crime, as it 
makes God a liar, rejects Jesus 
and his whole salvation, and is 
the root of all other sins. Un- 
belief is either negative, in suoh 
as have not heard the gospel, 
as ic the heathen, 1 Cor. 6:6; 



2 Cor. 6 : 14 ; or positive, as in 
those who, though they hear 
the gospel, and profess to re- 
gard it, yet believe not with 
their hearts. Luke 12 : 46. 
Tit. 1 : 15. Unbelief is either 
with respect to a particular dec- 
laration of God ; as when Zacha- 
rias discredited God's promise 
of a son to him, Luke 1 : 20 ; 
or universal, having respect to 
the whole declarations of God. 
It is either partial, importing 
some degrees of distrust, Mark 
9 : 24 ; or total, where there is 
no trust at all. 1 Tim. 1 : 13. 

Unclean* Persons or things 
are unclean, (1.) Naturally; as 
dunghills, or hateful animals 
are unclean. Rev. 18 : 2. (2.) 
Ceremonially ; as persons vho 
touched dead bodios, <tc. A 
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great number of beasts were 
thus unclean. Numb. 19 Lev. 
11, 16. (3.) In scrupulous 
opinion ; so some meats were 
reckoned unclean by the primi- 
tive Christians. Rom. 14 : 14. 
(4.) Morally ; being polluted 
with sin,; so devils are "un- 
clean spirits." Matt. 10 : 1 
Uncleannes* means lewdness. 
Bom. 1 : 24. 

Uncover, to remove a cover- 
ing, as a veil, from the head. 
For females so to do in public 
assemblies was considered, in 
Eastern countries, highly im- 
modest. 1 Cor. 11 : 5. 

Unicorn, a fierce and power- 
ful animal, often mentioned in 
Scripture. It is generally 
thought to mean the rhinoceros, 
which has a strong horn between 
its forehead and nose, with 
which it rips up trees into splin- 
ters for food. Some have thought 
that the buffalo was the true 
unicorn. The pictures which 
represent the unicorn in the 
form of a horse, with a horn in 
its forehead, have generally 
been thought fictitious ; but I 
am fully persuaded that suoh an 
animal exists in Africa. Many 
sculptures on the ruins of Per- 
sepolis exhibit it. Pliny de- 
scribes it as very fierce, resem- 
bling a horse, and with a horn 
of three feet, projecting from 
the centre of its forehead. Bar- 
toma, a Roman traveller, in 
1530, saw two of these animals 
at Mecca, kept as great curiosi- 
ties, which had been received 
from Ethiopia. Father Lobo 



saw unicorns in Abyssinia in 
1720. The Hottentots informed 
Dr. Sparman, in 1776, that 
horses, with one horn' in their 
forehead, were sometimes seen. 
The Quarterly Review of Oct. 
1820, gives an account of uni- 
corns, seen by Frazier in Thibet. 
It is there called tsopo. It goes 
in herds. Its hoofs are round, 
like those of a horse, but clo- 
ven. The camelopard was long 
regarded by naturalists as a 
fictitious animal ; it has, how- 
ever, been discovered by modern 
travellers, and brought to Eu- 
rope alive. 

Upharsin, one of the Chaldee 
words written on the wall at 
Belshazzar's feast, which signi- 
fies dividing, "Why none of the 
Chaldean astrologers and learned 
men could read these words, 
Dan. 5 : 7, is not now known. 
Perhaps being all written as one 
word, they could not rightly 
divide the letters, or, possibly, 
only the initial letters of the 
words might have been written. 
Peres, which is used for this 
word in Daniel's interpretation, 
ch. 5 : 28, is the singular of 
Pharsin; the letter U, put be- 
fore the latter word, answering 
to our word and. 

Ur, an ancient city of Chaldea, 
or Mesopotamia, where Terah 
and Abraham dwelt. Gen. 15 : 
7. Mr. Layard has nado many 
interesting discoveries here. He 
thinks it was a holy city, the 
region round being a vast ne- 
cropolis. In the excavations 
of Assyria he fomd no coffin* ; 
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but here " there were thousands 
upon thousands." The present 
name is Urka, or Wurka, 

Urim and Thummim, literally, 
lights and perfections, mentioned 
Ex. 28 : 30, and Lev. 8:8. It 
seems probable that they were 
the twelve precious stones of 
the high priest's breast-plate ; 
on which were engraven the 
names of the tribes of Israel ; 
and that the letters, by standing 
out, or by an extraordinary 
illumination, marked such words 
as contained the answer of God 
to him who consulted this or- 
acle. Many learned men are 
of opinion that the answer was 
given in an audible voice from 
the Shechinah, or that bright- 
ness which always rested be- 
tween the cherubim over the 
mercy-seat. Ps. 80 : 1, and 99 : 
1. "When the Urim and Thum- 
mim were to be consulted, the 
high priest put on his golden 
vestment, and went into the 
sanctuary, standing with his 
face toward the holy of holies. 
The Urim and Thummim were 
never consulted in matters of 
faith, as in these the Jews had 
the written law for their rule ; 
nor in matters of small moment; 
but in case of doubtful duty in 
reference to providence and cir- 
cumstances. None but priests, 
rulers, or prophets, were allowed 



to use the Urim and Thummim. 
1 Sam. 22 : 10. 

Usury, among the Jews, meant 
the customary price paid for the 
use of money. The word now 
means extortionate and unlawful 
interest. The law of nature 
forbids not the receiving of in- 
terest for the loan of money, 
any more than the taking of 
rent for houses. As the Jews 
had very little concern in trade, 
and therefore only borrowed in 
cases of necessity, and as their 
system was calculated to estab- 
lish every man's inheritance to 
his own family, they were pro- 
hibited to take usury from their 
brethren of Israel, at least if 
they were poor. Ex. 22 : 25. 
Lev. 25 : 35—37. They were 
allowed to lend money upon 
usury to strangers. Deut. 23 : 
20. 

CZt (1.) The grandson of 
Shem. Gen. 10 : 23. (2.) A 
Horite. Gen. 3fc : 28. (3.) The 
country of Job, the situation of 
which has called forth much 
learned labor. Calmet, who 
thinks Job is the Jobab men- 
tioned Gen. 36 : 33, places it in 
Moab. Good, in the preface to 
his commentary on Job, insists, 
with a large array of proof, 
that it was in Arabia Petrea, 
and was the same which after* 
ward was called Idumea 
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Tafly or Veil, whatever hides 
anything from being seen. The 
rail which divided the holy of 
holies from the holy place, in 
the Jewish taber- 
nacle, was a type of 
the human nature 
of Christ, and also 
of the separation 
between the Jews 
and Gentiles-; bat 
was rent in twain at 
our Saviour's death, 
and the separation 
is now removed by 
the preaching of the 
gospel to the Gen- *" 
tiles. Heb. 10 : 20. * 
Bph. 2 : 14. Matt. 
27:51. The vail of 
ignorance, blindness, and hard- 
ness of heart, which kept the 
Jews from understanding the 
spiritual sense and meaning 
of the law, caused them to 
crucify the Saviour, resist the 
introduction of the new cove- 
nant, and reject the gospel light, 
is still a hinderanoe to the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer's king- 
dom. John 9 : 39. 2 Cor. 3 : 
14, 25. Women disgraced them- 
selves by appearing in public 
without a vail, 1 Cor. 11 : 3 — 
10 ; especially, perhaps, as it 
was the chief and almost the 
only difference between the 
dress of women and men. In 
Syria, Egypt, Ac, these close 
vails are still worn. To lift up 
a woman's vail was a gross in- 
sult ; much more to take it 



away. See Cant. 5 : 7. (See 
Power.) 

There were various forms ot 
the vail ; some covered the 



whole perse n, others only the 
bust. They were by no means 
so transparent as those now 
commonly worn, but entirely 
concealed the face. That of 
Ruth was strong as well as large 
enough to hold six measures of 
barley. Ruth 3 : 15. The vail 
was, and is still, so adjusted as 
to expose one eye, that the 
woman may see to go about ; 
which explains Cant. 4 : 9. 
When alone, or in the country, 
they lay aside the vail, but drop 
it at the approach of a stranger; 
as Rebeooa did on meeting 
Isaac 
Valley of Hinnomu See To- 

PHET. 

Vanity) emptiness. The term 
is applied in Scripture to the 
world, as unsatisfactory, Eool. 
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1 : 1 ; to Idols, Bent. 32 : 21 ; 

I Kings 17 : 15 ; Jer. 14 : 22 ; 
Acta 14 : 15, and very many 
other placed ; to mean deceit- 
fulness, Ps. 4 : 2 ; to whatever 
disappoints onr hopes, Ps. 60 : 

II ; to iniquity, Ps. 119 : 37. 
Yapor, water oombined with 

so much heat as to cause it to 
rise in a gaseous form. Its 
expansive force is greater than 
even that of gunpowder, and the 
moderns have discovered the art 
of making it eminently useful 
in propelling engines for boats, 
factories, mines, Ac. The steam 
engine is the noblest aid ever 
contrived by human ingenuity. 
By its means a single bushel of 
coal can do the work of ten 
horses for one hour. 

Vapor raised by the sun is 
held by the air, till it accumu- 
lates in clouds, and by electric- 
ity, or Some unexplained cause, 
descends in rain. Ps. 135 : 7. 
Vapor is a wonderful evidence 
of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Jer. 10 : 13, and 51 : 16. 
By evaporation we obtain rain, 
mist, dow, Ac. By its constantly 
passing from the human body, 
man is enabled to sustain the 
heat of overy climate. By the 
extraction of vapors from the 
earth, the air is cooled and made 
refreshing. Without evapora- 
tion, grain and grass could not 
he- cured for use, clothes could 
not he dried, if washed. In 
fine, a great variety of common 
operations on which our com- 
fort depends, could not be per- 
formed. The occasional drying 



winds of Africa carry with tfw* 
terror and death. See Wins. 
Well does David, therefore, rep- 
resent the vapor as praising 
God, and "fulfilling his word." 
Ps. 148 : 8. Human life is com- 
pared, for frailty and transitori- 
ness, to a vapor. James 4 : 14. 

Verily, truly. When spoken 
twice at the beginning of a re- 
mark, it denotes a strong and 
solemn affirmation. 

Vestment, a word which oc- 
curs in Scripture only in 2 Kings 
10 : 22, and there means the 
sacred robes of pagan priests. 
The vestry was the place where 
they lay, and were put off and 
on. A vesture is chiefly an up- 
per robe. Deut. 22 : 12. Christ's 
having his " vesture dipped in 
blood," and inscribed with this 
name, " King of kings, and Lord 
of lords," imports that in con- 
quering and destroying his ene- 
mies, he mightily shows his 
sovereign power and dominion. 
Rev. 19 : 13, 16. See Raimbjtt. 

Vetches* See Fitches. 

Vial* See Censer. 

Vine, one of the most promi- 
nent productions of Canaan, and 
flourishing best in the lot of 
Judah, which contained the 
mountains of Engedi, and the 
valleys of Eshcol and Sorek. 
Gen. 49 : 11. At the present 
day, a single cluster from those 
vines will often weigh twelve 
pounds; and, as the whole coun- 
try is now comparatively neg- 
lected and barren, it is probable 
they once wero muoh larger 
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Hence the spies r to avoid bruis- 
fatg the fine specimens (hey 
brought to Moses, hang them on 
a pole, borne by two men. The 
grapes of Egypt being small 
and poor, we can easily imagine 
the surprise of Joanna and the 
other messengers when they 
found such grapes. Profane 
authors speak of the excellent 
wines of Gaza, Sarepta, Libanus, 
Saron, Ascalon, and Tyre. Bo- 
chart says a triple produce is 
gathered from tbe same vine 
erery year. Notwithstanding 
the very depressed condition of 
Canaan, it even now exports 
vast quantities of grapes, raisins, 
and inspissated grape-juice (or 
honey of raisins, as it is called), 
into Egypt. 

The vine of Sodom grows near 
the Dead Sea. Its grapes are 
bitter, and considered poisonous. 
Moses oompares rebellious Is- 
rael to this plant. Dent. 32 : 
32. 

Wild Grapes wore the fruit of 
a wretched plant, called by Lnr- 
NJT.U8 vitis labrusca. They were 
good only for vinegar. See Isa. 
5 : 2—4 ; Jer. 2 : 21. 

Sitting under vines was, and 
is still, common in the East, 
where the houses are often 
small, and the weather warm. 
Gen. 18 : 8. Jud. 6 : 19. Zeoh. 
3 : 10. A period of security 
and repose is indicated by every 
one sitting under his own vine. 

Vinegar, an acid commonly 
derived from saccharine fer- 
mented liquors. When distilled 



it becomes eolorless, and is i* 
creased in strength. It seems 
that sour wine was oallod vine- 
gar. Thus Matthew says, " they 
gave him vinegar to drink, 
mingled with gall;" whereas 
Mark tells us, " they gave him 
to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh." Boaz told Ruth that 
she might partake of the vintgar 
provided for his harvesters. Br. 
A. Clarke says, " It was a com- 
mon custom to administer a 
stupefying potion, compounded 
of sour wine, frankincense, and 
myrrh, to condemned persons, 
to alleviate their sufferings ; or 
so to disturb their intellect that 
they might not be sensible of 
them." The rabbins grounded 
this on Prov. 31 : 6. Our Lord, 
of course, refused such aid. By 
his first tasting, before refusing 
it, we may infer, that if it had 
been merely adapted to quench 
thirst, it would not have been 
refused. Laborers in harvest 
refreshed themselves with this 
weak wine, or vinegar. Ruth 
2: 14. 

Vineyard^ a piece of ground 
planted with vines. The vine- 
yard was prepared with groat 
care, the stones being gathered 
out, a secure fence made round 
it, and a scaffold, or high sum- 
mer-house, built in the centre, 
where, as the fruit ripened, a 
watchman was stationed, and 
where th/ere was always shelter 
for the workmen at their meals, 
and a suitable place to keep the 
tools. Isa. 5 : 1—7. Matt. 21 : 
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IS. This was, of course, de- 
serted at other seasons of the 
year. See Isa. 1 : 8. 

Viptr, a serpent which brings 
forth its young alive, and not, 
M is generally the case, by eggs. 
It seldom exceeds eighteen 
inches in length. There is no 
ereatare more malignant and 
renomons ; the bite of some 
species produces death in a few 
hours. See Job 20 : 16. Isa. 
30 : 6. Harris is sure that the 
"cockatrice," mentioned Isa. 
69 : 5, is a viper. 

Virgin* (1.) A virtuous un- 
married woman. Isa. 7 : 14. 
(2.) The word is often used for 
a nation or people. Isa. 47 : 1. 
Lam. 2: 13. (3.) The people 
of God are often spoken of un- 
der this term. Matt. 25 : 1. 
Rev. 14 : 4. 

Papists make it a great point 
to insist that the mother of our 
Lord was always a virgin ; which 
is absurd. 

VlrtaO, energy to produce an 
effect ; — courage, 2 Pet. 1 : 3 — 
6 ; — holiness of heart and life. 
The latter is now its more com- 
mon signification, but in defin- 
ing it writers are not agreed. 
Some define it "universal be- 
nevolence ; " others " the imita- 
tion of God ;" others " a wise 
regard to our .own interest ; " 
others "moral goodness." We 
may say, it means in general 
whatever is opposed to vice. 
Phil. 4 : 8. 

Vision, a supernatural ap- 
pearance of men and things to 
the mind of a person not asleep. 
26 



Acts 9 : 10. 2 Cor. 12 i 1. Thus 
has God often shown his people 
what eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard. See Drbam. 

Vacation, the gracious act of 
God, by which, through his 
word, he calls sinners out of the 
bondage of the world into the 
liberty of the gospel and the 
fellowship of Christ. Matt. 11: 
28. 2 Tim. 1 : 9, Ac. 

Voice, in general, signifies 
any kind of noise, whether made 
by animals or things. God's 
voice is, (1.) The thunder, 
which loudly declares his ex- 
istence and providence. Ps. 29. 
(2.) His laws, teaching, and 
promises ; in which he declares 
his will to men. Ex. 15 : 26. 
(3.) His providences, wherein 
he publishes his own excellences, 
awakens us from our stupidity, 
and calls us to our duty. Mio. 
6 : 9. Am. 1 : 2. To mark 
John Baptist as not the true 
Messiah, but a proclaimer of 
his appearance, he is called a 
voice. Isa. 40 : 1. 

Volume. See Book. 

VOW, a sacred promise, made 
to God, to leave off some sin, 
or to perform some duty. Gen. 
28 : 20. A general vow of 
evangelical obedience is made 
at baptism. The word is now 
usee in an inferior sense to sig- 
nify an oath, or solemn assur- 
ance to a person. 

The use of vows and promises 
is very observable in Soripture, 
from the earliest times. Gen. 
28 : 22. The Mosaic law gave 
distinct rules for their 
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tlon. The vows of children were 
not valid, except ratified by 
parents, Numb. 30 ; nor those 
of a wife, except known and 
unforbidden by the husband. 
A common mode of uttering 
vows was, " God do so to me, 



and more' also, if," Ac. See 
Corbah. 

Vulture, a speoies of eagle, 
belonging to the order acripker. 
It is of great rapacity, and feeds 
on carrion. Lev. 11 : 14. I* i* 
called the glede, Dent. 14 : 13. 



W. 



Wafer means in Scripture a 
flat cake, used in Jewish wor- 
ship. Ex. 29 : 2. Lev. 2 : 4, 
and 7 : 12. Numb. 6 : 19. 
Wages* See Reward. 
Wagon* The Hebrew word so 
translated is also in some places 
rendered cart. Numb. 7:3. 

Waiters, in the East, while 
attending their masters, are sel- 
dom spoken to, but are governed 
by motions of the hand ; es- 
pecially when waiting on the 
table. Servants therefore stand 
and watch every motion of their 
master's hand. See Ps. 123 : 2. 
Waiting for the dead is pur- 
sued as a profession in Egypt 
and some Eastern countries. Dr. 
Smith, in 1852, describes the 
women so employed in Egypt, 
as shouting and weeping with 
most violent appearance of emo- 
tion. They had mud on their 
faces and bosoms, and seemed 
in a perfect agony. See Mourn- 
ing. 

Walk, to move by leisurely 

steps. It is often used in Scrip- 

. tore to denote conversation and 

manner of life ; and to walk in 



darkness is to live in a course of 
ignorance and sin ; to walk in the 
light, is to live in the ways of 
truth and holiness ; to walk by 
faith, is to rely upon Christ for 
salvation, and to live in the 
firm belief that the promises of 
the word will be fulfilled and 
accomplished ; to walk through 
the fire, Isa. 43 : 2, is to be exer- 
cised with many afflictions ; to 
walk after the flesh, is to be guided 
by the sensual appetites, or dic- 
tates of corrupt nature ; to walk 
in the flesh, is to live a natural 
life ; that is, subject to many 
infirmities and calamities ; to 
walk with God, is to live in secret 
communion with him, and en- 
deavoring above all things to 
please him, and to be approved 
of him ; to walk after, the Spirit, 
is to be led by his counsels and 
motions to order our whole con- 
versation according to the rule 
of God's word. 

Wandering, a term applied to 
the journeys of Israel through 
the desert. Dr. Robinson, in 
his late tour, visited some of 
the places where the Hebrews 
encamped, and found every fea- 
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tare of the country to corre- 
spond with the Bible account. 
See Wilderness. 

War, a contest of nations, 
rarried on by force. War inva- 
riably originates in the wicked 
passions of men. Jam. 4 : 1 — 
3. Luke 2 : 14. It is an awful 
mass of evils and crimes, and 
has been permitted by a right- 
eous God to scourge the nations 
whose lusts drive them to its 
perpetration. Murder, robbery, 
Sabbath-breaking, violation of 
chastity, neglect of every do- 
mestic duty, waste of treasure, 
pride, .revenge, jealousy, and 
stratagem, are the natural and 
necessary fruits of war. 

The implements of war have 
been constantly becoming more 
deadly. The inventory of Uz- 
ziah's arsenal was " shields, 
spears, helmets, habergeons, 
bows, and slings.*' Afterward 
he invented machines to shoot 
stones from the ramparts. 2 
Chron. 26. About 100 years 
after, we find battering rams 
were used. Ezek. 4 : 2. How 
different are the present modes 
of attack and defenoe ! What 
misdirected ingenuity and soi- 
ence have been employed in 
rendering man a more dreadful 
destroyer ! God commanded the 
Hebrews to destroy the Canaan- 
ites ; bat the wicked wars of 
the world derive no authority 
from that ciroumstanoe. The 
Jewish wars may fairly be con- 
sidered in the light of execu- 
tions. At any rate, there was 
express divine command, which 



will not be pleaded for any 
modern war. 

Christ is "the Prince of 
peace ;" his doctrines inculcate 
"peace on earth;" and when 
his kingdom shall universally 
prevail, " the nations shall learn 
war no more. ' ' Christians should 
therefore be men of peace, and 
should use all proper exertions 
to banish war in all its forms 
from the earth. Matt. 5 : 9. 
Rom. 12: 18. Peace societies 
have of late done much to en- 
lighten the public mind on this 
weighty subject. It is certain 
that before we can have the full 
millennium, wars must cease. 

The struggle in a christian's 
bosom, between the powers of 
grace and nature, is called a 
warfare, Rom. 7 : 23 ; and a per- 
severance in this contest, doing 
our duty among all difficulties, 
is " fighting the good fight of 
faith." 1 Tim. 6 : 12. 

Wash, to bathe, or purify. 
The Jews washed before eating, 
as they used their hands instead 
of knives and forks. Mark 7 : 
3. Kitto says that when some 
Pharisees remarked that our 
Lord ate with unwashen hands, 
they did not mean that he did 
not at all wash the hands, but 
that he did not plunge them ac- 
cording to their own practice. 
Strangers and travellers had 
their feet washed by a servant. 
For the master of the house to 
do it was esteemed the greatest 
condescension. John 13 : 8. 

No Jew entered a house with- 
out removing his shoes or san- 
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ials ; nor do Orientals to this 
day. We see the propriety of 
this when we consider that 
chairs not being used, all sat 
upon the floor, which, therefore, 
must be kept very clean. 

Waafclag af feet. From what 
fs said above, and other reasons, 
this is not a christian ordinance, 
to continue in the church. It was 
an act of hospitality, Gen. 18 : 4 ; 
Jud. 19 : 21 ; appropriate at the 
time, but now, at least in Euro- 
pean countries, and in America, 
no longer useful, and of course 
no longer required, either by 
hospitality or humility. But we 
must be very careful to study 
and practise the lesson our Lord 
teaches, John 13 : 4 — 15, or we 
shall bring a snare and great 
guilt upon our souls. Affection- 
ate attention and lowly services 
to our fellow-christians, are in- 
dispensable to a correct Chris- 
tianity. 

Wash-pot, a word applied to 
Moab, to show a determination 
to bring that people to the low- 
est degree of servitude, even as 
a vessel in which the hands or 
feet are washed. Ps. 60 : 8, 
Compare 2 Sam. 8 : 2. 

Watch, a guard ; — the period 
that a guard kept watch. The 
night was anciently divided by 
the Jews into three watches ; 
the first, Lam. 2 : 19, the middle, 
Jud. 7 : 19, and the morning 
watch, Ex. 14 : 24. This divis- 
ion is also mentioned by Homer, 
Livy, Xenophon, Ac. In the 
time of Christ, the night was 
divided by Jews into four 



watches, which was then tbe 
common practice of the Greeks 
and Romans. The second and 
third of these divisions are men- 
tioned Luke 12 : 38 ; the fourth 
Matt. 14 : 25, and all of them 
Mark 13 : 35. These watches 
differed according to the length 
of the night, which in Palestine 
varies from fourteen hours 
twelve minutes to nine hours 
forty-eight minutes. 

The practice of having watch- 
men patrol cities in the night 
was of very anoient origin ; as 
we see from Isa. 21 : J> ; Sol. 
Song 3 : 3, and 5 : 7, Ac. 

Watchful, vigilant to guard 
against dangers. Watchfulness 
is often and urgently inculcated 
upon christians. We must be 
watchful against the temptations 
of Satan, Bom. 10 : 12 ; the 
allurements of the world, Ps. 
39 : 1 ; Mark 8 : 15 ; the deceit- 
fulness of our hearts, Heb. 3 : 
12 ; erroneous doctrines ; and, 
in short, against whatever would 
hinder our piety and usefulness. 
We are to watch for .the teach- 
ings of Providence, Ps. 5:8; 
the fulfilment of prophecies, 
Rev. 16 : 15 ; righteous deliver- 
ance from trouble, Ps. 130 ; 
proper topics, spirit, and seasons 
of prayer, Eph. 6 : 18 ; death 
and judgment, Mark 13 : 37. 

Water occupies a large por- 
tion of the globe. Moisture 
raised by the sun, in the form 
of vapor, being carried about 
in the air, and meeting in a col- 
lective mass, produces clouds, 
and falls dovn in dew or rain. 
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More rain foils on high than on 
low ground, and the water en- 
tering through crevices on the 
hills, and finding its way through 
the earth to the surface, pro- 
duces springs. The streams of 
these uniting, form brooks, 
which unite into rivers ; and 
after adding to the beauty of 
the oountry, and accomplishing 
very many useful purposes, 
empty themselves into the sea. 
Water is 816 times heavier 
than common air ; a pint of it 
weighs a pound, and a cubic 
foot about 1000 ounces, or 62i 
pounds. Ice is orystal- 
ized water ; and by a 
remarkable exemption 
from the oommon laws 
of heat, becomes lighter 
as it grows colder. In 
this are strikingly ex- 
emplified the wisdom 
and goodness of God. 
Dreadful would have 
been the consequences 
if, like other fluids, water 
had grown heavier by 
loss of heat. In winter, 
the ice on the surface of 
rivers would have sunk 
as it froze, in successive 
sheets, until the whole 
would have become a 
mass of ice, which no 
summer could thaw ; and the 
world would have become unin- 
habitable. As it now is, no 
sooner is a crust of ioe formed, 
than the water beneath is pro- 
tected from further cold ; fishes 
are safe, water abundant, and 
the moderate warmth of spring 
26* 



unbinds the stream. Such ire 
the wonderful works of Him, 
who, in infinite wisdom, and by 
almighty power, created the 
heavens and the earth. 

In the East, streams of water 
are not oommon, except in Pal- 
estine, and some few other parts. 
Gardens and fields are watered 
with great labor, without a drop 
of rain for months. The plan 
in Burmah for doing this, is 
given in my " Travels in Asia." 
The Egyptian mode is shown 
below, from two of their own 
pictures. The upper figures are 




dipping up, to carry to houses. 
We have in this oountry little 
idea of the value of water to 
those who dwell under an ardent 
sun, and have no rain for six 
months in a year. It was often 
paid for in ancient days, Numb. 
20 : 17—19 ; Lam. 5:4; and 
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each continues to be the custom 
so this day. Great expenee wai 
incurred in constructing reser- 
voirs in large cities, and pools, 
wells, Ac, Ac, in farming dis- 
tricts. 

Water, when disturbed, sig- 
nifies troubles and afflictions. 
Ps. 69 : 1. But flowing in all 
the plenitude and beauty of 
usefulness, it represents the 
gifts and comforts of the Holy 
Spirit. Isa. 12 : 3 ; 35 : 6, 7. 
John 7 : 37, 38. In Scripture, 
water is used for all sorts of 
drink, as bread is for all kinds 
of solid food. 

Water-courses are either the 
beds of rivers, wherein they 
run, or the streams themselves. 
Isa. 44 : 4. 

Water-Spouts are falls of 
water from the clouds, which 
are whirled round by tornadoes, 
so as to form a column ; or 
which are forced with a mighty 
noise from the sea, by an earth- 
quake at the bottom. They are 
more frequent on the coasts of 
Palestine and Syria than any- 
where else in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. To them are com- 
pared heavy, overwhelming, and 
terrifying visitations. Ps. 43 : 
7. 

Way, a path for travellers. 
The word is frequently used to 
signify the habits of a person, 
or the method of doing any- 
thing. Gen. 6 : 12. Jer. 10 : 
2. The customary dealings of 
God are called his way. Ps. 25 : 
10. Isa. 55 : 8. Christ is " the 
way, the truth, and the life ;" 



and his salvation is the "new 
and living way" of aeoess to 
God. Heb. 10 : 20. Jehovah's 
precepts are the " way of truth," 
2 Pet. 2 : 2, and those who obey 
shall find them to be " ways of 
pleasantness and peace." Prov. 
3: 17. 

Way-JUrks. The road in 
desert parts of Egypt and other 
countries is often marked by 
heaps of stone, or brick pillars. 
Jer. 31 : 21. These are neces- 
sary where moving sands often 
obliterate the track. Jer. 6 : 
16. Isa. 3 : 12. 

Weasels are of two kinds,— 
the house and the field weasel. 
They are subtle and strong, 
though of small size. They 



1 



prey on serpents, moles, rats, 
mice, and sometimes on poultry. 
Occurs in Lev. 11 : 29, only. 

Weave. The art of weaving 
was more perfect in Egypt an- 
ciently than in any other coun- 
try. Herodotus mentions it as 
a peculiarity that in that coun- 
try it was done by men. The 
cotton and linen cloth found 
upon some mummies is very 
beautiful. 

Week, a division of time, 
universally observed by the 
descendants of Noah, which, 
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being loft by the Hebrews dar- 
ing their br.ndage in Egypt, was 
revived and enacted by Moses. 
Seren yean are called a week. 
Ban. 9 : 24. The undisputed 
antiquity of the use of weeks, 
is a strong confirmation Of the 
Old Testament history of the 
creation, Ac. We find weeks 
observed by almost all nations, 
long before the advent of Christ. 
That they should divide time 
into days, months, years, Ac, 
is easily accounted for ; because 
these are natural divisions. But 
weeks are an artificial arrange- 
ment of time, and there is no 
more reason for numbering days 
by sevens, than by tens or fifties. 
To suppose that all nations fell 
upon the same method of count- 
ing, by chance, is absurd. 

The Jews often uSed the ex- 
pression eight days to mean a 
week ; so do the Germans at 
this day. And we often say 
fortnight (or fourteen nights), 
when we mean, two weeks. 'This 
explains John 20 : 26, where 
"eight days" means a week. 
See Feast. 

Weeping. See under Mourn- 
nra. 

Weigh* (1.) To examine by 
scales. Ezek. 4 : 16. (2.) To 
inspect rigidly. Prov. 16 : 2. 
Isa. 26 : 7. The shekel weighed 
ten dwt. Sixty of these made 
a maneh weighing two lbs. six oz. 
Fifty manehs made a talent, or 
3000 shekels, weighing 125 lbs. 
Such are the computations of 
Horne ; but on this subject 
there is great uncertainty. 



The weight of the Sanctuary 
was probably a standard of 
weight kept in the temple, and 
not double the common weight, 
as some have thought. Neither 
Josephus, Philo, Jerome, nor 
any other ancient author, speaks 
of a distinction between the 
weights of the temple and those 
of common use. 

A cubic foot of common 
water weighs 1000 avoirdupois 
ounces ; a cubic foot of pure 
gold, 19,637 ounces ; of quick- 
silver, 14,000 ; of lead, 11,325 ; 
of standard silver, 10,535 ; of 
copper, 9000 ; of steel, 7852 ; 
of iron, 7645 ; of block tin, 
7321 ; of pure spirits, 860. A 
cubio foot of common air weighs 
507 grains, or one ounce 27 
grains. God's weighing the 
mountains, imports his exact 
knowledge of, and power over 
them. Isa. 40 : 12. He weighs 
men, or their spirits and paths, 
when he exactly observes and 
judges them that he may punish 
or reward. Dan. 5 : 27. * Prov. 
16 : 2. Isa. 26 : 7. 1 Sam. 2 ; 
3. 

WeDs are of great consequenoe 
in hot countries, and travellers 
generally paid for using the 
water of them. Num. 20 : 17 
— 19. They frequently have 
steps round the inside, leading 
down to the water. But the 
oommon mode of drawing water 
in all the East is represented in 
the engraving on the following 
page. 

The oppression of Israel it 
forcibly exhibited in Lam. 5 : 4* 
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where the prophet says, " We 
hare bought our own water for 
money ; " that is, have to pay 
our foreign rulen for using the 
wells, though they are our natu- 
ral inheritance. 

The Hebrew word for well is 
beer. Many places hare this 
prefix to their name, as Beer- 
sheba, Ac. This and many other 
circumstances teach us what 
great importance is attached, in 
torrid climates, to a good well 
of water. Abraham and Abim- 
elech quarrelled for the posses- 
sion of one. The digging of 




one being in that day a great 
work, is connected with the his- 
tory of distinguished men. Gen. 
26 : 19. 2 Chron. 26 : 10. We 
should endeavor to conceive the 
vehemence of thirst in hot coun- 
tries where water is scarce, when 
we read such passages as Amos 
8 : 11, Ps. 42 : 2. 

The water of wells was called 
living water, in distinction from 
water preserved in tanks and 
oisterns. 

Whale, a well-known animal, 
found in various seas. The nar- 
rative of Jonah merely says he 
was swallowed by a great fish ; 
whether it was the whale is not 
certain, though the Greek word 



which usually signifies whale is 
used in the New Testament. 
Some have ttcught it the sanfe 
as Leviathan. But of the latter 
it is said, the arrow cannot make 
him flee ; that he is clothed with 
impenetrable scales. The whale 
has no such covering, and is 
easily harpooned. It has been 
said that it could not have been 
a whale whioh swallowed Jonah, 
because whales are not found in 
the Mediterranean. But this is 
a mistake ; for though not com- 
mon in that sea, they are far 
from being unknown there. 

Wheat, a grain raised in most 
parts of the earth, of whioh is 
made the most esteemed bread. 
Being called corn in England, 
where the Bible was translated, 
it is often so called in Scripture. 
Matt. 12: 1. The ordinary 
kinds of wheat are well known. 
The annexed picture shows the 



species ocmmon in Egypt, and is 
such as appeared to Pharaoh in 
his dream, who saw " seven ears 
of corn come up upon one stalk, 
rank and good." Gen. 41 : 5. 
The wisdom of God is strikingly 
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shown in the -stalk of Egyptian 
wheat. If it were hollow and 
weak like ours, which has only 
to support one ear, it would 
break with the weight. But it 
is solidly filled with a sort of 
pith, and thus rendered suf- 
ficiently firm. The Holy Land 
produced wheat and barley so 
abundantly, that sixty or a hun- 
dred fold sometimes rewarded 
the husbandman. Gen. 26 : 42. 
Matt. 13 : 8. It was exported 
to neighboring oountries in great 
quantities. 1 Kings 5 : 11. Acts 
12 : 20. 

It appears, from Buth 2 : 14, 
2 Sam. 17 : 28, 29, and other 
places, that parched wheat con- 
stituted a part of the common 
food of the Jews, as it still does 
of Arabs, Indians, and other 
tribes who have not adopted 
modern refinements. To make 
it into meal, with such ma- 
chinery as they then had, was 
laborious. See Griwd. 

Whirlwind. The word com- 
monly translated whirlwind, 
means more properly a storm, 
2 Kings 2 : 1. Job 38 : 1. It is 
frequently used emphatically to 
denote the rapidity and sudden- 
ness of God's judgments. Jer. 
23 : 19 ; and 25 : 32. Prov. 10 : 
25. 

To reap the whirlwind, Hos. 8 : 
7, is to receive the terrible re- 
sults of our own folly. 

White Stone* The important 
passage, Rev. 2 : 17, alludes to 
a custom of noting and perpetu- 
ating friendship, among Greeks 
and Romans, by dividing a peb- 



ble, and after each had inscribed 
his name on the flat surface, 
they were exchanged. The pro* 
duotion of either half was suf- 
ficient to insure friendly aid, 
even from descendants. Voting 
was done by easting a white 
stone for approval, and a black 
one for rejection. 

Whet, to make sharp. God 
whets his sword, when he pre- 
pares things in his providence 
for the execution of his judg- 
ments. Deut. 34 : 41. Ps. 7 : 
12. 

Widow* Widowhood, as well 
as celibacy, was a reproach 
among the Jews, except when it 
was persisted in, avowedly out 
of regard to the deceased part- 
ner, or other good reasons. The 
widows spoken of in 1 Tim. 6, 
seem to be persons who acted as 
deaconesses, or were supported 
by the church. When Paul 
says, 1 Tim. 5 : 16, "If any 
man or woman that believeth, 
have widows, let them relieve 
them, and let not the church be 
charged," it means that chris- 
tians of both sexes are bound, 
if possible, to take care of wid- 
owed grandmothers, mothers, 
sisters, daughters, Ac. The 
passage shows also that the hav- 
ing of all things common had 
already passed away. 

Wilderness, (l.) A tract of 
land not cultivated like the 
generality of the country, but 
not wholly barren or desert. 
Joel 1 : 20. Such commonly 
derived their name from the 
chief city adjacent, as Dibiak, 
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Engedi, Judea, Ac. The fore- 
runner of our Lord resided in 
the wilderness of Judea, till he 
commenced his public ministry. 
Ishmael settled in the wilder- 
ness of Paran ; and David took 
refuge from the persecutions of 
Baul, in the same ; in which the 
numerous flocks of Nabal, the 
Carmelite, were pastured. Such 
places, therefore, were not des- 
erts ; but thinly peopled, or 
less fertile districts. There was 
scarcely a Jewish town without 
a desert, or common, as we would 
say, attached to it. 

(2.) Places utterly waste, such 
as the wilderness where our Lord 
was tempted of the devil. A 
more dismal and solitary place 
can scarcely be found in the 
earth. About one hour's jour- 
ney from the foot of the moun- 
tains which environ this wilder- 
ness, rises the lofty Quarantania, 
which tradition affirms to be the 
mountain into which the devil 
carried our Saviour. It is, as 
the evangelist stylei it, " an 
exceeding high mountain," and 
in its ascent both difficult and 
dangerous. It has now a small 
chapel at the top, and another 
half way up, built on a promi- 
nent part of the rock. Near 
the latter are several caves and 
holes, occupied formerly by her- 
mits, and even in present times 
by religious devotees, who re- 
pair thither to keep lent, in 
imitation of our Lord's fasting 
in the wilderness forty days. 

The land of Canaan was en- 



vironed with wildernesses. We 
read of those of Egypt, Etham, 
Shur, Sin, Sinai, Taanmr, Ac. 
The forty years' wandering of 
the Hebrews was in a wilder- 
ness indeed, and by no means 
the common thoroughfare of 
travellers between Egypt and 
Canaan. The reason why Israel 
was turned into it we read 
Numb. 14. The only vegetable 
productions which meet the eye 
of the traveller in that fright- 
ful solitude, are occasional 
coarse sickly grass, a plant of 
senna, or saline or bitter herb, 
or acacia bush, which is gen- 
erally a shelter to innumerable 
snails. Moses oalls it " great 
and terrible," " a desert land," 
"the waste howling wilder- 
ness." Jeremiah, with surpris- 
ing force and brevity, has ex- 
hibited those circumstances of 
terror, which the modern travel- 
ler details with so much pathos 
and minuteness. " The Lord 
that brought us up out of the 
land of Egypt, through a land 
of deserts and of pits, through a 
land of drought, and of the 
shadow of death, through a land 
which no man passed through, 
and where no man dwelt." 

(3.) The word is metaphori- 
cally used to signify things bar- 
ren or unattractive. Hence God 
asks the Hebrews if he had been 
a wilderness to them. Jer. 2 : 
31. The Gentile world was 
jailed such. Isa. 35 : 1 — 6, and 
43 : 19. The people of God are 
represent© I as in a wilderness 
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while in this world, bat favored 
with the presence of Christ. 
Song 8 : 5. 

Wild-htney. See Honey. 

Will, that faculty of the mind 
whereby a man freely chooses 
or refuses. Scripturally, to will 
anything is of nature, but to 
will what is good is of grace. Ps. 
110 : 3. John 8 : 36. Phil. 2 : 
13. The will of God may be 
known by reading his word, ob- 
serving his providences, and 
praying for his Spirit to en- 
lighten, instruct, and guide the 
soul. 

WillOW. The tree so called 
in Scripture is that which still 
retains the name, and is well 
known. Isa. 15 : 7. 

Will-worship, something in 
the service of God beyond divine 
requirement. All uncommanded 
mortifications and austerities; 
invocation of saints; burning 
candles in churches, Ac, are of 
this nature, and ef course dis- 
pleasing to God. Col. 2 : 23. 

Wimple, a hood, Isa. 3 : 22. 
The word occurs also Ruth 3 : 
15, and is there translated Vail, 
which see. 

Wind, a flow of air from one 
place to another. There are 
trade winds, which blow con- 
stantly from east to west, and 
monsoons t which blow three or 
six months at once from one 
point, and as long from the op- 
posite. 

The Samiel, or Simoom, is the 
most terrible wind of Eastern 
countries. Coming over the vast 



deserts, it brings intense and 
suffocating heat and dryness, 
with billows of sand and dusty 
carrying with it fiery streaks, 
like threads of silk: whoever 
copiously breathes it dies. It 
rarely lasts more than seven or 
eight minutes. If travellers lay 
their faces to the earth till it 
pass, they escape. Camels and 
other animals do this by in- 
stinct. It is, of course, most 
dangerous when it comes un- 
perceived in the night. Whole 
caravans are said to have per- 
ished in it. Ruppbl, a German 
traveller, in 1818, found that, 
during this wind, the dust made 
it impossible to recognize even 
a camel at fifty paces. He also 
found it so oharged with elec- 
tricity, as to keep up a crackling 
noise, and create a pain like 
the pricking of needles. 

The preceding account will 
beautifully illustrate the follow- 
ing passages of Scripture : — Job 
15 : 2, and 27 : 21, and 38 : 24. 
Jer. 4 : 11. Ezok. 17 : 10, and 
19 : 12. Hos. 12 : 1, and 13 : 
15. Jonah 4 : 8. Hab. 1 : 9. 
Ps. 103 : 15, 16. 

A whirlwind is a strong blast, 
which winds about in a circular 
manner. Multitudes of such 
blasts come from the deserts of 
Arabia; and out of one of them 
the Lord spake to Job. Isa. 21 : 
1. Job 37: 9, and 38:1. Whirl- 
winds sometimes sweep down 
trees, houses, and everything in 
their way. Prov. 10 : 25. 

Violent winds are oomputed 
to fly at the rate of 4000 feet in 
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• minute I They are of great 
importanoe in preserving the 
purity of the atmosphere. The 
operations of the Spirit of God 
on the heart, by which a spiritual 
ohange is wrought in the soul, 
are compared to the blowing of 
the wind, the effect being evi- 
dent, but the manner incompre- 
hensible. John 3:8. 

Wine, a liquor made from 
grapes, much in the manner 
that oider is made from apples. 
No less than thirteen different 
Hebrew and Greek words are 
translated, in our Bible, by the 
word wine. These eaoh refer to 
tome particular kind or con- 
dition of wine, not now easily 
ascertained. 

There is no evidenoe that wine 
was known before the deluge. 
Noah was probably the first 
who preserved the juioe of the 
grape, till by fermentation it 
became proper wine. Before 
him, men only ate grapes like 
other fruit, or drank the juioe 
as just pressed from the fruit. 
This mode of drinking was com- 
mon in the days of Joseph. 
Gen. 11 : 2. Noah, ignorant of 
its strength, fell into intoxica- 
tion. Gen. 9 : 20, 21. 

The Jews, after settling in 
Canaan, used wine of various 
sorts; of whioh the red seems 
to have been most esteemed. 
Prov. 23 : 31. Isa. 27 : 2. Rev. 
14 : 20. The " mixt wine," 
Prov. 23 : 30; rendered in Isaiah 
66 : 11, " drink-offering," may 
m e a n wine rendered more potent 
by toe addition of myrrh and ' 



other drug*, or of dtjhdum, that 
is, wine inspissated by boiling 
it down. Homer speaks of Helen 
giving such wine to her guest* 
when oppressed with grief, to 
raise their spirits. Thus the 
drunkard is properly described 
as one that seeketh mixed wine, ' 
Prov. 23 : 30 ; and " mingles 
strong drink." Such wine was 
given to malefactors before their 
execution, as an act of mercy; 
and was offered to Christ on the 
cross, but refused, as he desired 
no stupefaction. It was drank 
in the idolatrous worship of 
certain gods, as Bacchus and 
Venus. This explains Amos 2 : 
8, " They drank the wine of the 
condemned in the house of their 
god." 

The prooess of distilling ar- 
dent spirits from wine and other 
liquors was invented by the 
Saracens, several centuries after 
the death of Christ. 

Wine-press, a v*t- or cistern, 



sometimes above ground, i 
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times rank into the earth. It 
was divided into two parts, one 
being deeper than the other. 
Into the shallow compartment 
the grapes were thrown, while 
ueye.-al men trod them with 
their feet, and the juice ran into 
the lower part. This explains 
that fine passage, Isa. 63 : 1 — 5. 
See also Rev. 14 : 18. Jer. 25 : 
30. That the mode of making 
wine is not materially altered, 
is seen by the engraving, whioh 
accurately represents the man- 
ner now practised in France 
and Germany. 

WiflBOl*) to clean grain by 
exposing it to the wind. This 
was done by tossing it up into 
the air in a moderate wind. 

Winter, the season of cold, 
barrenness, and storms. In the 
torrid zone, which is about 3270 
miles broad, instead of winter, 
they have a rainy season, and 
vegetation thrives best during 
this period. At the poles, nearly 
the whole year is winter, and 
awfully severe. Gen. 8 : 22. 
Spring and autumn are scarcely 
known. Vegetation starts sud- 
denly at the return of the sun, 
and soon comes to perfection. 
In Sweden, nine months are a 
severe winter. In Canaan, great 
men had their warm houses for 
the winter season, as well as 
cooler ones for the summer. Jer. 
36 : 22. Amos 3 : 15. The 
winter there is wet and cold, 
especially between the 12th of 
Deo. and 20th of Jan. Matt. 
24 : 20. When the disciples 
> told, Matt. 24 : 20, to pray 
27 



that their flight from the pre- 
dicted ruin of Jerusalem should 
not be in the winter, it was not 
only on account of the cold, but 
the swollen state of the streams 
to be forded, especially in the 
hilly districts. 

Seasons of temptation, perse- 
cution, and distress, are likened 
to a winter. "Summer and 
winter" may signify all the 
year long, or perpetually. Zeoh. 
14 : 8. To winter in a plaoe, is 
to live in it during the winter. 
Isa. 18 : 6. Acts 27 : 12. 

Wisdom, the power of judging 
rightly according' to circum- 
stances. This is " worldly wis- 
dom." But spiritual wisdom, 
" which is from above," Jam. 
3 : 17, begins in the fear of 
God, and produces true piety 
in all our deportment. It is 
known by several properties. 
It is pure, making men careful 
to avoid defilement by sin. It 
is peaceable under all the trying 
circumstances of life. It is 
gentle toward the infirmities of 
others, interpreting all things 
for the best, and receding even 
from right for the sake of peace. 
It is easy to be entreated, making 
men yield to good counsel and 
sound reason. It is full of mercy, 
making us pity the afflicted, and 
ready to forgive those that have 
offended us. It is full of good 
fruits, of beneficence, liberality, 
and all other offices of humanity 
whioh proceed from mercy. It 
is without partiality, not courting 
and favoring the rich and in- 
fluential merely because they 
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Men a wording - to their • piety. 
It is illov^W kfpo^nm/y not 
counterfeiting goodness, not con- 
demning others, and yet being 
guilty of the same things our* 
selves. 

It is put for the Scriptures 
generally, Lake 11 : 49 ; for the 
doctrine of the gospel, 1 Cor. 2: 
t> 7 ; and for oar Lord Jesus 
Christ, the eternal and essential 
wisdom ef God. Prov. 3 : 19. 

Wise Ben, or Magi. The 
Kagian religion existed an- 
ciently in Persia. It was so 
revived and extended by Zoro- 
Aim that he has been regarded 
as the founder of the sect. They 
had temples, in whioh were kept 
perpetual ire* The priests of 
the Magibeing the pnly Jearaed 
mathematieians and * philoso- 
phers of the age m which they 
lived, the term Magian became 
synonymous with learned man. 
The wise men, or Magi, who 
viaited outf Sdviour at his birth, 
were probably Persian doctors, 
or perhaps princes, as the phi- 
losophers were frequently of the 
royal raoe. Matt. 2 : 1. 

Witt, a common word in the 
Bible, but not now used, though 
ether words, derived from the 
same root, are. It cornea from 
wit, to think. Whence I wist, I 
did not think ; tristful, full of 
thought ; wistfully, earnestly ; 
whioh Shakspeare writes wiatly, 

W^ an obsolete word for 
k*o\>; from which comes wot, 
for knew. Ex. 32 : 1. Acts 3 : 
.7 «* Wedo you ^e wit," 2 Oor. 



-W#T 

p8 : 1\ means, w4 inform, gpe. It 
is now used only in 4he intuitive 
TOOde,ttof fit, moaning namely, 
or that it to *ay, ' 

Witch is a woman, and wizard 
is ■**, toari, that has, or is sup- 
posed to have, dealings with 
Satan. In' Europe, witchcraft 
was universally believed in till 
the sixteenth -century, and is 
still in most pttrtt of the earth. 
Of late, in Europe 1 and America, 
some have denied its existence 
altogether. That Buoh persons 
have been found amorfg men, if 
abundantly plain from Scrip- 
ture. Lev. 19T 81. • Dent. 18 : 
10, 11. 2 Chron. 4 33 : 6. Gal. 
5 : 20. By the Jewish law they 
were to be put to death. Ex. 
22 : 18. Lev. 20':. 27. It is 
plain that great caution is neces- 
sary in the ' detection and pun- 
ishment of those. who may be 
guilty of this crime. < 

Witchcraft excludes from the 
kingdom of God. Gal. 6 : 20. 
It is a great sin .to plate any 
confidence in persons who pro- 
fess these powers ; or to honor 
or aid them by seeking them to 
interpret dreams, tell fortunes, 
discover stolen goods, Ac. Those 
who thus consult them arc ab- 
horred of God. - Lev. 20 : 6. 
Nan. 3:4. Mic. 5 : 12. 

It is a deep disgrace to our 
country that professed astrolo- 
gers and fortune-tellers ase 
found in our great cities, pat- 
ronised by many, and unmolesjted 
by law. To know what is future 
is the prerogative of God only. 

Withes, twisted boughs, bask, 
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willow, Ac, such as those by 
which fagots are bound together. 
J«d. 16 : 7, 8. * 

Witness, one who gives evi- 
dence. The Holy Spirit "beareth 
witness" to our adoption, by 
producing in us the graces of 
Christianity. Horn. 8. Christ 
is called the " faithful witness," 
Rev. 1:5, because he faithfully 
declared the things of God, and 
sealed his testimony with his 
blood. The prophets and pious 
persons of the Old Testament, 
are a " cloud of witnesses " to 
the faithfulness and mercy of 
God. The apostles are competent 
witnesses of the things they af- 
firm in the New Testament, be- 
cause they saw and heard the 
things of which they speak. 
They are credible witnesses, be- 
cause they had no interest to 
deceive, and suffered great hard- 
ships, and even death, for the 
sake of their testimony. 

Wo* is a word of mourning. 
Esek. 30 : 2. Ps. 120 : 5. A 
mm is a heavy calamity. Rev. 
8 : 13. Matt. 23 : 13. Woful, 
fall of distress and sorrow. Jer. 
17 : 16. 

The word is often used in the 
Bible in a sense far removed 
from denunciation, and mean- 
ing only a lamentation over the 
sufferings of ourselves or others ; 
as, « Woe is me," Ps. 120 : 6. 
Matt. 24 : 19, Ac. 

Wolf, an animal of the dog 
kind, crafty, greedy, ravenous, 
fierce, and of a quick smell. 
Wolves abide in forests, and 



live en smaller animals. Matte 
7 : 15. They can bear hunger 
long, bat are then exceedingly 
fierce, and will attaok either 
man or beast. Hence, in the 
evening, when they come hungry 
out ol their holes, they are 
dangerous. Jer. 5:6.. The 
species most common in flyria, 
Africa, Ac., is the hyatna. 

The name is applied to tyr- 
annical rulers, Zeph. 3 : 3 ; to 
false prophets, Matt. 7 : 15 ; to 
mercenary pastors, Acts* 10 : 
29, Ac. 

Woman. Before the fall the 
woman seems to have been mere 
on a level with the man than 
since the curse, in which she 
seems to have been the greater 
sharer. In most parts of the 
world women are treated harsh- 
ly. So much is this the case in 
some countries, that mothers 
often murder their female in- 
fants, that they may not ex- 
perience such hardship* as them- 
selves endure. The practice of 
polygamy, which has always 
prevailed among Eastern idola- 
ters, must always produce for 
woman every sort of contumely 
and suffering ; and the more, as 
it is accompanied by capricious 
divorces, turning a helpless 
mother adrift with her offspring. 
" All Egypt is full of divorced 
women," says Dr. Smith, in 
1852 ; and the same mav be 
said of other countries. This 
result is not surprising, when 
we remember that in those oosas* 
tries there is no acquaintance 
before marriage, not even i% 
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much as a sight of the woman's 
face ! See Vail. 

In the christian ohuroh women 
are raised to i»n equality with 
men in their religious privileges, 
but are not permitted to govern 
or teach. Gal. 3 : 28. 1 Cor. 
14 : 34. 

Rules for female behaviour 
and dress are laid down, Tit. 2, 

I Pet. 3, Ac. ; and their duties 
towards their husbands, in 1 Cor. 
7. Eph. 5. 

Word 9 an intelligible Bound. 
Any discourse is so called. Gen. 
37 : 14. Deut. 4 f 2. The term 
is applied to the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Luke 11 : 28. Jam. 1 : 22. 

It is also a name of Christ. 
John J. Heb. 4 : 12—14, and 

II : 3. Why he is so called we 
are not expressly told ; perhaps 
because he is the intelligible 
indication of the Father's will 
and character, as words are of 
our thoughts, Heb. 1 : 2, 3 ; and 
because he spake creation into 
being ; communicated with the 
patriarchs and prophets ; de- 
clared the gospel when on earth ; 
now intercedes in heaven ; and 
will give sentence at the last 
day. The true deity and per- 
sonality of. the " Word " are 
shown, (1.) By the names given 
to him, Matt. 1 : 23, 1 Tim. 3 : 
16, Rom. 9 : 5, and many other 
places. (2.) By ascribing to 
him Divine attributes, as eternity , 
John 8 : 38, Rev. 1:8; immuta- 
bility, Heb. 13 : 8, Ac. ; omnis- 
cience, John 20 : 17, Matt. 12 : 
25, Ac. ; omnipresence, Matt. 28 : 
20 ; omnipotence, Ret .1:8, Ac 



(3.) By affirming of him Divine 

works : — decreeing, John 13: 
18 ; creating, John 1 : 3, Eph. 
3:9; 'governing, John 6 : 17, 
Col. 1 : 17, Heb. 1 : 3 ; and 
many other such acts. (4.) By 
authorizing Divine honors to be 
given him. John 3 : 16. Matt. 
28 : 19. 

Work) anything done. Crea- 
tion is the work of God, Gen. 
2 : 2. The " works " of God's 
providence are his preservation 
and government of the world. 
John 5 : 17. The « work " of 
redemption is attributed to the 
three persons of the Trinity ; 
the beginning is from the Father, 
the dispensation is through the 
Son, and the application by the 
Spirit. John 6: 29. 1 Pet. 1: 2. 

By good works are understood 
all manner of duties, as well 
thoughts as words and actions, 
towards God or man, which are 
commanded in the law of God, 
and proceed from a pure heart 
and faith unfeigned, and are re- 
ferred to God's glory. Eph. 2 : 
10. Good works are the way 
to the kingdom, not the cause 
of entering thither. They are 
imperfect, Ecc. 7 : 20 ; and of 
course are not meritorious, Luke 
17 : 10. They are, however, the 
only evidence of our title to 
heaven. James 2: 18— 20. They 
show our gratitude to God, Ps. 
116 : 12, 13 ; are honorary to 
our profession, Tit. 2 : 10 ; and 
profitable to men, Tit. 3 : 8. 

WerM. (1.) The earth and 
all the animals and vegetables 
on its surface ; mankind gener- 
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ally. (2.) The universe and all 
created beings. John 1 : 10. 
(3.) The wicked, who relish and 
love nothing but worldly things, 
and pursue only worldly designs. 
John 15: 13. (4.) The Gentiles, 
Rom. 11 : 12. (5.) The pleas- 
ures, riches, and iionors of the 
world. 1 Cor. 7 : 31. Man's 
tongue is a " world of iniquity ; " 
its words contain inconceivable 
wickedness. Jam. 3 : 6. Worldly 
is what is ef a* carnal and earthly 
nature. Tit. 2 : 12. Heb. 9 : 1. 

Wormwood, an herb of a very 
bitter taste. In the Septuagint, 
the original* word ir variously 
rendered,* tend generally by 
terms expressive of its figur- 
ative Behse*; that is, for what is 
offensivej^odious, or deleterious ; 
as idolrttty, profane ness, apos- 
tasy; 4c; •• Deut. 29 : 18. Heb. 
12 1 16.* Celsius considers it to 
be the ykfainttotm* s&ntonicum Ju- 
daicurk; which * Ha^WOLP de* 
scribes as abounding- round 
about* Bethlehem. ' Prov. 5 : 4. 
Lam. 3«: 15. * '' 

Tfbrslllp, to bow down witH 
reverence. It means, (1 .) Civil 
reverence, given to persons of 
authority or worth. Matt. 9 : 
18 ; 18:26. Luke 14: 10. (2.) 
Outward homage, given as an 
acknowledgment of Deity. Matt. 
4 : 10. Dan. 3 : 5, 12, 14. (3.) 
Inward trust, love, and fear of 
God, because of his infinite ex- 
cellence* and glory. John 4: 
U. Ph*. 3 : 3. 
■ Tbte ftebrews usually prayed 
Hi tf standing posture in public, 
but kfcelt in private. They still 
27* 



stand to pTay in synagogues. 
This posture was adopted by 
the first christian*, and is uni- 
versal among the Oriental 
churches. The practice of sitting 
in public prayer is of very re- 
cent origin, and is muoh to be 
declared. 

Wot, the past tense of wit, an 
pbsolete word, meaning to know; 
to be aware ; a word not now 
in oommon use. Numb. 22 : 6. 
See Wit. 

Wrath. (1.) Violent dis- 
pleasure. When it is attributed 
to God, it does not mean that 
he is capable of violent passion, 
but is used figuratively. To 
« give place to wrath " means, 
we must ri6t pr'tfvoke the wicked 
to extremities, but go away, as 
from a furious beast. Our days 
are " passed in, God's wrath," 
when we spend them under 
tokens of his displeasure. - (2.) 
Punishment, or the effects of 
anger. Bom. 13 : 4. Matt. 3 : 
7.1 Thess. 1 : 10. We are by 
nature " children of wrath ; ** 
that is, persons fitted for de- 
struction. Eph. 2:3. Kom. 
9:22. 

Writing was taught men by 
the inspiration of God, Ex. 17 : 
14; 24: 4 ; the same as language 
was given them. The alphabets 
of all languages have a remark- 
able similarity to the Hebrew. 
At first, writing seems to have 
been very rudely uone, tie 
letters beirg cut or^ scratched 4 
on stone, Ex. 24 : rt J^r^on 
plastered stones, Deut. Tl :*2 ; 
or on clay, which was the a baked 
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lfke b.lck ; or on p'ates of lead. 
Afterward tablets if wood were 
used, on which the letters were 
traced. Then these were im- 
proved by covering them with 
thin wax, and writing with a 
sharp stick. To obliterate the 
writing, they were held to the 
fire ; hence God is said to blot 
out our sins u as a cloud.*' 
These were further improved by 
being made thin and delicate, 
so as to occupy little space, and 
be portable; and writing with 
a species of ink, without using 
wax. 

Specimens of such writing, 
done by modern Burmans, Hin- 
dus, Chinese, Ac, are found in 
the collection at the Baptist 
Missionary Rooms, in Boston, 
which were brought home by 




the author. The annexed en- 
graving shows the kind of book 



common in Burmah and Hin- 
dustan. . 

The lower figure holds one of 
these books in the hand, con- 
sisting of thirty or forty thin 
leaves in the shape of a paral- 
lelogram. The apper shows the 
manner in which they were 
wrapped up for preservation 
from dust, Ac. From this an 
illustration of Ps. 40 : 7 has 
been given by Taylor, — "In 
the volume of the book it is 
written of me," — which, the 
LXX. render in the head of the 
book. Chrysostom describes this 
to be the envelope on wjbrich was 
written, " About the coming of 
Messiah," which Haricer says 
amounts to this, that the sum 
and substance of the Old Testa- 
ment is, "Messiah, oometh ;" 
so that these words might be 
ticketed or inscribed on the 
wrapper, just as we now letter 
a book on the back of the 
binding. 

The sharp . instrument for 
writing was called a style ; hence 
we call a man's manner of writ- 
ing his style. Afterward, bark, 
<fcc, became used. See Book, 
and Paper. 



Tear, a space of twelve 
months. The Je *s had both a 
civil and a sacred year ; in the 
fijst they regulated their na- 
il anal concerns, and,in the other, 



their religious affairs and festi- 
vals. The civil year commenced 
in the month Tisri 9 that is, at 
the autumnal equinox ; and 
their sacred year in the month 
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Nisan, or ancient A jib, Ex, 12 : 
2, which con 68 ponds either to 
March or April, according to 
the passoyer moon. The sacred 
year was instituted as a new 
era to commemorate the deliver- 
ance of Israel from the yoke of 
the Egyptians. Ex. 12 : 2. It 
might be considered as a pres- 
age of the gospel day, because 
it began in the very month in 
which Christ was crucified, and 
thus put an end to the ancient 
dispensation. John 19 : 30. 

Every third year they added 
a month, to make up for the 
days lost in consequence of 
measuring the months by revo- 
lutions of the moon, which made 
the year consist of 354 days. 
This intercalary month they 
called Ve-adar, or second Adar. 
See Month. 

Ignorance of chronology, and 
pride of antiquity, made the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Chinese, 
Indians, and others, date back 
the rise of their own nation to 
the distance of a ridiculous 
•lumber of years. It is now 
conceded that the creation oc- 
curred at or about 4004 years 
before the birth of our Saviour. 

The practice of numbering 
the years from the birth of 
Christ was not adopted for sev- 
eral centuries after that event. 
Different countries had different 
eras for commencing ; such as 
the foundation of a metropolis, 
or the reign of a king. The 
last method was used in Eng- 
land till the time of Cromwell, 
when the christian era was 



adopted. Anno Domini, gener- 
ally written a.d., means year 
of our Lord. r Anno Mundi, ox 
a. m., marks the date from crea- 
tion. 

There is much confusion in 
all chronology, from the incor- 
rect modes of computing the 
year practised by early nations. 
The use of lunar months, of 
29 i days each, made the year 
too short. Many plans were 
adopted to regulate .the year, 
but. none came near making the 
lunar and solar year correspond, 
till Julius Caesar, by the help 
of his astronomers, brought it 
to a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy. He abolished the lunar 
month, and established a solar 
year of 365 days, 6 hours, di- 
vided into 12 artificial months, 
consisting alternately of 30 and 
31 days. The odd 6 hours in 4 
years made a whole day, which 
was added by oounting the 24th 
day . of February twice. The 
year on which this was done 
was called leap year, 
■ The new reckoning, however, 
was not perfectly exact, for the 
true year consists of only 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, 
so that the Julian year was 
eleven minutes too long. • This 
surplus in 130 years amounted 
to a whole day, and in 1600 
years had created an error of 
ten days. In the year 1582, 
Pope Gregory XIII., at the in- 
stance of Lilio, the Roman as- 
tronomer, proposed to strike 
out this excess of ten days, and 
to omit three leap years in 
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efrtry four centuries . This wat 
for a while called New Style, 
and wag gradually adopted both 
by Catholic and Protestant 
states. It was not introduced 
into England till the middle of 
the last century [1752], at which 
time the difference amounted to 
eleven days. Russia has not yet 
acceded to this reform, and the 
difference now amounts to twelve 
days. So that the 12th day of 
the month with us is the first 
day of that month with her. 
Our present calendar is very 
nearly though not quite correct. 
The surplus, as now left, would 
amount only to seven hours in 
1060 years. 

In prophetic style a year sig- 
nifies 360 years, and a month 30 
years, a day being put for a 
year ; and so three years and a 
half, and " times, time, and half 
a time," or 42 months, or 1260 
days, denote the 1260 years* 
duration of Antichrist. Bev. 
11 : 2, 3 ; 12 : 6, 14. 

As parts of days were counted 
as whole ones, so were parts of 
years, which- helps to confuse 
the chronology of <eome , parts 
of the £ld Testament. Though 
a king or judge** came 'to the 
throne near the close of the 
year, yet when the new year 
began he was said to' be in the 
second pes* of his government, 
thoughisn.facUhe had reigned 
but a ffew*months. 

Yesterday* is* a term used to 
denote past time, as to-morrow 
is to denote time future. Where 



our translation bas " forever,** 
the original word in several 
places is to-morrow. What is 
rendered, Ex. 21 : 29, «* time 
past," is, in the Hebrew, yester- 
day- Heb. 13 : 8. Job 8 : 9. 

Yoke, a. frame of wood for 
the neck of oxen, by which they 
draw; a mark of servitude, 
bondage, or slavery. 

The service of God is, to flesh 
and blood, a yoke, because it 
restrains our natural inclina- 
tions ; yet it is easy in com 
parison with the service of sin, 
the covenant of works, or the 
ceremonial law. Matt. 11 : 29, 
30. Gal. 5:1. It is easy .to 
them that love God, and are 
born of the Spirit, because the 
law is written in their hearts ; 
they are endued with faith, and 
strengthened by Christ. Ps. 37. 
In the ordinance of the red 
heifer that was to be slain for 
the water of separation, Numb. 
19 : 2, 9, it was expressly re- 
quired that she should be " with- 
out spot or blemish, and never 
have worn a yoke." As all the 
ancient institutions were de- 
signed to convey religious in- 
struction, we learn from this 
victim that ovx first services are 
due to God ; and, typically, the 
perfection of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, whose blood 
cleanseth from all sin. Heb. 9: 
13, 14. 1 John 1 : 7. With 
respect to the creatare never 
having worn a yoke, the hea- 
then were particularly scrupu- 
lous cxi this point. Hence Homer 
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represents Diomedes as prom- 
ising to Pallas 



" A yearly heifer, 



pressly forbidden that the pe« pie 
of God should marry those who 
do not profess to serve him. 2 
Cor. 6 : 14. 1 Cor. 7 r 39. See 



Unconscious of the galling yoke. 1 

The term yoke is used in re- malc m on Marriage. 
lation to marriage, and it is ex- j 



Z. 



' Zaethe'ns, a rich publican. 
Whether he was a Jew or not is 
uncertain. Publicans paid gov- 
ernment a certain s am, for the 
taxes of a specified district, and 
then collected them on their own 
account and risk. This is called 
farming a revenue. 

Zachariah, or Zechariah. 
There were, several persons of 
this name . ( 1 . ) A king of Israel, 
who reigned but six months. 2 
Kings 15. (2.) A chief priest, 
martyred by king Joash. 2 Chr. 
24. He is probably the person 
mentioned by our Saviour, Matt. 
23 : 35. (3.) One of the minor 
prophets, who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel, a. m. 
3484, and began to prophesy 
about two months after Haggai, 
or about 520 before Christ. He 
and Haggai zealously encour- 
aged the Jews to rebuild the 
temple and city, the work on 
which had been suspended for 
several years. (4.) One of the 
common priests, father of John 
Baptist. Luke 1. 

The Book of Zechariah was 
written when the prophet was a 
young man The allusions to 
the Me* dan are more frequent 



thai in any other of the minor 
prophets. Some of the predic- 
tions are yet unfulfilled. He 
died at a great age, having lived 
to see the ruined house of God 
restored. 

Za'dok, the son of Ahitub, 
appointed high priest by Saul. 
By this event that high office 
was returned to the family of 
Eleazar, after it had continued 
nearly 120 years in the house 
of Eli, and the family of Ith- 
amar. 

Zamzum'mims, a gigantic race 
of men residing near Moab. 
Deut. 2 : 20. 

Zared, a brook beyond Jor- 
dan, falling into the Dead Sea. 
It is probably the stream which 
Burckhardt calls Wady Bent 
Hammad. Deut. 2 : 13, 14. 

Zar'ephath, , or Sarepta. 
where Elijah dwelt some time 
with a widow, was a seaport of 
Phoenicia, midway between Tyre 
and Sidon. 1 Kings 17 : 9, 10. 
Luke 4 : 26. About a.i>. 400 
it was still of some nott Its 
present name is Sarfend. 

Zar'etan, Zar'tanaii, or Ze- 
rei/athah, a place near to which 
the waters stood in heaps, ai 
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Joshua passed below. The large 
molten Teasels of the tenfyle 
were eastdn the adjacent plain. 
Josh. S:UB, 1 Kings'! :12. 
2 Chr 4 : 17. 

Zetl) a fervent passion or 
earnest desire for anything, but 
especially in the cause of re- 
ligion. 2 Kings 10 : 16. Tit. 
2 . 14. Paul speaks of some 
Jews having a " seal of God, 
but not according to knowl- 
edge," Rom. 10 : 2 ; that is, 
they had an earnest desire to 
maintain the honor of the ritual 
to which they were accustomed, 
but knew not that righteousness 
whereby a person is justified 
before God. It is of unspeak- 
able importance that our zeal 
be enlightened and pure. When 
it is cherished in connection 
with ignorance, bigotry, or prej- 
udice, it leads on to fury, per- 
secution, and every evil work. 
John 16: 2. Acta 9: 1,2. God's 
zeal is his high and holy regard 
to his own honor, and to the 
welfare of his people. 2 Kings 
19 : 31. 

ZeWlm. (1.) One of the 
cities of the plain destroyed with 
Bodom. Gen. 14. (2.) A valley 
near Jericho. 1 Sam. 12 : 18. 
(3.) A oity of the Benjamites. 
Neh. 11 : 34. 

Zebttllll, or Zabulon, the 
sixth son of Jacob by Leah, 
born about a.m. 2256, from 
whom sprang one of the tribes 
of Israel . When this tribe came 
out of Egypt, their fighting men 
amounted to 57,400 men, com- 
manded by Eliab, the son of 



Elon. They increased 3100 i» 
the wilderness. They had their 
inheritance between the Sea of 
Galilee and the Mediterranean, 
and enriched themselves by fish- 
eries, cOmnftrce, and the manu- 
facture "of glass. They were 
very "honest in their dealings, 
and, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance, were punctual attendants 
on the worship of God, a,t Jeru- 
salem. Gen. 49 : 13. Their 
country was signally blessed 
with the early instructions and 
miraoles of our Saviour. Isa. 
9:1,2. Matt. 4 : 13, 15. There 
was a oity of this name in the 
tribe of Asher. Josh. 19 : 27. 
Jud. 12 : 12. 

Zedekiah, the son of Josiah. 
When Nebuchadnezzar carried 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, 
prisoner to Babylon, he made 
Mattaniah king in bis stead, 
after he had caused him to swear 
to be his tributary, and changed 
his name to Zedekiah. He be- 
gan to reign when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and 
reigned eleven. His career was 
marked by crime. 2 Kings 24 : 
18—20. 2 Chr. 34 : 11—13. 
He revolted, but was subdued 
and carried prisoner to Neb* 
uchadnezzar, who caused his 
children to be murdered before 
his face, and then his eyes to 
be plucked out ; after which he. 
loaded hi n with ohains and sent 
him to Babylon, wheie he died* 
Jer. 21, 27. 

In the fifth year of Zedekiah, 
Ezekiel began to prophesy, Es. 
1 : 1, Ac ; and, in the same 
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year, died Cyaxares, king of 
Media, and Psammis, king of 
Egypt. 

In the seventh year of his 
reign, Esekiel foretold the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and the 
blindness and imprisonment. 
See Eaek. 12, et seq. Jeremiah, 
also, had faithfully warned him 
to his face. 

Zelo'tes, or Zealots, a sect 
often mentioned in Jewish his- 
tory. Laky is of opinion that 
# the ju*t men Bent to entangle 
Christ in his conversation were 
of this class. Luke 20: 20. Gill 
says that tljey, were a set of 
men who (in imitation of Phine- 
has, who slew Zimri and Cozbi 
in the act of unoleanness) would 
immediately kill any person 
whom they found committing 
adultery, idolatry, blasphemy, or 
theft. He quotes various Jewish 
authors, who regarded their con- 
duct as- highly laudafcle. Their 
oonduot, however, cannot be 
justified. The name was prob- 
ably given to Simon from the 
oiroumstance of his having been 
one of these persons. He is 
called also Canaanitc, probably 
for the same reason ; the word 
Kana t in Hebrew, having the 
same meaning as Z dotes. Luke 
6 : 15. Acts 1 : 13. 

Zemartlm, a city of Ben- 
jamin, not far from Bethel, near 
which was fought a bloody battle 
in the days of Jeroboam I. Josh. 
18 : 22. 2 Chr. 13 : 3—18. 

ZeM'aritos, descendants of 
Canaan, by Zemar, his tenth 
son. Gen. 10 : 18. 



Zepnftnlah lived at the saaae 
time as Jeremiah. 

The Book of Zephaniah re- 
proves the wickedness of the 
times ; predicts God's chastise- • 
ment by the invasions of the 
Chaldeans ; declares glorious 
things for the ohurch ; and de- 
nounces ruin upon the Philis- 
tines, Moabites, Ammonites, 
Ethiopians, and Ninevites, all 
of them at that time flourishing 
nations. 

The book is not expressly 
quoted in the New Testament, 
but there are expressions evi- 
dently formed from his predic- 
tions ; for an instance, compare 
Zeph. 3 : 9, with Rom. 15 : 6. 

Ze'rad. See Za'red. 

Ze'rall, who came against Asa 
with an immense army, was king 
ofCush. 2 Chr. H:9. 

JZerub'bakel was the Jewish 
name of Shesebazzae, who built 
the second temple by authority 
of Cyrus. Ezra 5 : 16. Zeoh. 
4:9. Ho took with him to Ju- 
dea a colony of 50,000 persons 
and restored the temple worship 
It is obvious that he was a very 
eminent man, and chief of the 
Jews in his day, of the royal 
house of David. 1 Chr. 3. He 
led the first colony of Jews that 
returned from oaptivity under 
the permission of Cy/us. In his 
day lived Haggaiand Zeohariah, 
the prophets. Hag. 1 and 2. 
Zech. 4. 

Zlf, or Jair, the second month 
of the Jewish sacred year, and 
eighth of the civil answering 
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to our April. Such as, by reason 
of journeys, unoleanness, Ac, 
were debarred from keeping the 
passover at the regular time, 
were permitted to observe it on 
the 14th of this month. 

Ztal, or Slow. (1.) Part of 
the range of mountains in the 
north of Canaan, called Anti- 
Li banus. Dent. 4 : 48. (2.) 
Part of the site of Jerusalem ; 
but which of the several hills 
on which it stood was so called 
is not now absolutely certain, 
the whole city having early 
taken that name, and the temple 
itself especially. Ps. 65 : 1 ; 
Si : 7 . That which is now called 
Mount Zion, by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, lies south of the 
city, and outside of the present 
walls. Part of it is occupied as 
a burial-place for christians, and 
part by a convent of Armenians ; 
but the principal portion is 
arable land, laid out infields. 
See the prophecy, Mic. 3 : 12. 
Jer. 26 : 18. 

The worshippers at the temple, 
If not the whole inhabitants of 



Jerusalem, are called Zimi Ps. 
97 : 8. It is thought that the 
temple stood on Mount Moriah, 
where Abraham offered his son* 
1 Kings 8:1. Ps. 48 : 2. The 
Church is called Zion. Ps. 102 : 
13. Isa. 2 : 3. Heb. 12 : 22. 
The name is applied to heaven. 
Rev. 14 : 1. See Jerusalem. 

Zo an, an extremely ancient 
and very distinguished city of 
Egypt. Numb. 13 : 22. Ps. 78: 
12. It is called in Greek writers 
Tanit. There is a paltry village 
there now, standing near the 
splendid ruins, called San. 

Zo'ar, one of the five cities 
threatened to be destroyed by 
fire from heaven, but preserved 
at the intercession of Lot. It 
seems to have been formerly 
called Bda. Robinson, the late 
American traveller, locates it 
on the east of the Dead Sea, 
near the mouth of the Wady 
Eerak. There are still some 
ruins here which indicate former 
elegance. 

Zn'zlib See ZAMznc'iiars. 
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HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. 



Thi arrangement of the Four Gospels, glde by side, nuto form a cod- 
tinned narrative, and exhibit the account of each Evangelist in chronological 
order, has always been regarded ai a very useful help to the study of the New 
Testament. Many Christian scholars have performed this work, more or less 
perfectly, from Tatiak, A. D. 170, down to Gkhrdigsr, in 1842. The basis 
of the Tory complete one here given is taken from an anonymous English pub- 
lication, and adapted to this work by the author. 

The ministry of our Lord, as thus understood, comprised tour Passovers, 
or a period of a little more than three years* 

The use of such an arrangement Is, to make the Evangelists their own 
interpreter, and to show how wonderfully they sustain one another, not only 
in important but in minute particulars j and also to furnish a c onne cted 
account of all the recorded acts and sayings of our Lord. 

When this harmony is resorted to for the explanation of any passage, 1st 
the quotations from each Evangelist be read in succession. And when the 
object Is to trace the Saviour's biography and teachings, in a connected 
narrative, let only one quotation in each line be read j and proceed thus from 
beginning to end. 
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TABLES 

Of WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONET, MEN 
TIONED IN THE BIBLE. 



Great uncertainty rests on some of these calculations. The works of Ar- 
buthnot, Parkhurst, Cumberland, Home, Brown, Ac, have been carefully 
compared, but ft seems impossible to arrive at any certainty. 

1. Jewish Weights, Reduced to Troy Weight. 

lbs. 01. pen. gT. 

The gerah, one twentieth of a shekel 00 12 

Bekah, half a shekel 00 5 9 

The shekel OK 

The maneh, 60 shekels 26 

The talent, 60 maneh*, or 8000 shekels 125 



2. Measures of Length, reduced to English Measure. 

ft. in. 

A digit* 0.9 

4= A palm S.6 

12= 3= A span 10.9 

24= 6= 2 = A cubit 1 9.8 

96=24= 8=2=Afcthom 1 3.5 

144=36=12=6=1.5=Ecekiel'sreed 10 tLZ 



3. Road ATeasures. 

milM. pace*, feet. 

A cubit 1.8 

400:= A stadium or furlong o 145 4.6 

2000= 6=A sabbath day's journey 729 3. 

4000= 10= 2 = An Eastern mile 1403 L 

12000= 30= 6= 3 = Aparasang 4 153 3. 

96000 =240 =48 =24 =8 = A day's journey 83 172 4. 



• To understand the four following 1 tablet , read them thus : " A difit is nine tenths 
of an inch ; 4 digit* equal I palm, or three <nches and fix tenths ; If digits, or 3 paiaas, 
•aval 1 span, or ten inches and nine tenths," *c 
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4. Measures of Capacity for Liquids, 

g*l. plats. 

Acaph «... 0.0 

1.3 = A log 0.8 

6.3= 4 = A cab 3.3 

16 bs 12=» 3 = Ahin 12. 

32 = 24= 6 = 2 = Aseah 2 4. 

06 = 72= 18= 6= 3= A bath or ephah 7 4. 

030 = 72O = 18O = 6O = 2O^10 = Akor,choros,gom«r,or 

homer 75 6. 



5. Measures of Capacity for Things dry, 

pin. gal. pu 

Agachal 0.1 

20 = A cab 2.8 

86 = 1.8 = An omer or gomer 5.1 

120= 6 = 3.3 = Aseab 10 1. 

860= 18 = 10 = 3 = Aephah *3 3. 

1800= 90 = 50 =15= 5 = Aletech 16 

8600 = 180 =100 =30 = 10= 2 = A homer or kor. . . 32 J 



6. Jewish Money reduced to American Currency, 

$ cu. 

1 gerah (the smallest money) 2| 

10 gerahs = A bekah 25 

2 bekahs = A shekel 50 

60 shekels = A maneh or mina 30.00 

50 manehs = A talent 1,500.00 

A talent of gold was equal to 24,309.00 



7. Roman Money, mentioned in the Nrw Testament, reauced to 
American Cmrem'-y, 

$ eta. 
Amite (AooaQiov) 00* 

A farthing, about 004 

A penny, or denarius (JrjraQiov) . . 131 

A pound, or mina (68 shekels) 13.76 
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THE YEABS IN WHICH THE CHIEI BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 
WEBB INSTITUTED. 



A. D. 

Society for Propagating the Goepel in Foreign Parte, England, .... 1647. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1701. 

Danish Mission College, 1716. 

United Brethren, 1732, 

Sunday Schools commenced by Rims and Fox, 1782 

Sunday School Society, Eng., first in the world, by William Fox, . . .1)86 

Methodist Missionary Society, England, 1)91. 

First Sunday School in the United States, Philadelphia, 1791. 

Baptist Missionary Society, England, 1792 

London Missionary Society, 1796. 

Scotch Missionary Society, 1796. 

London Religious Tract Society, 1799. 

Church Missionary Society in England, 1800. 

Sunday Schools commenced in New York, 1803. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 1804 

Philadelphia Bible Society, 1808. 

London Jews' Society, 1809. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 1810. 

Baptist Education Society of the Middle States, 1812. 

American Tract Society, Boston, * . . 1813. 

Church Tract Society, England, 1818. 

Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, United States, 1814. 

Northern Baptist Education Society, 1814. 

American Education Society, 1816. 

American Bible Society, 1816. 

American Colonisation Society, 1817. 

United Foreign Missionary Society, United States, 1817. 

Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union, 1817. 

Dom. and For. Miss. Soc of the Episcopal Church, in the United States, 1820. 

American Methodist Missionary Society, . . 1820. 

American Sunday School Union, [instead of the Philadelphia Sunday 

and Adult School Union], 1824. 

Baptist General Tract Society, . . 1824. 

American Tract Society, New York, 1826. 

Prison Discipline Society, 1826. 

American Home Missionary Society, 1826. 

American Society for Promotion of Temperance, 1826. 

Protestant Episcopal Education Society, 1826. 

American Baptist Home Mission Society, 1832. 

American and Foreign Bible Society, 1837. 

Baptist Publication Society [instead of the General Tract Society], . . 1839. 

American Indian Mission, 1843. 

Southern Baptist Convention, 1846 

American and Foreign Bible Union, 1849 
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The publishers of the original woik of Dr. Malcom's, — which is the basis 
of the present improved edition, — received numerous commendations from 
associations, conventions, clergymen, and teachers in various sections of the 
country, showing the estimation in which the work was held even previous to 
its present revision, enlargement, new and greatly increased number of illus- 
trations, beautiful type, etc., etc., as now issued. The following extracts are 
given as a specimen of a vast number of commendatory notices received. 

From the Minutes of the Vermont State Convention. 

"Your committee earnestly recommend Malcom's Bible Dictionary, a new 
work, the worth of which every lover of the Bible will feel, and the low price 
of which places it within the reach of the poorest." 

From the Minutes of the Massachusetts State Convention.' 

"Malcom's Bible Dictionary is a valuable and interesting book, almost in- 
dispensable to Sabbath School Teachers, the members of Bible Classes, and to 
families generally." 

From the Minutes of the Boston Association. 

" Believing that the advantages of Sabbath School and Bible Class in- 
struction depend greatly on the intelligence of their teachers, and that the 
extended circulation of Malcom's Bible Dictionary would conduce to their 
better qualification, 

" Resotved, That this work be recommended to the patronage of the friends 
of early religious instruction." 

From the Minutes of the Salem Association. 

" Feeling a lively interest in the prosperity of Sabbath Schools and Bible 
Classes, believing that their success greatly depends on the intelligence of 
their teachers, 

"Resolved, That the general use of Malcom's Bible Dictionary be recom- 
mended to the friends of early religious instruction." 

From the Minutes of the Charleston, S. C, Association. 

"Resolved, That, as the Providence of God seems to designate Sunday 
Schools as one great and interesting means of promoting the interests of piety, 
the Association would renew their advice and solicitation to the churches in 
their favor. As an important help to furnish the minds both of teachers and 
scholars for this interesting exercise, we recommend Malcom's Bible Dic- 
tionary." 

From the Minutes of the Hartford Association. 

" Resolved, That, Malcom's Bible Dictionary be recommended to the pat 
ronage of the friends of early instruction." 

From the Boston Recorder. 

"This work has been much needed for Sabbath Schools, especially teach 
ers, members of Bible Classes, and for those parents who wish to educate 
their children in that knowledge of the Bible. It is with feelings of no ordi- 
nary pleasure that we notice this publication. It is a neat volume, orna 
mented with wood cuts. The definitions are brief, yet comprehensive } simple, 
yet displaying much research and ingenuity." 

From the Christian Watchman. 

"Large folios would not sufficiently elucidate the subjects which are 
brought to view in the Bible. We see then the difficulty which the author 
must have felt in compressing all the inforraation which he has so judiciously 
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eonlensed If any should inquire, Why have we not more, the themes being 
so numerous ? let such an one look again, and, perhaps, in his surprise, he 
will exclaim, How is it, 'hat, in a book so completely portable, we have so 
much ? To have made a larger book, as could have been done with Car 
less labor than this cost, might have placed it beyond the reach of many, to 
whom it will now be useful. All who know the allusions to ancient customs, 
and Jewish usages in Eastern countries, with which the Bible abounds, will 
discover something of the worth, of this volume." 

From the Illinois Western Pioneer. 

"We have no hesitation in affirming that, according to its sise, it is the 
best production of the kind, and, upon a careful examination, will be found 
superior to several others in circulation. We recommend this book to all our 
preachers, but especially to every Sabbath School teacher. One copy at least 
ought to form a part of every Sabbath School library in our country." 
From the Columbian Star. 

" We know not where the same amount of useful knowledge can be found 
in a similar compass, and with similar attractions. It is the very kind of in 
formation with which the minds of the young should be early impressed, 
and that, too, which will stimulate a reasonable curiosity in making further 
advances in the knowledge of Scripture truth. We trust that the demand for 
the work will be in some degree proportionate to its claims on public attention." 
From the Christian Secretary, Hartford. 

" A work of this kind has been much needed, and will be highly acceptable 
to Sabbath School teachers, the larger classes in those schools, and to those 
who are engaged in Bible Glasses, either in giving or receiving instruction. 
The importance of conveying correct information on all parts of the lesson 
which is the subject matter of attention, and the difficulty of doing this with- 
out the employment of more time in preparation than is convenient to most 
teachers of Sunday Schools, is a fact to which we believe every teacher will 
assent. We think that this book need only to be known, to command an 
extensive circulation." 

From the Zion's Advocate, Portland. 

"This Dictionary will be found a cheap, convenient, and instructive man- 
ual for teachers in Sabbath Schools, members of Bible Classes, and for all 
heads of families." 

From the American Manufacturer. 

"The child, in reading the Bible, meets with many words, and allusions to 
ancient customs, which it is impossible for him to understand. By referring 
to this book, he finds all necessary explanations, and gains a far greater 
knowledge of the Bible, and consequent love for it, than he possibly could do 
by reading six times the amount of matter with these difficulties unexplained. 
It is particularly useful to youth, and will be found a valuable acquisition to 
adults." 

From the Religious Herald, Richmond. 

"A work of this kind was not extant until this appeared ; and with what 
success the author has labored, may be judged from the ample patronage 
which his labors have met. 

" We should like to see it in general use in Virginia. Sabbath scholars and 
teachers, parents and youth, would find it a useful volume. It has been 
compiled and revised with much labor and care. 

"Brother Maleom has rendered an important service to the cause of men- 
tal and religious improvement in our land, in the preparation of this manual, 
and our brethren and friends, generally, will find it greatly to their advantage 
to possess it." 

From the Cincinnati' American. 

" We have examined this work, and think it a valuable acquisition to the 
literature of the country. It contains a variety of plates, designed to illus- 
trate, the principal objects and scenes spoken of in the Bible. The definitions 
are given in the most clear and concise manner." 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

PPBLISHID BT 

GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

» WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 



SACRED RHETORIC: Or, Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons. By Henry J. Ripley, Prof, in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. Including Ware's Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. Second 
thousand. 12rao, 75 cts. 

An admirable work, clear and succinct in its positions, and well supported by a va- 
riety of reading and illustrations. — N. Y. Literary World. 

We have looked over this work with a lively interest. It is will command readers, 
being a comprehensive manual of great practical utility. — Phil. Ch. Chronicle. 

The author contemplates a man preparing to compose a discourse, and unfolds to 
him the process through which his mind ought to pass. We commend the work to 
ministers, and to those preparing for the sacred office.— PhiL Ch. Observer. 

It presents a rich variety of rules for the practical use of clergymen, and evinces the 
good sense, the large experience, and the excellent spirit of Dr. Ripley. The volume 
b well fitted to instruct and stimulate the writer of sermons. — BibUotheca Sacra. 

It is not a compilation, but is an original treatise, fresh, practical, and comprehen- 
sive, and adapted to the pulpit offices of the present day. It is full of valuable sug- 
gestions, and abounds with clear illustrations. — Zioris Herald. 
It cannot be too frequently perused by those whose duty it is to persuade.— Cong, 
His canons on selecting texts, stating the proposition, collecting and arranging ma- 
terials, style, delivery, etc., are just, and well stated. — Ch. Mirror. 

It is pervaded by a manly tone, and abounds in judicious counsels ; it is compactly 
written and admirably arranged, both for study and reference. — N. Y. Recorder. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED. By John 
Berridge, A. M., Vicar of Evert on, Bedfordshire, Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. The Earl of Buchan, etc JSTcw Edition. With Life of the Author, 
by the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D., Minister of Free St. John's, Ed- 
inburgh. 16mo, cloth. 

M The book," says Dk. Guthrik, in his Introduction, " which we introduce anew 
to the public, has survived the test of years, and still stands towering above things of 
inferior growth like a cedar of Lebanon. Its subject is all important ; in doctrine It 
is sound to the core : it glows with fervent piety ; it exhibits a most skilful and unspar- 
ing dissection of the dead professor; while its style is so remarkable, that he whe 
could preach as Berridge has written, would hold any congregation by the ears." 

THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. Edited by Prof. James D. 

Knowles, Barnas Sears, and S. F. Smth. 8 vols. Commencing 

with vol. one. Half cl., lettered, 8,00. 

Single volumes, (except the first,) may be had in numbers, 1,00. 

These first eight volumes of the Christian Review contain valuable contributions 
from the leading men of the Baptist and several other denominations, and will be 
found a valuable acquisition to any library. Aa 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT; 

EMBRACING A DIARY OF EXPLORATIONS ON THE NILE, 

WITH OBSERVATIONS, illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and institutions of the People, and of the present condition of the 
Antiquities and Ruins. By J. V. C. Smith, M. D., Editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. With numerous elegant Engravings. 1,25. 

There is a lifelike interest in the narrative* and descriptions of Dr. Smith's pen, 
which takes you along with the traveller, so that when he closes a chapter you feel 
that you have reached an inn, where you will rest for a while ; and then, with a re- 
freshed mind, you will be ready to move on again, in a journey full of fresh and in- 
structive incidents and explorations. — Ch. Witness. 

Every page of the volume is entertaining and instructive, and even those who are 
well read in Egyptian manners, customs, and scenery, cannot fail t to find something 
new. — Mercantile Journal 

This volume is neither a re- hash of guide books, nor a condensed mensuration of 
heights and distances from works on Egyptian antiquities. It contains the daily ob- 
servations of a most intelligent traveller, whose descriptions bring to the reader's eye 
the scenes he witnessed. We have read many books on Egypt, some of them full of 
science and learning, and some of wit and frolic, but none tchich furnished so clear am 
idea of Egypt as itis t — of its ruins as they now are, and of its people as they now 
live and move. — Watchman and Reflector. 

One of the most agreeable books of travel which have been published tor a long 
time. — Daily Advertiser. 

It is readable, attractive, and interesting. You seem to be travelling with him, and 
seeing the things which he sees. — Bunker Hill Aurora. 

We see what Egypt was ; we see what Egypt is ; and with prophetic endowment 
we see what it is yet to be. It is a charming book, not written for antiquarians and 
the learned, but for the million, and by the million it will be read. — CongregationalitL 

Mr. Smith is one of the sprightliest authors in America, and this work is worthy of 
his pen. He is particularly happy in presenting the comical and grotesque side of 
objects. — Commonwealth. 

The reader may be sure of entertainment in such a land, under the guidance of 
such an observer as Dr. Smith, and will be surprised, when he has accompanied him 
through the tour, at the vivid impression which he retains of persons, and places, and 
incidents.— Salem Gazette. 

This is really one of the most entertaining books upon Egypt that we have met 
with. — Albany Argus. 

One of the most complete and perfect books of the kind ever published. — Diadem. 

Of all the books we have read on Egypt, we prefer this. It goes ahead of Stephens's. 
Reader, obtain a copy for yourself. — Trumpet. 

The author is a keen observer, and describes what he observes with a graphic pen. 
The volume abounds in vivid descriptions of the manners, customs, and institutions 
of the people visited, the present condition of the ancient ruins, accompanied by a 
large number of illustrations. — Courier. 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY; Containing a De- 
scriptive Account of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, Ser- 
pents, Plants, Trees, Minerals, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned in 
the Bible. By William Carpenter, London; with Improvements, 
by Rev. Gorham D. Abbott. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Also, Sketches of Palestine. 12mo, cloth, 1,00. T 
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DR. RIPLEY'S NOTES. 



NOTES ON THE GOSPELS; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to Family Instruction. 
By Henry J. Ripley, Pro£ in Newton Theological Inst With a Map 
of Canaan. Tv* vslwmes in one. Cloth, 1,25. 

The pastors of churches in Boston and vicinity have united in the following tes- 
timony in favor of the work :— 

" The undersigned, having examined Professor Ripley's Notes on the Gospels, can 
recommend them with confidence to all who need such helps in the study of the sa- 
cred Scriptures. Those passages which all can understand are left ' without note or 
comment,' and the principal labor is devoted to the explanation of such parts as need 
to be explained and rescued from the perversions of errorists, both the ignorant and 
the learned. Most cordially do we wish for these notes a wide circulation.'* 

NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES ; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle Paul, with a 
track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. By Prof. Henry J. Ripley. 
12nio, cloth, 75 cents. 

The fallowing Notice* apply to both the above Works. 

Dr. Pattison. Prof, in Newton Theological Institution, says : I know not that I 
have ever read so much commentary with so few occasions to dissent from the views 
of the author. I should sooner recommend the Notes to that class of persons for 
whom they were designed than any other with which I am acquainted. 

Dr. Chapin. late President of Columbia College, says ; His notes preserve a just 
medium between the diffuse and the concise. One excellence is, that he helps the 
reader where he needs help, and when he does not, he lets him go alone. 

The late Dr. Kbndricx, Prof, of Theology, Hamilton Literary and Theological 
Institution, says : 1 think them superior to any exposition I have seen of this purt of 
the Divine word. 

The late Prop. Knowxis. in the Christian Review, says* Prof. Ripley has given 
us a specimen of the right kind of commentary ; the Notes are more strictly explan- 
atory than those of Mr. Barnes ; they occupy a smaller space i the style, though less 
pointed and vivacious, exhibits more sobriety; the principles of interpretation are 
more cautiously applied, and the explanations more correct. . 

Dr. Tcrnbull, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Hartford, says .• The value 
of the Notes consists chiefly in their brevity, judiciousness, and simplicity. The dif- 
ficult passages are satisfactorily discussed, while those of a plainer and more intel- 
ligible nature are passed over with brief notices. 

The BiWcal Rejtository, Andover, says: There are three things in these Notes 
which have given us much satisfaction : first, the kind and catholic spirit every where 
manifest ; second, the labor is bestowed upon the really difficult texts; third, the prac- 
tical reflections are few and to the point 

"We arc impressed, first, by the wonderful perspicuity, simplicity, and comprehen- 
siveness of the author's style; secondly, by the completeness and systematic arrange- 
ment; thirdly, by the correct theology, solid instruction, and consistent explanations 
of difficult passages. — Watchman and Reflector. 

ver The above works by Prof. Ripley should be In the hands of every student of 
the Bible, especially every Sabbath school and Bible class teacher. They are pre- 
pared with special reference to this class of persons, and contain a mass of just the 
kind of information wanted. J 
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IMPORTANT WORK. 



KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By the Author, 
John Kitto, D. D., Author of •• Scripture Daily Readings," &c As- 
sisted by James Taylor, D. D. With over 500 Illustrations. 3,00. 

This work is designed to furnish a Dictioicart of the Bible, embodying the 
product* of the best and most recent researches in biblical literature, in which the 
scholars of Europe and America hare been engaged. The work, the result of im- 
mense labor and research, is pronounced, by universal consent, the best work of its 
class extant It is not only intended for minuter* and theological students, but is also 
particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath school teachers, and the great body of the re- 
ligious public. The illustrations, amounting to more than 300, are of the highest order. 
A condensed view of the various topics comprehended in the work. 

1. Biblical Criticism, — Embracing the History of the Bible Languages ; Can- 
on of Scripture ; Literary History and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books ; Formation 
and History of Scripture Texts. 

2. Hi stort, — Proper Names of Persons; Biographical Sketches of prominent 
Characters ; Detailed Accounts of important Events recorded in Scripture ; Chronol- 
ogy and Genealogy of Scripture. 

8. Geography, — Names of Places ; Description of Scenery ; Boundaries and Mu- 
tual Relations of the Countries mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to illus- 
trate the Sacred Text. 

4. Archaeology, — Manners and Customs of the Jews and other nations men- 
tioned in Scripture ; their Sacred Institutions, Military Affairs, Political Arrange- 
ments, Literary and Scientific Pursuits. 

6. Physical Science,— Scripture Cosmogony and Astronomy, Zoology, Min- 
eralogy, Botany, Meteorology. 

In addition to numerous flattering notices and reviews, personal letters from a 
large number of the most distinguished Ministers and Laymen of different religious de- 
nominations in the country have been received, highly commending this work as ad- 
mirably adapted to ministers, Sabbath school teachers, heads of families, and all 
Bible students. 

The following extract of a letter is a fair specimen of individual letters received 
from each of the gentlemen whose names are given below : — 

M I have examined it with special and unalloyed satisfaction. It has the rare merit 
of being all that it professes to be; and very few, I am sure, who may consult it will 
deny that, in richness and fulness of detail, it surpasses their expectation. Many 
ministers will find it a valuable auxiliary ; but its chief excellence is, that it furnishes 
just the facilities which are needed by the thousands in families and Sabbath schools, 
who are engaged in the important business of biblical education. It is in itself a li- 
brary of reliable information." 

W. B. 8prague, D. D., Albany; J. J. Carruthers, D. D., Portland ; Joel Hawes, 
D. D., Hartford, Ct ; Daniel Sharp, D. D., Boston ; N. L. Frothingham, D. D., Bos- 
ton ; Ephraim Peabody, D. D., Boston ; A. L. Stone, Boston ; John S. Stone, D. D„ 
Brooklyn ; J. B. Waterbury, D. D., Boston ; Baron Stow, D. D„ Boston* Thomas H. 
Skinner, D. D., New York ; Samuel W. Worcester, D. D, Salem ; Horace Bushnell, 
D. D., Hartford, Ct ; Right Reverend J. M. Wainwright, D. D- New York ; Gardner 
■pring, D. D., New York ; W. T. Dwight, D. D., Portland ; E. N Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
George Bush, author of u Notes on the Scriptures." New York; Howard Maleom, 
D. D„ author of u Bible Dictionary ; " Henry J. Ripley, D. D- author of ** Notes on 
the Scriptures;" N. Porter, Prof, in Yale College, New Haven, Ct; Jared Sparks. 
Edward Everett Theodore Frelinghuysen. Robert C. Winthrop. John McLean, Si- 
mon Greenleaf, Thomas S. Williams, — and a large number of others of like char- 
acter and standing of the above, whose names cannot here appear. H 
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WORKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 



MALCOM'S (NEW) BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most 
important Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy Scriptures ; in- 
tended principally for Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes. By 
Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 

§»• Tfie former Dictionary, of which more than one hundred and thirty thousand 
topics have been sold, being highly commended by Conventions, Associations, Min- 
isters, Superintendents, Papers, Reviews, etc, throughout the land, as the best Bibte 
Dictionary extant, is made the basis of the present work ? yet, so revised, enlarged, 
and improved, by the addition of new material, a greatly increased number of ar- 
ticles, new illustrations, the adoption of new and beautiful type, increased number 
and size of pages, etc., as to render it essentially a Nkw Dictionary. 

The advantages of this Dictionary over similar works consists in the following par- 
ticulars:— 1. It contains greatly more actual illustration of the word of God. No 
space is occupied with Scripture history nor biographies which can be better read in 
the Bible. 2. It quotes passages which may be explained by the article ; thus making 
h a commentary on the whole Bible. 8. It gives the modern names of places men- 
tioned in the Bible. 4. Events and personages prominent in profane history are men- 
tioned in connection with those in the Scripture history, so as to form a chronological 
arrangement in the mind of the reader. 5. The name of each book in the Bible if 
given, followed by an article which gives all that is known of writer, date, design, etc. 
6. It contains a sufficient Geography of the Bible, and much more convenient for 
Sunday Schools than a separate work, because, by the alphabetical arrangement, one 
may find the desired information. 7. The description of all animals, birds, reptiles, 
insects, plants, minerals, etc., to which allusions are made, furnishes on adequate naU 
ural history of the Bible. 8. A large part of the work is new, being derived from re- 
eent sources. Upwards of four hundred articles are not found in other Dictionaries. 
When the article itself is not new, it has been improved, if any additional light has 
been thrown upon the subject 9. Impressions of what could not well be taught by 
words, are given by engravings ; and names liable to erroneous pronunciations are 
accented. The value of this book, therefore, is not lessened by the possession of any 
other Bible Dictionary. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious , 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoln. Revised and 
Improved by Ret. Joseph Banvard, author of " Topical Question 
Book," etc. 18mo, 12$ cts. 

United testimony of Dr. Malcom, author of * Bible Dictionary ," Dr. Stow, "Doc- 
trinal Question Book," Dr. Hague, " Guides to Conversations on New Testament".— 

" It gives us pleasure to express our satisfaction with its design and execution. 
We think the work is well adapted to the end designed, having avoided, in a great 
degree, the evils of extreme redundance or conciseness.'* 

LINCOLN'S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS ; with Answers 
annexed, giving, in the Language of Scripture, interesting Portions of the 
History, the Doctrines, Duties, etc., of the Bible. 1,00 per doz. 

tar Where Bibles cannot be furnished to each scholar, this work will be (bund an 
admirable substitute, as the text is furnished in connection with the questions. 

SABBATH SCHOOL HARMONY: containing Hymns and 
Music for Sabbath Schools, Family Devotion, etc. By N. D. Gould. JS^c 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, as exhibited in the 
writings of its apologists, down to Augustine, by W. J. Bolton, 
of Gonrille and Cains College, Cambridge. 12mo, oloth. 80 eta. 

This volume received the Hulsean prise (about WOO) In England. The author 
Is evidently a very learned student of the patristic writings and the whole circle 
of ecclesiastical history. He has presented to the world in this essay an admi- 
rable compendium of the arguments for the troth of Christianity advanced in 
lbs works of the Apologetic Fathers during the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 
of the Christian era. These arguments are classified as being deduced from 
antecedent probability, from antiquity, from prophecy, from miracles, from the 
reasonableness of doctrine, from superior morality, and from the success of the 
Gospel. — N. Y. Commercial. 

We thankfully accept such an effort as this of a profound and highly-cultivated 
mind. — Puritan Recorder. 

The work bears the marks of great research, and must command the attention 
and confidence of the Christian world. — MtrcantUe Journal. 

THE BETTER LAND ; or, Thoughts on Heaven. By A. CL 
Thompson, Pastor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury. 12mo, oloth. 
$1.00. Just published. 

THE MISSION OP THE COMFORTER; with copious Notes. 
By Julius Charles Hare. Notes translated for the American 
edition. 12 mo, oloth. $1.25. 

Rich In spirituality, strong and sound in theology, comprehensive In thought, 
vigorous and beautiful in imagination, affluent in learning. — Congregationalist. 

We have seldom read a book with greater interest. — N. Y. Evangelist. 

The volume is of rare value, and will be welcomed as an eloquent and Scriptu- 
ral exposition of some of the fundamental doctrines of our faith. — N. Y.BecordeK. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. By Julius Charles Hare, author 
of " The Mission of the Comforter,*' etc. 12mo, oloth. In press. 

FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. In the form of 
a Syllabus, for the use of Students. Royal octavo. $5.00. 

49* A most important work for ministers and theological students. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, and thtir relations to 
Christianity. By Frederick Denison Maurice, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Divinity in King's College, London. 16mo, cloth. 60 cts. 

The effort is masterly, and, in any event, must prove highly interesting by the 
comparisons which it institutes with the false and the true. — Methoi. Quarterly. 

GDIDO AND JULIUS. The Doctrine of Sin and the Pro- 
pitiator ; or, the True Consecration of the Doubter. By F. Aug. 
0. Tholuch, D.D. Translated by Jonathan Edwards Ryland. 
Introduction by John P ye Smith, D.D. 16mo, oloth. 60 eta. 

49* Pre-eminently a book for the tmvs — full ?f Interest, and of great power. 

<i> 
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WORKS BY DR. TWEEDIE* 



GLAD TIDINGS ; or, The Gospel of Peace. A series of Daily 
Meditations for Christian Disciples. By Rev. W. E. Tweedie, 
D. D. With an elegant Illustrated Title-page. 16mo, cloth. 
63 cents. 

These meditations, though brief, are comprehensive and weighty. It is re- 
markable for condensation; for a deep evangelical tone, and for putting itself 
into direct contact with the conscience and the heart. — Albany Argue. 

We heartily wish this little book were In every Christian family, and could 
be carerally read through by every Christian, —&. T. Evangelist. 

This sweet little volume challenges our warmest commendation. Every 
page glows with Christian example and goodness. The perusal of one chapter 
will awake a keener relish for the commencement of another. The Frontispiece, 
representing the shepherds' watch of their flocks by night, is sublimely beautl* 
fuL — Lawrence Courier. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heart, the 
Home, and the Market-place. With an elegant Illustrated 
Title-page. 16mo, cloth. 63 cents. 

The power, the beauty, and the necessity of religion in the heart, the home, 
the workshop, the market-place, the professions, and In social intercourse, are 
happily illustrated. It Is a jewel, and should enrich every family library. The 
last chapter is worthy of being engraven, as with the point of a diamond, on 
every human heart. — Southern Literary Messenger. 

This little volume brings Christianity home to the bosoms and business of 
men. It is a lucid, impressive, and beautiful exposition of Christian obliga- 
tions. — Albany Argus. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sov-Well and Reap WelL 
A Book for the Young. With an elegant Illustrated Title-page. 
16mo, cloth. 63 cents. 

An excellent book, more particularly designed for young readers ; but persons 
of all ages may derive pleasure and profit from its perusal. —N. T. Commercial. 

No person can read it attentively, without feeling that there is an importance 
attached even to what seem to be his most indifferent actions. —Puritan Rec. 

A most precious volume this to the young, taking their first step and first look 
in life ; teaching them that if they would reap wen, they must sow well ; that 
if they would enjoy an old age of honor, they must be trained in youth to vir- 
tue. — Dr. Sprague, Albany Spectator. 

THE MORN OF LIFE ; or, Examples of Female Excellence. 
A Book for Young Ladies. 16mo, cloth. In press. 

JOGS" The above works, by Dr. Tweedie, are of uniform size and style. They 
are most charming, pious, and instructive works, beautifully gotten up, and 
well adapted for " gift-books." 

FAMILY WOBSHIP ; or, the Morning and Evening Sacrifice. 
One volume. Octavo, cloth. In press. (h) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. Treating of 
its peculiarities at different periods ; its legitimate use and its 
abuse ; with Criticisms, Cursory Remarks, and Notices relating 
to Composers, Teachers, Schools, Choirs, Societies, Conventions, 
Books, etc. By Nathaniel D. Gould, Author of " Social Har- 
mony," " Church Harmony," etc. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 

49- This work will be found to contain avast fund of Information, with nrach 
that la novel, amusing and instructive. In giving a minute history of Church 
Music for the past eighty years, there are Interspersed throughout the volume 
many Interesting Incidents, and numerous anecdotes concerning Ministers, 
Composers, Teachers, Performers and Performances, Societies, Choirs, Ac. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OP WILLIAM COWPER; 
with a Life and Critical Notices of his Writings. With elegant 
new Illustrations on steel. 16mo, cl.,$1.00; fine ol., gilt, $1.25. 

POETICAL WORKS OP SIR WALTER SCOTT. With Life 
and elegant Illustrations on steel. 16 mo, cloth, $1.00 ; fine 
cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. With Life and elegant Illus- 
trations. 16mo, cloth, $1.00 ; fine cloth, gilt, $1.25. In press 

49* The above poetical works, by standard authors, are all of uniform size and 
style, printed on fine paper, from clear, distinct type, with new and elegant 
Illustrations, richly bound in full gilt, and plain ; which, with the exceedingly 
low price at which they are offered, render them the most desirable of any of 
the numerous editions of these authors' works now in the market. 

United States Exploring Expedition.— Volume XTT. 

MOLLUSCA AND SHELLS. By Augustus A. Gould, M. D. 
One elegant quarto volume, cloth. $6.00. 

THE TWO RECORDS ; the Mosaic and the Geological. By 
Hugh Miller. 16mo, cloth. 25 cents. 
4^> No work by Hugh Miller needs commendation to Insure purchasers. 

NOAH AND HIS TIMES ; embracing various inquiries relative 
to the Ante-diluvian and earlier Post-diluvian Periods, with Dis- 
cussions of several of the leading questions of the present time. 
By Rev. J. Mumson Olmstead. 12ino, cloth. $1.25. 

PARISIAN PASTOR'S GLANCE AT AMERICA. By T. H. 
Grand Pierre, D.D., Pastor of the Reformed Church, and Direc- 
tor of the Missionary Institution in Paris. 16mo, clo.h. 50 eta. 

The author of this volume Is one of the most eminent ministers now living 
of the Reformed Church of France. He Is distinguished as a preacher and a 
writer ; as a man of large and liberal views, of earnest piety, of untiring indus- 
try, and of commanding influence. His statements are characterized by great 
•ttrrectuess as well as great candor. — Puritan Recorder. ( j) 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BY REV. HARVEY TTEWCOMB. 



HOW TO BE A MAN ; a Book for Boys, containing Useful 
Hints on the Formation of Character. Cloth, gilt, 50 cts. 

"My design in writing has been to contribute something towards forming the char- 
acter of those who are to be our future electors, legislators, governors, judges, minis- 
ters, lawyers, and physicians, — after the best model. It is intended for boys — or, if 
you please, for young gentlemen, in early youth." — Preface. 

- How to be a Man n is an inimitable little volume. We desire that it be widely cir- 
culated. It should be put into the hands of every youth in the land. — Tenn. Bap. 

HOW TO BE A LADY ; a Book for Girls, containing Useful 
Hints on the Formation of Character. Cloth, gilt, 50 cts. 

** Having daughters of his own, and having been many years employed in writing 
for the young, he hopes to offer some good advice, in an entertaining way, for girls or 
misses, between the ages of eight and fifteen. His object is, to assist them in forming 
their characters upon the best model; that they may become well-bred, intelligent, re- 
fined, and good ; and then they will be real ladies, in the highest sense." — Preface. 

Parents will consult the interests of their daughters, for time and eternity, in mak- 
ing them acquainted with this attractive and most useful volume. — JV T . Y Evangelist. 

The following Notices apply to both the above Volumes. 

It would be better for the next generation if every youth would " read, learn, and 
Inwardly digest" the contents of these volumes. —IT. Y. Commercial. 

These volumes contain much matter which it truly valuable. — Mer. Journal 

They contain wise and important counsels and cautions, adapted to the young, and 
made entertaining by the interesting style and illustrations of the author. They are 
fine mirrors, in which are reflected the prominent lineaments of the Christian t/oung 
gentleman and young lady. Elegant presents for the young. — American Pulpit. 

Newcorab's books are excellent. We are pleased to commend them. — if. Y. Ob*. 

They are books well calculated to do good. — Phil. Ch. Chronicle. 

Common-sense, practical hints on the formation of character and habits, and are 
adapted to the improvement of youth. — Mothers' Journal. 

ANECDOTES FOB BOYS; Entertaining Anecdotes and 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles and Character. 18tno, gilt, 42 cts. 

ANECDOTES FOB GIRLS ; Entertaining Anecdotes and 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles and Character. 18ino, gilt, 42 cts. . 

Interesting and instructive, without being fictitious. The anecdotes are many, 
short, and spirited, with a moral drawn from each, adapted to every age, condition, 
and duty of life. We commend them to families and schools. — Albany Spectator. 

Works of great value, for a truth or principle is sooner instilled into the youthful 
heart by an anecdote, than in any other way. They are well selected. — Ev'g Gaz. 

Nothing has a greater interest for a youthful mind than a well-told story, and no 
medium of conveying moral instructions so attractive or so successful. The influ- 
ence is far more powerful when the child is assured that they are true. We cannot 
too strongly recommend them to parents. — Western Continent, Baltimore. V 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



YOUNG AMERICANS.4BR0AD ; or, Vacation in Europe : 
the Besulp of a Tour through Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland. Ty Johic Overton Choules, D. D., and 
bis Pupils. With Elegant INratrattons. 16mo, cloth, 75 eta, 

A highly entertaining work* embracing t\an real information, inch a* every one 
wishes to know about Europe, than any other book of travel* ever published. 

Three intelligent lad*, who knew how to use their eyes, accompanied their tutor 
on a European tour i and, from a carefully-kept journal, they wrote out, in a aerie* of 
letters to a favorite companion in study, at home, their impressions of the most re- 
markable places en route The pencillincs are genuine and unaffected, and in all 
respect! form an interesting and Instructive record of travel.- Sartain'$ Magazine. 

One of the most instructive and delightful book* of the age. — Southern Lit. Gaz. 

Boys, here is a book that will suit you exacCy. It is a series of letter* from certain 
boys travelling in Europe to their classmates hi this country. It will improve your 
knowledge and amuse you during long Winter rJChtfc — MethodiU ProU 

It is worth much more than many a larger and ft* *re rretentiouo volume, for givinf 
a daguerreotype of tilings abroad. — Cong'tgatioWlut. 

A beautiful book for young people, unlike any tiling wC have e*6? wen. — Ch. Ob- 

Most interesting book that can be put irto the hancN^f t*« younf . » Olive Branch* 

The best book of foreign travel for youth to be found IM tie vhotf Mhge of Amcf 
can literature. — Buffalo Morning Express 

THE ISLAND HOME; or, the Youn£ Castaways. By 
Christopher Romaunt, Esq. With Elegant £la*£ratio*3. 75 cts. 
The best and prettiest book for boys that we haYe lately seTa.- - Botton Post* 
A stirring and unique work. It will interest the/wtfmte men vastfy. - Oiive Br. 
Delightful narrative of the adventures of six boys wlr> put to sea F\ an open boat 

and were drifted to a desert island, where they lived in the manner of Robinson Cm* 

toe.— JT. Y. Com. 
A book of great interest, and one which wOl be a treat to any boy. **.B"*s Ctrdez 
The young will pore over its pages with almost enchanted Interest.— Tm£cripL 
A modern Robinson Crusoe story, without the dreary solitude of that iamens hew 

It will amuse and instruct the young in no ordinary degree. — Souther* LSt. Gazette 
A story that bids fair to rival the far-lamed Robinson Crusoe. We become as nuch 

Interested in the Max, Johnny, Arthur, and the rest of the goodly company, m in the 

Swiss Family Robinson. — Sartain's Magazine. 

♦THE AMERICAN STATESMAN ; or ? Illustrations of 4.* 
Life and Character of Daniel Webster, for the Entertainment ate 
Instruction of American Youth. By the Rev. Joseph Baward, au- 
thor of " Plymouth and the Pilgrims," " Novelties of the New World," 
" Romance of American History," etc With elegant Illustrations. 75c 

•»• A work of great interest, presenting a sketch of the most striking and impor- 
tant events which occurred in the history of the distinguished statesman. Daniel. 
Webster, avoiding entirely all points of a political character ; holding up to view, for 
the admiration and emulation of American youth, only his commendable traits of 
character. It is just such a work as every American patriot would wish his children 
to read and reflect upon. "W 
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PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; 

OR, BOOK OF HOME EDUCATION AMD ENTERTAINMENT. 

Bt S. Prout Newcombb. With numerous Illustrations. 75c. 

sj»- This work ii designed for the pleasure and profit of young people ; and, as the 
title indicates, intended as an aid to Home Education. The great variety of subjects 
presented, consisting of Moral Lessons, Natural History, History, Travels, Physical 
Geography, Object Lessons, Drawing and Perspective, Music. Poetry, etc., and withal* 
•o ■kufuUy treated as to make truth simple and attractive, renders it an admirable 
family book for winter evenings and summer days. 

A very excellent book. History, philosophy, science, stories, and descriptions of 
games are all mingled together, and he who does not like the compound must be hard 
to please.— Post, 

Pleasant pages, containing information on a great variety of subjects. Here we 
have science and art made plain and captivating. The lessons in drawing and per- 
tpective alone are worth the price of the volume. And then a thousand questions 
which the intelligent young mind raises are here answered.— Parlor Magazine. 

This is indeed a home book of endless amusement — Boston Atlas. 

An admirable book of home education. We commend it to families. — Alb. Spec 

A work admirably adapted to the instruction and amusement of the young. — Reg. 

A pleasant book, full of all sorts of information upon all sorts of subjects.^ Jour. 

One of the most delightful works for young people we have ever met with. Few 
persons, young or old, could examine its pages without gaining knowledge of a useful 
kind. It is one of the most successful combinations of the pleasant with the useful 
to be found. — Daily Advertiser. 

A book of not only M pleasant pages,** but of singularly instructive pages. Even 
people not so very young might be profited by its perusal. — South Boston Gazette. 

It presents much solid information, and opens before the young new fields of ob- 
servation. The youngsters will clap their hands with joy. - Scientific American. 

There is a great deal of valuable information communicated in a very simple and 
easy way. While it is full of useful instruction to children, it is also suggestive to 
those who are called to conduct their education.— Puritmn Recorder. 

We like this book : it is well fitted for the family library. The young like facts » 
when these are set forth in a pleasant way, the interest is greater than fiction ever 
awakens, unless the fiction is made to appear like truth. — Godey's Ladies 1 Book. 

THE GUIDING STAR ; or, The Bible God's Message. By 
Louisa Payson Hopkins. With Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

An excellent work to put into the hands of youth. It Is written In conversational 
style, and opens up most beautifully, and with great simplicity, the great leading ey^ 
Idences that the Bible contains God's message to man. Those seeking after truth will 
find It worthy of frequent perusaL — Db. Spraquk, in Albany Spectator. 
We cordially commend the work to parents, children, and Sabbath schools. — Cong* 
This volume should be in the hands of every youthful reader, and adult persona 
would find it not only interesting, but instructive. — Ch. Chron. 

The popular author of this book has conferred a favor on the public, for which she 
deserves something more than thanks.— Ch. Secretary. 
One of the most valuable books for youth that we have seen. — Cong, Journal 
A bookof more than common excellence. How often have we wished that all the 
youth of our land might become familiar with its contents* — Gh. Mirror. X 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN HISTORIES. 

By Rev. Joseph Banvard, 



PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS 5 or, Incidents of 

Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. With' Illustrations, 

16mo, cloth, 60 eta, 

"When once taken up it will not be laid down without regret until finished. — Courier. 

An exceedingly interesting volume. — Am. Traveller. 

Popular reading, particularly adapted to entertain and instruct youth. — Mercantile 
Journal 

Every New Englander, wherever he resides, should own this book. — Scientific Am. 

An extremely interesting volume, written in a plain but vigorous style, adapted to 
the young, but will be read with interest by the older ones. — Ch. Freeman. 

Highly attractive in style and instructive in matter. — if. T. Com. Adv. 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD ; an Account of 

the Adventures and Discoveries of the First Explorers of North America. 

With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 

A series of books which will serve as valuable introductions and enticements to 
more extended historical reading. — Am. Traveller. 

It has all the interest of a romance. — Portland Transcript. 

We hare seen the boys bend over these pages, unwilling to leave them, either for 
play or sleep ; and when finished, inquiring anxiously when the next would come.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 

Neither too childish for adults, nor yet too difficult of comprehension for children. 
They will delight as well as instruct — Mercantile Journal. 

Interesting scenes and events in the New World are here brought together and in- 
vested with a charm that is irresistible by old as well as young. — Ch. Intelligencer. 

ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY; or, an Account 
of the Settlement of North Carolina and Virginia, embracing the tragic 
Incidents connected with the Spanish Settlements, French Colonies, Eng- 
lish Plantation at Jamestown, Captivity of Captain Smith, the Advent 
tures of Pocahontas, etc With Illustrations. 60 cents. 
All the interest of romance, and the addition of veritable history.— Puritan Sec 
It is a most pleasing and instructive book. — Home Journal. 
Interesting as a novel, and a thousand times more profitable reading. — Lit. Met. 
Every library should be furnished with this Series of American Histories. — X. B. 

Farmer. 

Admirably fitted for family reading, and calculated to interest the young. — Tram. 

Attractive series of books founded on the early history of our country ; it will make 
a most valuable addition to all family libraries. — Arthur's Gazette. 

No more interesting and instructive reading can be put into the hands of youth.— 
Portland Transcript. 

The series will embrace the most interesting and important events which have oc- 
curred in the United States since the settlement of the country. Each volume to be 
complete in itself; and yet, when all are published, they will together form a regular 
trass or Amkbicajt Histobixs. y 
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"gift uni |0pla* gtxits fnx gMtfc. 
THE AIMWELL STORIES; 

▲ SEBIES OF VOLUMES, ELLUSTBATIVB OF YOUTHFUL CHARAC- 
TER, AND COMBINING INSTRUCTION WITH AMUSEMENT. 

Bt WALTER AIMWELL, 

Author of " The Boys Own Guide," " Boys Book of Morals and Manner*," Aa 

With Numerous Illustrations. 



The volumes will contain about SQO pages, 16mo, each, bound In cloth, with gut 
backs. Price 63 cents. 

49* Each volume will be complete and Independent of Itself, but the series 
wffl be connected together by a partial Identity of characters, localities, Ac. 

The first two volumes of this series are now ready. They are entitled—* 

OSCAR; 

Oe, THE BOT WHO HAD HIS OWN WAT, 

■A. WD 

CLINTON; 

Ob, BOY-LIFE IN THE COUNTBT. 



Notice* of Clinton, 

Well, the boys have read it, and pronounce It "first-rate.** We confirm thdr 
lodgment. It enters into the heart of the boy ; comprehends his thoughts, his 
wishes, and his temptations ; mingles in his sports ; stimulates him in his 
studies, and implants right principles and noble views. It Is a safe book, an 
entertaining book, and a useful book. — The Independent, N. Y. 

We attempted to read this book, but the boys got hold of it, and, morning, 
noon, and night, they kept hold of it, until one, and another, and another still, 
had read it through. If their Judgment is worth anything, the book is capital, 
one of the very best of its kind. — N. T. Evangelist. 

Wo like " Clinton " for its naturalness. It Is a narrative about real life, pleas- 
antly described in Just the way to attract young readers, resembling, and quite 
equal to, the " Bollo " series. — Christian Begister. 

A better book, as a mere book of combined amusement and instruction for 
hoys, could scarcely be found. — Saturday Evening Mail. 

"A prime book," as we heard a little boy say who had Just got through with 
it — Youth's Companion, Boston. 

A better book a boy can hardly rend.— Forrester's Boys 1 and Girls' Magaatne. 

The boy who begins it is sure to peruse it from title-page to finis ; and he who 
does so can hardly fail of wishing to be a better and wiser boy. — Zion'e Herald. 

One of the best books for boys we have ever seen. Its descriptions are exac^ 
and all Its details are those of actual lift. Its moral and religious influence is ex 
oellent — Congregationaliet. (|&> 
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THE PREACHER AND THE KING; 

OR, ROURDALOUE IN THE COURT OF LOUIS ZT7 n 

Being an Account of that distinguished Era. Translated from 
the French of L. Bvnoener. Paris, fourteenth edition. With an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. Georoe Potts, D. D., New York. 12mo, 1,25. 

It eombinef substantial history with the highest charm of romance. We regard the 
hook as a valuable contribution to the cause not merely of general literature, but es- 
pecially of pulpit eloquence. Its attractions are so various that it can hardly fail te 
And readers of almost every description. — Puritan Recorder. 

A very delightful book. It is full of interest, and equally replete with sound 
thought and profitable sentiment — N. Y. Commercial. 

\ It is a volume at once curious, instructive, and fascinating. Its extensive sale In 
I Trance is evidence enough of its extraordinary merit and its peculiarly attractive 
qualities. — Ch. Advocate. 

It is full of life and animation, and conveys a graphic idea of the state of morals 
■nd religion in the Augustan age of French literature. — X. T. Recorder. 

This book will attract by its novelty, and prove particularly engaging to those in- 
terested in pulpit eloquence. The author has exhibited singular skill in weaving into 
his narrative sketches of remarkable men, with original and striking remarks on the 
subject of preaching.— Presbyterian. 

A book of rare interest, not only for the singular ability with which it is written, 
but for the graphic account which it gives of the state of pulpit eloquence during the 
celebrated era of which it treats. We warmly commend it — Savannah Journal. 

Its historical and biographical portions are valuable i its comments excellent, and 
Its effect pure and benignant — Buffalo Morning Express. 

The author is a minister of the Reformed Church. In the forms of narrative and 
conversations, he portrays the features and character of that remarkable age, and il- 
lustrates the important ends to be secured by pulpit eloquence. — Phu\ Ch. Ob*. 

A precious gift to the American church and ministers. It is a book full of histor- 
ical facts of great value, sparkling with gems of thought polished scholarship, and 
genuine piety. — On. Ch. Advocate. 

This volume presents a phase of French life with which we have never met in any 
ether work. The author is a minister of the Reformed Church in Paris, where his 
work has been received with unexampled popularity, having already gone through 
fourteen editions. The writer has studied not only the divinity and general litera- 
ture of the age of Louis XIV., but also the memories of that period, until he is able to 
reproduce a life-like picture of society at the Court of the Grand Monarch. — Trans. 

A work which we recommend to all, as possessing rare interest — Evening Express. 

In form it is descriptive and dramatic, presenting animated conversations between 
tome of the most famous preachers and philosopher! of the Augustan age of France* 
The work will be read with interest by all. The ministry cannot afford to be Igno- 
tant of the facts and suggestions of this instructive volume. — N.Y. Ch. Intel. 
1 The work is very fascinating, and the lesson under its spangled robe is of the 
gravest moment to every pulpit and every age. — Ch. Intelligencer. 

THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT ; or Persecution 
in the Age of Louis XV. A Sermon at Court, — A Sermon in the City, — 
A Sermon in the Desert. Translated from the French of L. Bungener, 
author of " The Preacher and the King." 2 vols, $3r* A new Work. 

sa- This is truly a masterly production, full of interest, and may be set down at 
one of the greatest Protestant works of the age. Pf 
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WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; 

Or Scriptnre Truths Illustrated. By the Rev. A. Mohton 
Brown, D. D. With a Recommendatory Preface, by John Angell 
James. With beautiful Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 
«r- This is a very interesting and valuable book, and should be In every house In the 
land. Its great excellence is, it magnifies the cross qf Christ. It presents the follow- 
ing interesting subjects : ** The Cross needed; The Way to the Cross; The Cross 
set up ; The Sufferings of the Cross; Mediation by the Cross; Life from the Cross; 
Faith in the Cross; Submission to the Cross; Glorying in the Cross; The Cross and 
the Crown." No better book can be put into the hands of ** inquirers after truth." 

This is a beautiful volume, defending and illustrating the precious truths which 
cluster around the atonement — PhiL Ch. Chronicle. 
May it find its way into every family in the land. — Christian Secretary, 
It is the excellence of this work, that it keeps constantly in view this grand instru- 
ment of salvation. — Religious Herald. 

44 Christ, and Him«crucified," is presented in a new and striking light The style 
Is simple, without being puerile. We wish this work a wide circulation, that un- 
der its influence, many may be found M looking unto Jesus." — N. T. Observer. 

A highly-approved work, presenting the most important doctrines of our holy re- 
ligion, in a form not only intelligible, but attractive light adapted to allure the eye of 
faith, and hope, to the glorious objects revealed in the gospel. — Phil. Ch. Observer. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION: A 

Book for the Times. By an American Citizen- An Introductory 

Essay, by Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 63 cts. 

*,* This is one of the best books in the English language. The work has been 
translated Into several different languages in Europe. It has been republished by 
the London Tract Society, and also adopted as one of the volumes of " Ward's li- 
brary of Standard Divinity." edited by Drs. John Ilarris, J. Pye Smith, and others. 
A capital book to circulate among young men. 

Most original and valuable works of recent publication. — N. T. Ch. In t e JMgen t er. 

A useful book, written with great spirit and point — PhiL Presbyterian. 

In many respects, this is a remarkable book. — N". T. Observer. 

More likely to lodge an impression in the human conscience, in favor of the divine 
authority ot Christianity, than any work of the modern press. —London Meth. Mag. 

Few volumes have issued from the American press that bear the stamp of origi- 
nality and profound thought so deeply imprinted on every page.— Puritan Rec. 

This is really an original book. Every sentence Is pregnant with thought end 
every idea conduces to the main demonstration. The book is the work of a re- 
claimed sceptic. —Edinburgh United Section Magazine. 

It Is evidently the production of a master mind. There is a force of argument 
and a power of conviction almost resistless. — London Evangelical Magazine. 

A book of singular merit As a piece of clear, vigorous, consecutive thinking, we 
scarcely know its superior. We would not hesitate to place it beside Butler's Analo* 
gy, as a specimen of close and unanswerable reasoning; while it is far superior with 
regard to its evangelical views. — Edinburgh Free Church Magazine. 

u The president of Knox College, Illinois," says, u It is decidedly the best vindica- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures against the assaults of infidelity, and one of the 
most useful class books which I have ever met" 

A Welsh minister, in Michigan, says "It has been translated into Welsh, and is ch> 
culated broadcast over the hills, through the hamlets, and in the mines of his native 
land." II 
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WORKS BY JOHN ANGELL JAMES. 



THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 18mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

Mr. James's writing* all have one object, to do execution. He writes under im- 
pulse — M Do something, do it." He aims to raise the standard of piety, holiness in 
the heart, and holiness of life. The influence of this work must be highly salutary. 
— Puritan Recorder. 

Let it be scattered like autumn leaves. We believe its perusal will do much to 
convince and arouse the Christian. The reader will feel that he is called into the 
Church of Christ, not to enjoy only, but to labor. - N. I Recorder. 

Purchase a number of copies of this work, and lend them and keep them in circu- 
lation till they are worn out ! — Mother? Assistant. 

Probably no writer of the present age has done so much to promote the interests of 
' vital and practical religion as Mr. James. This work should be in the hands of every 
I professor. — Congregational Journal. 

A more important work could not be presented to the world. - Bap. Memorial. 

This new work of Mr. James points out the nature and effects of earnest piety 
with reference to individual action for the promotion of one's personal religion, the 
salvation of others, the religion of the family, and of the church. No time should be 
lost in putting it into the hands of church members. — Ch. Mirror, Portland. 

•* Its arguments and appeals are well adapted to prompt to action. We trust it will 
be universally read."— If. Y. Observer. 

To give the work a word of approbation, were but a poor tribute. It should re- 
ceive the earnest attention of Christians of every name. — Southern Lit. Gazette. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS j a Sequel to a The Anxious In- 
quirer after Salvation." 18mo, cloth, 30 cts. 

None of the works of James's (all of them of uncommon practical excellence) are 
better calculated for circulation among the churches than this. It ought to be sold 
by hundreds of thousands, until every church member in the land has bought, read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested. — Congrcgationalist. 
To every lover of progressive holiness, we commend this volume. — Ck. Secretary. 
So eminently is it adapted to do good, that we feel no surprise that it should make 
one of the publishers' excellent publications. It exhibits the whole subject of growth 
in grace and guards the young Christian against many mistakes, into which he is in 
danger of falling. — Puritan Recorder. 

Mr. James has rendered himself one of the most popular and useful writers of the 
day. — Zion's Advocate. 

It is written as a sequel to the anxious inquirer, u whose praise is in all the chur- 
ches." The subject is one of equal importance, and the author addresses himself 
with characteristic ardor and success to the theme. — Southern Baptist. 

CHURCH MEMBER'S GUIDE. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Overton Choules, D. D. New Edition. With an Introductory Es. 

say, by the Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Cloth, 33 cts. 

The spontaneous effusion of our heart, on laying the book down, was, — may ever> 
church member in our* land possess this book. — Christian Secretary. 

A pastor writes, ** I sincerely wish that every professor of religion in the land may 
possess this excellent manual. I am anxious that every member of my church 
should possess it, and shall be happy to promote its circulation." KJt 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 

HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 

A Centenary Memorial. By John Stouhton, D. D., author 

of" Spiritual Heroes," &c, and an Introductory Chapter by Rev. 

James G. Miall, author of " Footsteps of our Forefathers," &c. With 

beautiful Illuminated Title Page, Frontispiece, etc 16mo, cloth, 60 eta. 

Since the flood of biographies, memoirs, personal recollections, fcc, with which the 
tress teems at present, it if refreshing to get hold of a book like this.— Presbyterian 
Witness. 

This is a clear, concise and interesting memoir of a man whose works and praise 
have been, for more than a century, in the churches on both sides of the Atlantic 
The thousands who have read his " Rise and Progress of Religion," will want to 
know more of the author.— Ch. Messenger. 

The sketch is drawn with remarkable literary skill, and. the rolume is one to be 
read with high satisfaction and profit. —Jf. Y. Mirror. 

Readers will rejoice in a volume that throws fresh light on the ministerial careev 
and the writings of Dr. Doddridge. He had great reputation as a religious author. 
He was no mean poet. Some of his hymns are unsurpassed. — 2f. Y. Commercial. 

Among the best Christian biographies of our times. — Phil. Ch. Obs. 

Nobody can read the book without feeling fresh admiration for Dr. Doddridge ; he 
was one of the finest models of the benevolent spirit of Christianity, with which the 
world has been blessed since the days of the Apostle John. — Puritan Recorder. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
Foster. Author of " Decision of Character," Essays, etc. Edited by 
J. E. Ryland with notices of IVJr. Foster, as a Preacher and Compan- 
ion. By John Sheppard. A, new edition, two volumes in one, 700 
pages. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

In simplicity of language, in majesty of conception, in the eloquence of that con- 
ciseness which conveys in a short sentence more meaning than the mind dares at 
once admit ; his writings are unmatched. - North British Review. 

The memoir of John Foster, must, of necessity, possess very peculiar attractions i 
a man whose writings have been perused with admiration wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken or understood. We are glad to find ourselves in possession of so 
much additional matter from the well-nigh inspired pen of this great master in Eng- 
lish composition. — Ch. Review. 
A book rich in every way — in good sense, vivacity, liberality, and piety. — Mirror. 
The volume, bears strongly the impress of his own original mind, and is often char- 
acterized by a depth and power of thought rarely met with. — Albany Argus. 

Mr. Foster was one of the most admirable writers of England. His life is full of in-\ 
•truction. The fame and influence of Foster will live as long as talent, learning, and' 
piety shall be respected on the earth. We commend, therefore, most heartily, the( 
work to the public ; we commend it to the scholar, and assure him that he will find 
rare literary worth. We hope clergymen will read it — read it often. We know of 
no work which will do more for their literary culture. — N. Y. Ch. Messenger. 
John Foster was one of the strongest writers of his age. — Christian Register. 
This work must constitute the choice book of the season, in the department of cor- 
respondence and biography. We all wish to know what he was as a friend, a hus- 
band, a father, and as a practical exponent of whst is enshrined in the immortal 
productions of his pen. — Watchman and Reflector. Id 
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CHRISTIAN'S DAILY TREASURY. 

A RELIGIOUS EXERCISE FOR EVERY DAT IN THE TEAR, 

B j E. Temple, author of the " Domestic Altar.* A new and 

improved edition. 13nio, cloth, $1 } 00. 

•9* A work for every Christian. It is indeed a M Treasury " of good thing*. 

If any book of modern date deserve* a second and a third commendation, it is 
this. We with most heartily that this Tolnme were the daily companion of every 
disciple of Christ, in the land. Conld no other copy be obtained, we would not part 
with oar own for ten times the cost of it — CongregationaUst. 

Materials for reflection and meditation, designed for the Christian in his daily walk 
with God. — Puritan Recorder, 

It should be on the table and read by every Christian. — Ch. Times. 

It differs from any thing we have met with. The author has a most happy tal- 
ent at conveying much important truth in a few words. It is an admirable work, 
worthy to be read by every Christian and studied by every minister. — Dr. Spkaqdk, 
Albany Atlas 

A useful evangelical volume, designed to assist Christians in the work of daily 
meditation on the divine word. - Christian Herald. 

A grand work for the centre table of every Christian, or for the most private place, 
where they hold communion with the Invisible. — Albany Ch. Spectator. 

It is one of the best of the kind that we have ever examined. It is a treasury of 
evangelical truth forcibly expressed, well adapted to awaken thought — Phil. Ch. Ob. 

This work might appropriately be called a guide to meditation. Many do not know 
how to meditate A careful use of this volume, will do very much to form habits of 
profitable meditation. — PAiZ. Ch. Chronicle, 

Were these M Exercises " less animated and life like we might call them skeletons ; 
but skeletons have not flesh and blood, as the reader finds these to have. We prefer 
them to any thing of the kind we have seen. — Dover Star. 

This is a precious compendium of pious reflections, upon happily-selected Scrip- 
tures. It is superior to the numerous works of this character already published, and 
will afford pleasure and profit to the minister, and private Christian. —Am. PvlpiL 

We give it our most decided recommendation. It differs from the generality of 
works of a somewhat similar style, in that they consist of reflections, while this more 
particularly forms the outlines or materials/or reflection and meditation. — Observer, 

There is no volume having the same aim as this, can compare with it, for its sug- 
gestive properties and comprehensiveness. — Ch. Mirror. 

It breathes the spirit of the gospel. It is eminently suggestive and practical. It 
deserves a place in every Christian's library. — JV. Y. Recorder. 

This excellent treasury furnishes rich, practical, and devotional instruction. It if 
well to feed daily on such spiritual food. - N. Y. Observer. 

A treasure, indeed, to any one who will study its daily lessons.— Ch. Index, 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. 

Introductory Essay, by T Chalmers, D. D. New improved edition. 

Edited by the Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D. 18mo, cloth, 38 eta. 

• , • ** This work has, for three hundred years, been esteemed one of the best prac- 
tical books in existence, and has gone through a vast number of editions, not only 
in the original Latin, but in every language of Europe. Dr. Pay son, once said to a 
young minister u If you have not seen • Thomas a Kempis, I beg you to procure it 
For spirituality and weanedness from the world. I know of nothing equal to it. n 

That this admirable work may be enjoyed by all, the translation which best a 
with the original, has been revised and adapted to use by Dr. Malcom. Mm 
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MIALL'S WORKS. 



FOOTSTEPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS; what they 
Suffered and what they Sought Describing Localities and portraying 
Personages and Events conspicuous in the Struggles for Religious Liber- 
ty. By James G. Miall. Thirty-six fine Illustrations. 12mo,l,00. 
An exceedingly entertaining work. It if full of itrong points. The reader toon 
catches the Are and seal of those sterling men whom we have so long admired, and 
ere he is aware becomes so deeply enlisted in their cause that he finds it difficult to 
Jay aside the book «01 finished. - Ch. Parlor Mag. 

A book to stir one's spirit to activity and self-sacrifice in the work of God. It por- 
trays the character, deeds, sufferings, and the success of those heroic non-conform- 
ists who stood up for the truth. It is a book worthy of a large sale. — Eton's Herald. 
A work absorbingly interesting, and rery instructive. — Western Lit. Magazine. 
The title attracted our attention i its contents hare held us fast to its pages to the 
rery close. It is full of antiquarian lore and abounds in charming local descriptions. 
— Watchman and Reflector. 

The events narrated and scenes described give us impressive views of the great, 
sacrifices made by the noble sufferers for the priceless boon of spiritual freedom, 
-*" Ch. Observer. 

Biographical notices of those noble minds who made the grand discoveries of civil 
and religious liberty in England. The anecdotes of these men and their times are 
full of interest, and are drawn from the most authentic sources. — Sat Intel 

This is a most captivating book, and one that the reader is compelled to finish If 
he once begins it. We really wish that every family in our land could have a copy. 
It hat kept us perfectly enchained from beginning to end.— Newport Observer. 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY j Presenting, 
in graphic and popular Form, Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, etc By James G. Miall. Illustrations. 13mo, cloth, 1,00. 
•v This, like the "Footsteps of our Forefathers," is a work of uncommon interest 
We thank Mr. Mian for this volume. There are plain trams plainly told in this 
volume about ancient Christianity and the practices of the Christians of ante-Nicem 
times which we could wish churchmen would lay to heart and profit by. —JBpu. Reg. 
More interesting than a romance, and yet full of instruction. — Hartfbrd Time*. 
A work of no. ordinary value, and we commend it to alL Every Sabbath school 
should be supplied with copies. — Ch. Secretary. 

Mr. Miall is a Congregational minister in England, and a popular writer of unusual 
power. He has the power of graphic delineation, and has given us pictures of early 
Christianity which have the charm of life and reality. Our readers are assured that 
Its glowing pages will excite their admiration. —N. T. Recorder. 

This is an extremely interesting work, embodying classic and ecclesiastic lore, and 
calculated to do much good by bringing the church of to-day into closer acquaint- 
anceship and sympathy with the church of the early past — CongregationaUet. 

The resafts of extended research are offered to the general reader in a style of 
—co mm on interest— Watchman and Reflector. 

We have in an attractive form some of the most Important facts of early ecclesias- 
tical history, in illustration of the purity and power of Christian faith. — Puritan Ree. 
A volume of thrilling interest It takes the reader through a very important period 
of secular and ecclesiastical history.— Weetem Lit. Wmenger. Yj 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 

In Asia, Africa, Europe, and North America, from their earliest 
Commune— ent to the Present Time. Prepared under the direction of 
the American Baptist Mission aet Union. By Prof. William 
Gammell. With •eren Maps. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
%W /» order to give this work the wide* circulation, placing it within the. meam 

of all, the r*icm t wk»ckwomldomDiSAmii.Tbe$l£& l i*pmtat75centsI 

Extract from the Ckstificatx of Rev. Drs. Coax, Shaap, and Chasx, Cam- 
mittee appointed by the Missionary Union to examine the Work. 
" The undersigned are happy to state that the work is well adapted to accomplish, 
the important purposes for which it was written. 8nch a history we think much 
needed, and worthy of being read by alL It exhibits gratifying evidence of research, 
fidelity, and slrilL It sets before the reader, is a lucid manner, facts that should 
never be forgotten. Some of them, in power to awaken attention and touch the 
heart, could scarcely be surpassed by fiction.'' 

Testimony of Missionaries who have long labored in the Missionary Field. 

Rev. J. H. Vinton says, " Could it be put in the hands of every man in the denom- 
ination, able to pay for It, you might then almost dispense with all other agencies." 

Rev. 8.M. Osgood says," I am happy to bear decided testimony to its authenticity. 
It is a work not only intrinsically valuable as a history t but written in a style suffi- 
ciently attractive to tasatre its being read.'* 

Iter. B. Bsncaid says, * As I have labored more or less at all the stations in Bm> 
man, I could but admire the singular accuracy with which all the leading facts of 
these missions are detailed in Prof. Gammell 's History of American Baptist Mis- 
sions. I have not found a single error of any importance." 

Rev. J. Wade says, "I recommend it as a very truthful and well-written work." 

jS Specimen of a great Number of Notices of the Press. 

Let pastors, friends of missions, agents, and colporteurs scatter it by thousands. 
Uke bread cast upon the waters, it will come back in prayers and blessings. No 
Baptist family should be without it. — IT. Y. Recorder. 

A work of thrilling Interest, and may be regarded as reliable. — Ch. Secre t ary. 

This is n book which pays well for the reader. The incidents connected with the 
missions in India are very graphically narrated. It is written in a catholic spirit, and 
we commend it to all who love the cause of missions. — CongregationalisL 

In point of style, it is chaste and elegant. A monument to the philanthropy of his 
denomination, while the most generous notice is uniformly taken of the other sects. 
In fine, the book is eminently a Christian one, and higher praise than this we know 
not how to give. — North Am. Review. 

"We hope that every family will have a copy of this work. The History of Missions 
Is fully and elegantly sketched, and well arranged ; which is all that was required 
to make one of the most interesting books of the age. — Mich. Ch. Herald. 

We have rarely read a work of so unabating and thrilling interest It abounds in 
incidents of moral courage and Christian heroism to which every thing in the rang* 
at fiction seems tame and insipid. — Western Lit. Messenger. 

A copy should be in every family. — PhU. Ch. Chronicle. 

We welcome with unfeigned pleasure this volume. For the interest which it gath- 
ers around subjects deeply interesting and truly sublime, it will be attractive no less 
to the readers of general literature than the friends of missions. — Bap. Mis* Mag. 

We trust that the volume will be widely read, and increase the fruits of mission- 
ary seal a hundred fold. — Watchman and Reflector. Tt 
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WORKS ON BAPTISM. 



MODE AND SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. By the Rev. 

Milo P. Jewett. 18mo, cloth, 25 cts. 

•.* There continues a steady demand for this valuable book. Its cheapness puts 
it within the reach of all, and giving, as it does, the experience of a prominent Pres- 
byterian clergyman, it is just the book to put into the hands of those seeking after 
truth. Multitudes who, owing to prejudice, early education, etc., have been per- 
plexed and in doubt on the subject, will have occasion to be grateful for this work, in 
connection with the Bible, as the means of enlightening and settling their minds in 
the truth. 

Rev. J. JR. Graves, editor of the Tennemee Baptist, in a recent number of his paper, 
says, " Who will write the history of one little Jewett on Baptism t Hundreds in our 
land have been converted to the truth by perusing that book. Remington, an able 
Methodist preacher, read that work ; it resulted in his conversion — he wrote his 
• reasons,' and they converted another preacher, and the pebble thus thrown by Bro. 
Jewett in the sea of mind, produced a wave which produced another, and thus in 
long succession they will travel on, each producing its successor until they break on 
the shores of eternity." 

CHRISTIAN BAPTISM ; with many Quotations from Pe- 
dobaptist authors. By Adoniram Judson, D. D. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Cloth, 18mo, 25 cts. 

*,* The venerable author, during his late visit to this country, took occasion to 
thoroughly revise and enlarge the work, and it is now, for the first time, published 
in regular book form. It is deemed, by those capable of judging, one of the best 
works on the subject of Baptism extant 

The Chtnstian Review says, " It is a clear, calm, and convincing view of the futili- 
ty of the distinguishing points of Pedobaptism." 

BAPTISM. By Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 16mo, cl., 60 cts. 
BIBLE BAPTISM. A beautiful Steel Engraving. 

In the centre of this splendid work of art, (nine by twelve inches in size,) is repre- 
sented a Church, a Baptismal Scene, ftc, and in the margin are arranged all the texts 
of Scripture, found in the New Testament, on the subject of Baptism, which not only 
renders it very convenient for reference, but as a whole is truly an elegant ornamen- 
tal picture fox the parlor. Printed on thick fine paper for framing. Price, 25 cts. 



CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: in. four independ- 
ent Series of Proofs. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 12mo, cl., 75 cts. 

BUCK'S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE ; Its Nature, Evi- 
dences, and Advantages considered. By Rev. C. Buck. 12mo, cloth, 50. 

ANTIOCH ; or, Increase of Moral Power. By P. Church, 
D. D. Introduction by BARON Stow, D. D. 18mo, cloth, 50 cts. 

MY PROGRESS IN ERROR; or, a Tour through Uni- 
ve real ism, Unitarianism, and Scepticism. 18mo, cloth, 63 cts. St 
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THE CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL 

Of Ecclesiastical Principles, Doctrines, and Discipline. By 

the Rev. William Ceo well. Introduction by H. J. Ripley, D. D. 

Second edition, revised and improved. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

We hare looked through this book with no little interest It is written with per- 
spicuity, candor, and ability. It contains much to which all denominations, and 
especially Orthodox Congregationalists, would heartily subscribe. — Puritan Rec. 

In a brief compass we have a development of Baptist principles as held by Bap- 
tists, and an exhibit of various usages in the denomination. We regard the work. 
as one of great practical value, and desire for it a wide circulation. — N. Y. Recorder. 

We would be happy to see a copy in every Baptist family in our state. — SSoris Adv. 

As a Manual of eccles i astical principles, doctrine, and discipline, presenting a view 
of the structure, policy, doctrines, and practices of churches, as a book for old and 
young, it will be found very interesting and instructive. — Rap. Register. 

This has now, by common consent, obtained a place among our literature as a de- 
nomination. It is a book that should find a wide circulation in the west — Ch. Mes. 

It should be introduced into all the families, and among all the members of our 
churches. Its influence, in explaining and enforcing our polity, as a denomination, 
would be most instructive and salutary. — Phil Ch. Chronicle. 

The positions are defended with a clearness that reflects great credit upon the au- 
thor. There is an air Of practical good sense, and a candor towards other denomina- 
tions, which give additional value, and enhance its usefulness. — BVAical Repository. 

Hardly any question can be raised with regard to the nature, powers, rights, and 
duties of a church, to the appointment character, ordination, and authority of its offi- 
cers, to the articles of its belief and institutions, its government discipline, and 
usages, which is not here met — Southern Baptist. 

It bears the marks of study, and great care in the arrangement and discussion 
of the numerous topics embraced in it and contains much that will interest evan- 
gelical readers of every church.— Phil. Ch. Observer. 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S HAND-BOOK; a Plain 
Guide to the Doctrines and Practice of Baptist Churches. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Crowe ll. Fifth thousand. 18mo, cloth, 38 cts. 

Cowtxkts. — The Groundwork of Beligion t Christian Truth i Framework of 
Beligion ; Christian Churches : Memorials of Beligion ; Christian Ordinances : 
Symbols of Beligion; Christian Sacraments : Privileges, Discipline, etc 

We have never met with a book of this size that contained so full and complete a 
synopsis of the doctrines and practice of the Baptist or any other church, as this. 
Just such a book as is needed by every young church member. — Ch. Secretary. 

It is concise, clear, and comprehensive ; and, as an exposition of ecclesiastical prin- 
• ciples and practice, is worthy of study by all young professors. We hope it may be 
widely circulated, and that the youthful thousands of our Israel may become famil- 
iar with its pages. — Watchman and Reflector. 

This is just the book wanted in all parts of our country. It contains a condensed 
but complete epitome of all those things which come up in practice* and on which 
churches are called to act — Western Watchman, 

A brief, plain guide to young church members. We wish every one might have the 
* Hand Book." Ignorance of the doctrines of the Bible and the laws of Christ's 
house is the disgrace of too many, both of the young and old. — Mich. Ch. Herald. 

This is decidedly the best treatise that has come under our notice. — Indian Adv. 

Its hints and rules on rights, duties, discipline, business, and order, would contrib- 
ute greatly to the peace, purity, and efficiency of our churches. — N. Y. Rec. Uu 
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